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AN 


APPENDIX, 


Th£  necessity  for  adding  this  brief  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Luson's  Case  and  Vindication,  is  occasioned  by 
the  objections  urged  against  his  Petition  for  Inquiry 
and  Redress,  when  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  'J\ir- 
ton,  Bart,  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons^ 
on  the  Qth  of  May  181  K 

More  than  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Luson 
was  dismissed  from  His  Majesty's  Dock-yard  at 
Sheerness,  in  October  ISO'Z.  In  the  succeeding 
month  he  presented  a  Memorial  and  Petition  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  which  dismissed  him ;  but 
no  official  answer  was  returned.  In  June  1803  he 
published  his  Case  and  Vindication ;  and  between 
that  time  and  the  date  of  his  last  Memorial  to  the 
Admiralty,  24th  of  September  1810,  he  has  pre- 
sented no  less  than  seven  or  eight  Memorials  to  the 
different  Boards  of  Admiralty  which  have  succeeded 
that  al  which  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  presided. 
These  repeated  applications  he  was  induced  to  make 
from  a  conviction,  not  only  of  the  hardship  and 
rigour,  but  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  his  dismissal  ; 
from  a  hope  that  his  just  claim  to  reinstatement  or 
superannuation  would  be  allowed — and  from  his 
knowledge  that  a  subsequent  Board  of  Admiralty  is 
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competent  to  reinstate  or  superannuate  those  whom 
their  predecessors  have  dismissed. 

Of  this  fact,  it  will  appear  by  the  following  docu- 
inenis,  he  has  produced  various  precedents  in  his 
late  Memorials  to  the  Admiralty. 

So  far  has  Mr.  Luson  been  from  even  admitting 
the  justice  of  his  dismissal,  that  not  only  in  his  "  Case 
and  Vindication,"  but  in  the  several  Memorials  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Admiralty,  he  has  invariably 
complained  of  its  injustice. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Memoiial  of  the 
17th  of  April  I8O9,  will  not  only  illustrate  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  but,  he  trusts,  produce  the 
same  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
reader. 


(Kxtract.) 

Clause  5. — That,  admitting  the  general  responsibility 
attached  to  every  pul:)ilc  Otiicer  for  the  oflicial  conduct  of 
his  Clork;;,  your  Memorialist  apprehends  it  is  irreconcile- 
ahle  with  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  to  punish  him 
for  those  instances  of  negligence,  or  misconduct,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent ;  which  he  officially  made 
known  to  tlie  Navy  Board,  or  to  the  Commissioner  resi- 
dent, as  soon  as  he  discovereJ  them,  and  for  which  the 
olTenders  had  l)een  consequently  reprimanded,  or  punished. 

6th. — That  if,  uniler  such  circumstances,  the  punish- 
ment of  an  Oificer  for  the  dclin(juency  of  his  instruments 
could  possibly  be  accounted  just,  an  expiation  far  less 
rigorous  than  dismissal  would  have  appeared  amply  suf- 
ficient to  an  unprejudiced  tribunal. 

yth. —  That  tiie  punishment  of  your  Memorialist  with  dis- 
missal, for  the  involuntary  offence  of  imputed  responsi- 
bility, the  permission  of  the  actual  transgressors  to  escape 
with  impunity,  anil  the  appointment  of  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor more  deeply  imphcatid  in  responsibility  than  him- 
self, arc  facts  ecjuallv  repugnruit  to  justice,  to  reason,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  His  Majesty's  service 

8th. — That,  although  your  Mcmtjrialist  highly  csteeftis 
|he  successor  to  whom  he  has  alluded,  and  believes  him  to 


l>c  incapable  of  Intentional  misconduct,  he  cannot  but  feel" 
himself  injured  and  agij,rieved,  by  a  decision  w  hich  assigns 
dismissal  for  the  smaller  offence,  and  promotion  for  llie 
greater ! 

Mr.  Luson  will  not  ofFer  such  an  insult  to  the 
undcrstancling  of  his  Readers  as  to  suj)j)ose  it  pos- 
sible they  can  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to 
the  unfounded  suggestion,  "  that  lie  has  ever  ad- 
'•  niittcd  the  jiislice  of  his  sentence  of  dismissal," 
after  having  read  the  foregoing  extracts  from  his 
Memorial  of  17th  of  April  ISOy. 

Mr.  Luson  not  having  received  any  ansv/er  to  this 
Memorial,  presented  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  '24th 
Sept.  J  8 10,  a  Memorial  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  : — 


To  the  Right  Honourahle  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
execidlvg  the  Office  of  Lord.  High  Admiral  (f  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Memorial  o/'Hewling  Luson,  late  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque  of  His  Majesty's  Dock-yard  at  Sheer ness. 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  Memorialist,  on  the  17th  of  April  1809,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Admiralty  Office,  for  presentation  to  my  Lords 
Commissioners,  a  Memorial,  of  which  he  has  herewith 
inclosed  a  copy,  and  to  which  no  answer  has  as  yet  been 
received. 

That  he  therefore,  with  due  deference,  submits  tlie  said 
copy,  together  with  the  present  Memorial,  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  your  Lordships. 

That  your  Memorialist  humbly  hopes  the  arguments  and 
allegations  contained  in  that  Memorial,  the  honourable 
testimonial  of  his  beneficial  public  services  during  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the  general  approbation  with  which 
his  official  conduct  and  private  character  have,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  been  honoured  by  the  Navy 
Board,  and   all  the  resident  Commissioners  at  Sheerness 
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Yard  (Sir  Isaac  Coffin  excepted),  will  be  regarded  by  your 
Lordships  with  favourable  attention. 

That  he  trusts  the  severe  and  unmerited  sufferings  he  has 
experienced  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  which  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  his  rigorous  dismissal,  injurious  to  hit 
character,  ruinous  to  his  circumstances,  and  irreconcilable 
with  reason  and  justice,  together  with  his  advance«I  age, 
which  was  the  sole  impediment  to  his  obtaining  a  respect- 
able situation  last  year,  and  which  must  operate  with  in- 
creasing force  against  his  future  exertions,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  your  Right  Honourable  Board. 

That  he  therefore  is  encouraged  to  hope  the  precedents 
on  record  at  the  Navy  Office  of  persons  discharged  from 
Sheerness  Dock-yard  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  who, 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  have  been  compensated 
with  superannuation  from  the  date  of  their  dismissal,  will 
induce  your  Lordships  to  grant  him  a  similar  remuneration, 
or  such  redress  as  may  in  your  impartial  estimation  be 
accounted  reasonable  and  just;  for  it  must  evidently  appear 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  your  Memorialist's  dismissal  is  a  heavy  aggravation 
of  its  oppressive  rigour. 

Hewling  Luson. 

Vauxhall  Walk,  24th  Sept.  i8io. 


Copy  of  Mr.  Barrow's  Letter  in  answer  to  the  above 
Memorial. 

SiH,  Admiralty  Office,  2$tk  Sept.  18 10. 

Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  your  Letter  of  the  24th  instant,  with  the  Memo- 
fial  and  other  inclosurcs  which  accompanied  it,  relative  to 
your  dismissal  from  Sheerness  Yard,  1  am  commanded  by 
ihcir  Lf)rdships  to  refer  you  to  the  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  your  former  Letters,  and  to  desire  that  you  will  not 
repeat  your  applications  to  this  Department. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Mr.  Hewling  Luson,  (Signed)         John  Barrovt 

Vauxhall  Walk. 


Copy  of  Mr.  Barrow's  Letter  of  the  24th  Sept.  1810, 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  27th,  requesting  that  lh« 
Memorial  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month  might  be 
relumed. 

Sir,  Admiralty  Office,  2Sth  Sept.  1810. 

Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  your  Letter  of  the  27th  instant,  I  am  com- 
manded by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you  that  your  case 
has  already  been  decided  on,  and  will  not  be  revised, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Barrow. 

P.  S.  I  return  you  the  two  inclosed  papers  which  accom- 
panied your  Letter  of  the  24th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  H.  Luson, 
3,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 


On  receiving  these  decisive  answers  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, which  is  the  only  official  department  to 
which  he  could  apply,  no  alternative  remained  to  Mr. 
Luson,  but  either  tacitly  to  admit  the  justice  of  his 
dismissal  by  an  acquiescence  in  this  decision,  or  to 
petition  for  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry;  he  therefore  im- 
mediately communicated  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
to  whom  that  gentleman's  constituents  had  strongly 
recommended  him  for  his  advice  and  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Luson  was  honoured  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  who,  on  the 
9th  of  May  J811,  presented  his  humble  Petition  to 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  for  inquiry  and 
redress. 
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This  Petition  was,  after  being  very  audibly  and 
distinctly  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  a 
short  conversation  between  Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
Mr.  Robert  Ward,  and  Mr.  Croker,  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table  of  the  Honourable  House. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Lusori  addressed  the  follow- 
ing Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Turton. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Bart,  left 
at   his   town  residence  the  day  after  Mr.  Luson's 
Petition  was  presented  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons. 
Sir, 

I  want  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  Impressive 
eloquence  and  ability  with  which  you  yesterday  supported 
my  Petition  ;  or  mv  astonishment  at  the  very  extraordinary 
means  adopted  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Croker  to  discredit 
and  invalidate  it. 

They  inform  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  "  that 
*'  they  have  in  their  possession  a  Letter  addressed  by  me 
•'  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  which  I  confess  myself 
**  guilty  or  criminal,  and  that,  therefore,  I  am  not  entitled 
**  to  be  heard  in  my  defence  !" 

If  the  fact  were  admitted  (which  it  never  shall  be  by  me), 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  you  will  allow  that,  by  the  laws  of  my 
country,  1  might  acknowledge  such  confession — retract  it- 
plead  "not  guillv" — and  demand  my  trial.  But  I  answer, 
that  I  never  did  address  anv  letter  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
on  the  subject  of  my  dismissal,  and  therefore  must  suppose 
tliev  allude  to  a  Letter  to  the  Navy  Board,  printed  and 
published  in  my  Case  and  Vindication  (p.  6i),  in  which 
1  most  posiliveiv  deny  that  there  is  any  exj^ression  intended 
by  me  as  a  confession  of  guilt  or  criminality,  which  in  my 
first,  and  in  every  subsecjueul  Mcmunal  to  the  Admiralty, 
I  have,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  invariably  denied  and 
disavowed. 

Wae  I  ever  answered,  *'  You  have  confessed  your  guilf, 
*'  and  therefore  are  unwurlhv  to  be  heard  in  vour  defence  ?" 


Is  it  credible  that  I  should  acknowledge  myself  guilty, 
and  address  a  pamphlet  to  the  Public  asscrtmg  my  innocence 
(in  which  that  acknowledgment  is  alleged  to  be  recorded) » 
refuting  every  accusation  of  criminality,  and  soliciting 
that  open  impartial  investigation  and  trial  which  the  greatest 
or  meanest  criminal  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which,  I 
trust,   I  shall  now  be  able  to  obtain  ? 

Is  ii  credible  that  the  many  high  and  respectable  gentle- 
men (some  of  whom  were  resident  Commissioners  at  Sheer- 
ness  Dock-yard  with  me  for  years),  and  who  have  ho- 
noured me  with  their  strongest  testimonials  of  my  integrity 
and  good  character,  would  have  conferred  such  tokens  of 
their  estimation  on  a  self- convicted  criminal  P 

Is  it  credible  that  vour  respectable  con-'tituents  would  have 
recommended  me  to  the  honour  of  your  notice,  if  they  had 
entertained  so  unjust  and  mean  an  opinion  of  me? 

Is  it  credible  that  I  should  abuse  your  confidence,  by 
requesting  you  to  present  to  the  n»ost  august  Tribunal  on 
earth,  a  Petiiion  containing  a  single  allegation  that  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  strictly  true  ? 

You,  Sir,  have  challenged  inquiry — the  Admiralty  have 
accepted  your  challenge — and  the  justice  of  the  Honourable 
House,  which  has  permitted  my  Petiiion  to  lie  on  their 
Table,  will  (I  humbly  trust)  allow  me  to  be  heard  at  their 
Bar  in  its  support. 

If  I  did  not  misunderstand,  either  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr. 
Croker,  1  believe  one  of  them  stated,  '*  That  between  the 
*'  visitation  and  my  dismissal,  a  Letter  was  written  to  me 
**  from  the  Admiralty,  desiring  me  to  give  an  account  of 
"  my  conduct."  I  can  only  say  that  if  such  a  letter  was 
written,  /  vever  received  ii. 

The  only  letter  I  received  in  that  interval  from  the  Ad- 
miralty, was  one  from  Mr.  Marsden  (then  Secretary),  dated 
2d  October  1802,  respecting  the  iransmisiion  of  Extra  Job 
Notes;  which  letter,  with  my  answer,  is  to  be  found  iu 
my  Vindication  (p.  44  to  52).  I  earnestly  request  your 
attention  to  the  whole  of  this  correspondence. — See  Find. 
p.  41  to  52. 

Vauxhall  Walk, 
loth  Mav  1811. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Turton,   17th  June 

Sir, 

The  information  1  received  this  morning  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  you  had  for  some  weeks  past  resided 
entirely  at  Richmond,  clearly  explains  to  me  the  rea<«on 
which  prevented  my  being  honoured  with  the  interview 
which  I  requested  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo.  It 
leaves  me  no  other  means  than  the  present  of  submitring  to 
you  the  inclosed  Extracts*,  which  appear  to  mc  of  essential 
importance,  as  they  clearly  prove,  by  various  precedents,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Bryant  and  Terry,  stated  in  mv  Petition, 
that  disn)i&sion  by  a  tonricr  Board  of  Admiralty  (even 
when  sanctioned  by  justice,  which  mine  certainly  was  nofj, 
does  not  preclude  Superannuation  by  a  subsequent  Board. 

I  therefore  am  willing  to  believe  my  claim,  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  you  with  my  former  letter,  «  ill, 
if  not  previously  adnutted  by  the  Admiralty,  be  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  an  investigation  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons,  either  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  Session,  or  early  in  the  next,  and 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  grant  my  cause  the  con- 
linunnce  of  ihat  zealous  and  powerful  support  which  it 
obtained  from  you  on  its  introduction  into  the  Honourable 
House.     With  the  utmost  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yuur  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Vauxhall  Walk,  (Signed)  Hi.WLiNG  LusON. 

17th  June  181 1. 


Sir  T.  Turton,  Bart.  M-  P.  &c.  8cc.  &c. 


*  First  Extract  from  the  Books  of  Shccrncss  Dock-yard. 

Joseph  Terrv,  house  carpenter,  discharged   from  Sheer- 
ncss  Yard  20th  Nov.  1802,  entered  on  the  Superannuated 
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List,  and  paid  from  the  day  of  his  discharge,  20th  Nov. 
1802,  to  24th  May  1805,  per  Navy  Board's  warrant  of  that 
day.  His  arrears  were  paid  to  him  from  30th  Juoe  1805 
to  30th  Sept.  1805;  and  on  the  ist  of  October  1805  he 
was  discharged  to  Deptford  Yard,  as  he  wished  to  hve 
there,  where  he  is  now  paid  every  quarter  the  same  as  any 
other  pensioner, 

2d  Extract. 

William  Bryant,  smith,  discharged  25th  Nov.  1802, 
entered  on  Superannuation  List,  and  paid  from  the  day  of 
his  discharge,  25th  Nov.  1S025  per  Navy  Board's  warrant, 
6th  Aug.  1805.  ^'^  arrears  from  that  time  were  paid  on 
the  30th  Sept.  1805,  and  he  has  since  been  regularly  paid 
every  quarter,  and  now  continues  on  the  Superannuation 
List  at  Sheerness,  and  was  paid  last  quarteR,  30th  Sept. 
1807. 

Extracted  some  time  In  Nov.  1807. 


Note. 


It  further  appears,  that  not  only  the  two  men  above  men- 
tioned, hut  Jifteen  morCf  were  superannuated,  exactly  under 
similar  circumstances,  from  Chatham,  Deptford,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  Portsmouth  Yards,  by  Admiralty  order,  dated 
2 1  St  May  1805,  made  out  for  Chatham  Yard,  under  which 
head  it  will  be  found  at  the  Admiralty  Office. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  Luson  must  ever  consider  his  dismissal  as  an 
injury  for  which  he  cannot  expect  full  compensation. 
He  will,  therefore,  only  slate  the  remuneration  to 
which,  had  his  dismission  been  occasioned  by  sick- 
ness, mental  derangement,  or  any  other  natural 
cause,  His  Majesty's  Order  of  Council  of  July  1801, 
would  have  entitled  him,  for  his  past  services  ;  and 
of  which  he  trusts  it  will  appear  to  the  justice  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons,  that  an  undeserved 
dismission  ought  by  no  means  to  deprive  him. 

By  the  Order  of  Council  above  mentioned,  twenty- 
five  years  continuance  in  His  Majesty's  service, 
entitles  the  party  on  superannuation  (if  a  principal 
Officer  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Do«k-yards)  to  an 
annuity  for  life,  equal  to  two  thirds  of  his  salary  on 
the  Peace  Establishment,  commencing  from  the  day 
of  his  discharge. 

Mr.  Luson,  therefore,  having  been  twenty-five 
years  and  eight  months  in  His  Majesty's  service  at 
the  time  of  his  dismissal,  would,  of  course,  have 
been  then  superannuated  on  the  above  annuity,  had 
mental  or  corporeal  infirmity  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Had  it  been  deferred  till  February  1807,he  would, 
by  the  above  Order  in  Council,  have  been  entitled  to 
an  aimuity  of  three  Jbiirths  of  his  salary;  and  had 
he  continued  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  till  this  time  ("Zad 
January  1812),  from  which  no  cause  of  inability  or 
impediment  (except  an  unjust  dismissal)  precludes 
him,  he  would  have  received  ricarly  ^'6000  since 
the  date  of  it. 

If,  in  aggravation  (*f  this  •  jary  to  his  character 
and  his  circumstances,  his  dismissal  were  also  nlti- 
mately  to  prevent  his  sujjcrannuation,  it  would  inflict 
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CMi  him  a  double  punishment,  although  the  charges 
on  which  it  is  grounded  have  neither  been  proved 
by  liis  accusers,  nor  admitted  by  himself. 

The  further  operation  of  such  manifest  injustice  Mr. 
Luson  trusts  the  humanity  and  equity  of  that  august 
Tribunal,  to  which  he  humbly  appeals,  will  effectually 
prevent.  The  precedents  of  Bryant  and  Terry,  already 
adduced,  to  which  various  others  might  be  added,  fully 
prove  not  only  that  a  subsequent  Board  of  Admiralty 
may  reinstate,  or  superannuate,  but  that  it  actually 
has  exercised  these  powers  with  respect  to  those  whom 
a  former  Board  had  dismissed  ;  and  given  them  their 
arrears  of  superannuation,  from  the  date  of  their  du- 
missal,  after  several  years  had  elapsed. 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Luson  that  Mr. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Croker,  in  their  answer  to  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,  when  his  Petition  was  presented  by  that 
Honourable  Member  on  the  9th  of  May  last,  ac- 
quitted him  of  any  fraudulent  or  dishonourable  con- 
ductor intention.  The  same  spirit  of  liberality  which, 
in  this  instance,  did  him  the  justice  to  obliterate,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner,  the  unmerited 
stigma  which  his  dismissal  had  atRxed  to  his  charac- 
ter, would,  he  is  assured,  have  prevented  them  from 
asserting  any  thing  to  his  prejudice  wliich  they  did 
not  (however  erroneously)  believe  to  be  true. 

Yet,  after  having  admitted  ///iv,  Mr.  Luson  must, 
in  justice  to  himself,  repeat  his  declaration  that  he 
never  did,  and  never  will,  write  any  letter  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  the  Navy  Board,  or  to  any  one,  acknow- 
ledging the  ;iii7  fee  of  his  dismissal. 

He  thinks  it  probable  that  by  the  letter  which  they 
assert  to  be  *'  in  the  possession  oi  the  Admiralty, 
*'  wherein  he  makes  this  acknowledgment,"  they  must 
allude  to  his  letter  to  the  Navy  Board  of  24th  Sep- 
tember 1802,  which  he  published  in  his  *'  Case  and 
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**  Vindication,*'  in  June  1803,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy. 


Sheemess  Yard,  2^th  Sept.  1802^ 
Honourable  Sirs, 

I  cannot  reflect  on  the  result  of  the  inquiry  at  the  late 
visitation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  my  department,  without  the 
most  sincere  regret ;  for  though  I  trust  I  shall  stand  ac- 
quitted by  your  impartial  judgment,  as  I  am  by  my  own 
conscience,  of  any  intentional  deviation  from  rectitude,  yet 
i  must  acknowledge  I  have,  by  reposing  los  much  confi- 
dence in  those  for  whose  conduct  I  am  by  my  situation  sub- 
ject to  a  most  awful  responsibility,  sufl^ered  abuses  and 
irregularities  to  exist,  of  which  I  was  not  conscious,  but 
which  1  ought  to  have  detected  and  abolished.  Thus  I 
have  not  onlv  incurred  your  just  displeasure,  but  that  most 
severe  of  all  afflictions,  self-condemnation.  Yet  permit 
me,  Honourable  Sirs,  to  state  the  following  extenuating 
facts  in  my  behalf. 

The  case  of  William  Poulter,  which  was  insisted  on  as 
a  heavy  accusation  against  me,  clearly  demonstrates  my 
anxiety  to  prevent  his  being  improperly  borne  on  the  books 
vf  the  Yard.  Of  this  Commissioner  Coffin's  notation,  on 
your  order  of  the  20lh  March  1801,  in  the  following 
words:  **  The  Clerk  of  ihc  Cheque  conceived,  as  the  man 
*'  could  not  attend  his  muster,  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
*'  borne,  in  which  the  Conmiissioner  coincides,"  and   my 

Slitting  him  on   bare  days,   when  his  inaWilily  to  perform 
is  duty  with  the  other  extra  labourers  was  signified  to  me, 
are  evident  proofs. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  since  I  have  held  my  appointment, 
\  liave  actually  performed  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
personal  duty,  in  its  several  departments,  than  principal 
Officers  generally  think  it  necessary  to  do;  though  it  wag 
tendered  so  to  me,  by  the  incompetency  of  some  of  the 
ticrks  whom  I  found  in  my  office.  It  must  also  be  evident 
to  your  Honourable  Board,  that  I  have  always  rendered  you 
a  true  and  just  account  of  the  public  money  with  which  I 
have   been  intrusted,    amounting  at   least  to  tuo  hundred 
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thousand  pounds ;  and  that  in  my  various  disbursements,  I 
have  made  it  my  constant  care  to  resist  every  demand  that 
was  not  sanctioned  by  your  orders.  This  required,  on  niy 
part,  the  most  unremitted  vigilance  and  attention  ;  as  your 
Honourable  Board  well  knows  how  little  assistance  I  de- 
rived from  my  instruments,  till  I  had  such  of  my  own 
appointment,  as  I  could  confide  in. 

These  considerations,  I  trust,  will  prove,  that  1  do  not 
deserve  the  imputations  of  negligence  or  inaltenl'mi  to  my 
duty ;  though  1  acknowledge,  with  heart-felt  concern, 
those  in  whom  I  had  conceived  I  might  safely  confide,  have 
most  cruelly  deceived  and  injured  me. 

To  a  mind  endued  with  generosity,  liberality,  and  hu- 
manity (virtues  1  hope  I  shall  always  practise  and  revere), 
crimination  must  ever  be  disgusting;  but  justice  to  myaelf 
obliges  me  to  repeat  to  your  Honourable  Board,  that  the 
extra,  so  justly  complained  of,  was  set  off,  not  only  without 
my  knowledge,  but  contrary  to  my  express  and  repeated 
injunctions,  to  set  off  none  but  such  as  your  orders  would 
sanction. 

I  beg  leave  only  to  add,  that  if  the  considerations  above 
mentioned  should  induce  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  your  Honourable  Board,  to  pardon  past 
errors,  I  shall  endeavour  to  atone  for  them  by  future  vigi- 
lance, extending  to  every  depaTtmcnt  in  my  office,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  proper  arrangement  and  safe  custody  of  ali 
public  papers,  the  prevention  of  improper  extra,  and  the 
due  attention  to  musters  in  the  Yard  and  on  float. 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Honourable  Navy  Board.  Hewling  Lusov. 


This  letter  was  written  only  two  days  nfter  the  ai- 
«itation  of  Sheerness  Yard,  and  one  month  before  the 
date  of  Mr.  Luson's  dismission,  at  a  time  too  wIk'U 
«uc[i  an  event  was,  of  all  others,  least  apprehended 
by  him. 

To  this  dismi.<is!al,  therefore,  tlie  letter  in  question 
couJd  not  possibly  refer ;  consequently  it  could  uot 


contain  a  premature  acknowledgment  of  its  justice. 
But  did  not  Mr.  Luson  (it  may  be  asked)  admit  that 
'*  he  had  incurred  the  most  severe  of  all  afflictions, 
"  self-condemnation  ?"  Is  not  this  an  admission  of 
culjjability?  and  is  not  this  admission  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ? 

To  the  first  and  second  of  these  questions  Mr.  Lu- 
son will  readily  answer  in  the  affirmative,  because  he 
most  sincerely  regrets  his  misplaced  confidence,  whicli 
he  had  many  reasons  to  believe  would  not  have  been 
abused,  and  because  he  must,  for  this,  ever  acknow- 
ledge himself  to  blame. 

But  to  the  third  question  he  must  give  an  answer 
most  decidedly  negative  ;  because  the  letter  in  which 
lie  makes  this  candid  confession,  and  which  certainly 
was  written  in  a  style  better  adapted  to  disarm  ven- 
geance than  to  provoke  it,  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
vindicates  Mr.  Luson's  official  conduct  from  the  im- 
putations of  negligence  :{\\A  inatteniioJi,  which  ci  month 
aftertuards  were  made  the  onhj  grounds  of  his  dis- 
missal. It  even  does  more  ;  it  adduces  many  unde- 
niable evidences  of  his  vigilance  i\uA  attention. 

Mr.  Luson's  misplaced  confidence  in  his  Chief 
Clerk,  respecting  the  Extra  Notes,  the  improper 
Extra,  and  the  omission  of  Night  Musters,  were  the 
particular  circumstances  to  which  he  alluded,  and  for 
which  he  took  to  himself  condemnation.  This  will 
clearly  appear  by  a  reference  to  Vind.  pp.  24  to  30, 
and  53  to  ad. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Luson's  Chief  Clerk  alone  the  fore- 
going sentence  in  his  letter  was  intended  to  refer, 
though  from  "  an  unwillingness  to  criminate,"  ex- 
presscfl  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter,  he  used 
the  |)lural  "  those  for  whose  conduct,  &c."  instead 
oi' hint.  Of  this  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Vind. 
33d  page,   is  a  demonstrative  proof. 
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.The  whole  therefore  of  Mr.  Luson's  alleged  ''^  con- 
fession' is,  that  he  "  condemns  hiinselt"  for  reposing 
confidence  in  a  Chief  Clerk  who  had  been  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  the  Cheque  OfHce,  whose  constant  at- 
tendance from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  each  working 
day  he  had  witnessed  for  eleven  years,  and  who  had  no 
less  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Mr,  Luson's  pre- 
decessors than  by  himself.  See  R.  Wilton's  Exa- 
mination respecting  Extra  Notes,  Vind.  p.  25. 

It  surely  will  not  be  contended  that /or  this  he  de- 
served dismissal,  or  that  a  candid  acknovvledgmet)t  of 
regret  and  culpability  for  misplaced  confidence  is  "  a 
**  confession  of  general  negligence  and  inattention"- — 
an  admission  of  the  justice  of  his  discharge  ! 

Respecting  the  "  hundreds  of  false  musters"  which 
are  asserted  by  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Croker  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Sheerness  Yard,  Mr.  Luson  begs 
leave  to  make  the  following  material  observations. 

There  's,  undoubtedly,  a  very  wide  difference  be- 
tween an  improper  muster,  made  with  a  fraudulent 
intention,  and  one  proceeding  from  baste,  inaccu- 
racy, want  of  attention,  or  error.  Yet  every  irre- 
gular muster,  or  call,  of  men  employed  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's service,  whether  in  a  Dock-yard,  or  on  board 
ships,  sloops  of  war,  or  any  vessels  in  comiT)ission, 
while  within  the  cheque  of  any  Dock-yard,  is  indis- 
criminately comprehended  in  the  appellation  of  a 
false  muster. 

The  number  of  shipwrights,  artificers,  labourers, 
&c.  &c.  when  Mr.  Luson  was  Clerk  of  the  Cheque 
of  Sheerness  Yard,  during  the  latter  years  of  tiie 
war  which  tertninatcd  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  few 
months  before  his  removal,  was  about  800.  These, 
being  required  to  be  mustered  three  times  every 
working  day,  and  not  seldom  on  Sundays,  would 
make  the  number  oi  2400  musters  each  day.     De- 
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rfiicting  from  365  days,  35  Sundays  ;  and  allowTng 
17  for  Sundays,  in  which  the  men  worked,  this 
woukl  leave  a  year  of  330  working  days,  which  at 
"2400  musters  each  day,  would  be  Tg2,000  per  year. 
But  deducting  92,000  for  men  occasionally  em- 
ployed at  the  Nore,  in  the  harbour,  or  in  Stan- 
gate  Creek,  who  are  not  mustered,  but  reported 
to  the  Cheque  Office  by  the  quartermen  of 
tlieir  different  companies,  there  would  remain  the 
number  of  700,000  musters  annually  in  the 
Dock-yard.  As  the  average  number  of  ships  and 
vessels  in  commission,  within  the  Cheque,  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  70,  and  sometimes  amounted  to 
lOO,  the  crews  of  all  which  should  be  mustered 
weekly,  unless  prevented  by  bad  weather,  the  mus- 
ters on  float  might  probably  be  nearly  equal  to  those 
in  the  Yard.  But,  estimating  them  at  no  more  than 
5€0,000,  it  will  make  an  annual  aggregate  of 
J,200,000  musters  ! 

Adverting  to  tlie  various  cattses  by  which  false 
musters  may  be  occasioned,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable many  hundreds  may  annually  occur  at 
Sheerness,  and  a  number  proportionably  greater  at 
the  large  maritime  Dock-yards  of  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  ;  at  the  former  of  which  the  number  of 
annual  musters  may  be  estimated  at  three  or  four 
millions  ! 

As  most  of  the  irregularities,  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Sheerness  Yard,  originated  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Muster  Clerk  on.  float.,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  at  tho 
(litlcrcnt  Dock-yards,  have  no  alternative  but  either 
to  muster  all  the  ships,  &c.  within  their  Cheque 
thfvtsclves  (which  being  inconsistent  with  their  other 
duties,  is  nev(.'r  expected),  or  they  must  repose  a 
degree  of  conjidcnce  in  the  diligence,  accuracy,  and 
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integrity  of  their  Muster  Clerks,  which  subjects 
them  to  a  most  awful  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  their  instruments,  although  its  operation  «  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  inspection  or  control  ;  and 
its  errors  generally  exceed  the  power  of  their  de- 
tection. 

These  great  disadvantages  Mr.  Luson  laboured 
under  for  many  years,  from  his  unwillingness  to 
criminate  those  Clerks  whom  he  found  in  his  office, 
60  far  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  subsistence.  He 
found  them,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment, which  offers  continual  temptations  to 
ebriety,  soon  rendered,  by  want  of  resolution,  un- 
able to  resist  those  destructive  allurements. 

For  the  actual  dismission  of  ih^Jirst  of  them,  Mr. 
Luson  found  himself  obliged,  after  various  ineffec- 
tual admonitions  and  suspensions  by  the  Navy  Board, 
to  apply.  The  second,  after  pursuing  nearly  the 
same  routine  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  L.  was 
enabled  to  save  from  dismission,  by  appointing  him 
second  Muster  Clerk  on  shore,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate inspection  ;  and  where,  being  removed  from 
the  scene  of  his  former  temptation  and  irregularity, 
his  conduct  was  much  less  objectionable. 

His  successor  in  the  department  of  Muster  Clerk, 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Luson,  and  is  now  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  Cheque  Office  at  Sheerness  Yard. 

His  sobriety  was  proof  against  the  temptation  to 
which  his  predecessors  had  yielded ;  and  he  invari» 
ably  performed  the  several  duties  of  his  appointment 
with  a  degree  of  diligence,  regularity,  and  propriety, 
no  less  honourable  to  himself  than  satisfactory  to  his 
officer. 

Had  it  been  Mr.  Luson's  good  fortune  to  have 
found  all  the  Clerks  in  his  Office  of  this  description  ; 
Pr  had  he,  unmindful  of  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
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and  influenced  only  by  the  sordid,  unfeeling  motives 
of  self-interest,  immediately  applied  for  the  dismis- 
sion of  such  as  were  otherwise,  he  would  not  have 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  late  respectable  situa- 
tion for  the  imputed  negligence  and  incompetence  of 
those,  whom  his  clemency  had  so  often  spared. 


yiNis. 


Printed  by  S.  Goimklli  LiUle  ttucca  Sticct,  Loodon. 


CASE  AND  VINDICATION 


THE 


Mr.  HEWLING  LUSOy, 

LATE 

CLERK    OF    THE    CHEQUE 

OI' 

HIS  MAJESTY'S   DOCK-YARD, 

AT 

SHEERNESS, 


WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


Wc  are  not  to  mistake  inquiry  for  condemnation,  nor  crimination  for 
"  guilt. — It  will  be  our  proudest  boast,  to  find  that  the  keenest  inquiry 
"  can  tend  only  to  add  new  respect  and  honour  to  the  characters  of 
"  those,  even,  who  are  employed  in  very  subordinate  situations  in  the 
"  Naval  Department." 

See  Lord  Chancellor  s  Speech   IZd  DiCcmher,   180-2, 
as  extracted  from  the  Morning- Post. 
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('ox,  Son,  and  Buylii, 
Gt.  Queen  Stx. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  candid  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  ac- 
quit the  writer  of  the  following  pages  from  the 
imputation  of  cgotisin,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  it  is  his  own  cause  he  is  pleading  his  own 
character  he  is  vindicating,  and  that,  if  he  had, 
as  in  this  short  address,  continued  to  speak  in  the 
third  person  throughout  the  whole  of  his  per- 
formance, this  aukward  and  continual  change 
of  person,  though  it  might  frequently  have 
confused  his  readers,  could  still  only  be  re- 
ferred to  himself. 

It  was  finished   about   the  beginning   of 
February  last,  but  i.s  publication  was  deferred, 

in 
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in  consequence  of  the  repeated  assurances  the 
Author  received  from  the  Admiralty,  that  his 
memorial  and  petition,  presented  on  (he  24th 
of  last  >»ovember,  ^^'ould  certainly  be  answered  ; 
and  in  compliance  with  the  concurrent  desire 
of  many  very  respectable  friends,  \\  ho  agreed 
in  opinion  that  the  answer  would  be  favoura- 
ble :  an  opinion  con'oboratcd  by  the  frequent 
intimations  he,  till  within  the  last  two  months, 
lias  received,  that  the  subject  of  his  memorial 
and  petition  "  was  not  forgotten.'* 


CASE  AND  VINDICATION,  fee. 


When  a  passive  acquiescence  under  ac- 
cusation is  construed  into  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt,*  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
innocent  man  to  vindicate  himself  from  unjust 
crimination,  and  his  character  from  unmerited 
reproach. 

Actuated  by  these  principles,  and  con- 
scious of  an  undeviating  rectitude  of  intention, 
during  a  long  and  active  performance  of  pu- 
blic duty,  the  Writer  of  the  following  pages 
submits  his  case  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Public,  with  that  respect  which  is  always 
due  from  an  individual,  and  with  that  con- 
fidence which  the  justice  of  his  cause  inspires. 
A  patient  attention  and  an  equitable  verdict, 
are  all  he  has  to  ask  ;  and  these  he  is  certain 
of  receiving  from  the  candour,  the  discern- 
ment, and  the  justice  of  his  countrymen, 

B  Some 


*  See  Lord  Probe's  speech,  as  inserted  in  the  True  Bri- 
ton, 3d  December,  1802. 


Some  of  the  public  prints  have  thought 
it  expedient  indiscriminately  to  calumniate  the 
characters  of  all  the  officers,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  situations  in  consequence  of 
the  late  visitations  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy 
Boards,  to  his  Majesty's  different  Dock-yards; 
but  as  their  ignorance  is  no  less  evident  from 
the  undistinguishing  generality,  than  their  illi- 
berality  from  the  virulence  of  their  invectives, 
I  shall  pass  them  by,  as  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  proceed,  without  farther  preface. 

In  my  Memorial  *  to  the  Admiralty,  I 
have  ascribed  my  dismission  chiefly  to  "  pre- 
"  judice  highly  worked  up."  That  the  exist- 
ence of  this  prejudice  against  me,  in  the 
mind  of  Commissioner  Coffin,  was  coeval 
with  his  appointment  to  that  situation  at 
Sheerness  Dock-yard,  will  evidently  appear 
from  the  following  correspondence,  since  he 
has,  in  his  letter  of  the  1 0th  August,  1801, 
assigned  that  date  to  it  himself. 

The  correspondence  alluded  to,  originated 
from  an  attempt  of  Commissioner  Coffin  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  Long-boat  No.  2, 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Checquc  (to  whom  it 

had 

*  Printed  in  another  part  of  this  Pamphlet. 


had  been  confided  by  the  Navy  Board's  war- 
rant of  17th  December,  1740,  and  several 
subsequent  warrants)  and  put  her  under  the 
command  of  the  Master-attendant,  which  he 
at  length  accomphshed ;  though  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  said  orders.  The  whole 
correspondence  is  as  follows. 


No.  I. 
(  Copy.  ) 
Honorable  Sirs,        Slieerness  Yard^  9th  Aug.  1801. 

Commissioner  Coffin  having  this  day  read  to  me 
your  letter  to  him,  of  yesterday's  date,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  inclosing  one 
from  me  to  him,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  long- 
boat, No.  2,  *'  being  placed  under  my  direction,  for 
*'  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  mustering."  I 
considered  this  letter  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Honorable 
Board's  order  of  the  17th  December,  1740,  and  was  in 
hopes  all  further  correspondence,  on  this  subject,  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

I  was,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  and  concerned, 
when  the  Commissioner,  immediately  after  reading  to  me 
your  letter,  told  me,  in  presence  of  the  other  respective 
officers,  **  that  he  should,  from  this  time,  take  the  long- 
"  boat,  No.  2,  entirely  out  of  my  direction,  and  place 
*'  it  under  his  own,  and  that  of  the  Master-attendant, 
*'  who  was  to  let  me  have  that  vessel,  or  some  other j 
**  when  I  applied  to  him  for  one  to  muster." 

B  2  lu 


In  conformity  to  this  declaration,  the  Commissioner 
sent  for  Joseph  Towers,  master  of  the  long-boat  No.  2, 
and  told  him,  "  that  vessel  was  no  longer  under  my 
**  direction ;  and  if  he  obe^-ed  any  order  whatever  he 
**  might  receive  from  me,  he  should  immediately  dis- 
*'  charge  him." 

What  the  Commissioner's  inducement  ma}-  be  for 
giving-  the  master  of  the  long-boat  No.  2  verbal  orders^ 
so  directly  contrary  to  those  of  your  Honorable  Board, 
and  so  evidently  incompatible  with  the  performance  of 
iTiy  duty  in  mustering,  I  presume  not  to  conjecture.  I 
beg  leave,  however,  with  due  deference,  to  represent  to 
your  Honorable  Board,  that  as  I  am  commanded  by  my 
instructions  to  muster  *'  at  uncertain  times  ;"  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  I  want  the  long-boat  myself  to  pay 
bounty,  when  the  Muster-Clerk  and  cutter  are  employed 
in  mustering,  or  to  accompany  the  Muster-Clerk  in  part 
of  the  muster,  and  return  before  the  whole  is  completed  ; 
as  (in  winter  time  especially)  it  often  occurs,  that  the 
cutter  goes  out  in  fine  weather,  and  a  gale  of  wind 
arises  before  her  return,  which  renders  the  assistance 
of  the  long-boat  necessary  ;  as  I  never  can  suppose  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  your  Honorable  Board,  that  I  should  be 
impeded,  or  directed  by  the  Master-attendant,  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty,  which  must  be  the  case  if  I  am 
to  apply  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  long-boat  No.  2  ;  and, 
finally,  as  I  never  can  think  of  going  on  with  my  duty, 
as  Clerk  of  the  Checque,  in  a  vessel,  the  master  of 
which  is  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  dismission,  not  to 
obey  any  orders  I  may  see  necessary  to  give  him,  I  am 
obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  request  your  particular 
orders  to  me  on  this  head,  unless  your  letter  of  the  6th 

instant 


Jnst;int  to  tlic  Commissi oticr,  should,  on  reconsideration, 
appear  to  him,  as  it  docs  to  me,  sufficiently  explicit,  as 
I  ijincerely  hope  it  may. 

I  am,  with  due  respect,  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hewling  Luson. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


No.  II. 

Sir,  Sheerness  Yard,  Stk  Aug.  1802. 

Anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  dispute 
with  my  superior  officer,  though  by  no  means  intimidated, 
I  am  willing  to  withdraw  my  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Navy  Board,  which  accompanies  this,  provided  you  are 
satisfied  the  long-boat  No.  2  should  remain  under  my 
direction,  totally  independent  of  tiie  Master-attendant, 
though  subject  to  your  controul,  as  the  Honorable  Navy 
Board's  order  of  the  17tli  December,  1740,  and  their 
letter  to  you  of  the  6th  instant,  have  placed  her ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  when  she  is  not  employed 
in  mustering,  or  paying  bounty,  she  shall  be  ready  *'  to 
'*  go  upon  any  service  you  may  think  proper  to 
"  direct." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

Hewling  Luson. 
Commissioner  Coffin. 


No.  III. 


No.  III. 

Gentlemen,  Sheeniess Yard,  \OthAug.  ISOI, 

Herewith  are  inclosed  two  letters  from  Mr.  Luson, 
Clerk  of  the  Checquc,  on  the  subject  of  long-boat 
No.  2. 

I  can  no  longer  delay  to  inform  you,  that  I  have 
always  experienced  in  Mr.  Luson,  since  •my  residence 
here,  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  30ur  orders,  and  raise 
groundless  objections  to  them.  Instead  of  being  occu- 
pied in  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  I  have  already 
informed  you,  he  has  most  grossly  and  shamefully  ne ' 
glected,  and  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  dismissed 
the  service,  he  is  devising  ways  and  means  to  raise  dif- 
ficulties and  obstructions  in  the  execution  of  orders, 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Mr.  George  Smith  Weaver,  the  clerk  employed  on 
float  this  last  year,  states  the  long-boat  No.  2,  to  have 
been  employed  twenty  days  only ;  the  rest  of  the  time 
she  has  been  idle,  or  used  exclusivelj/  by  Mr.  Luson  for 
his  private  purposes,  while  we  have  often  been  distressed 
for  a  vessel,  to  send  to  Deptford  or  Chatham  for  stores. 
When  the  Ambuscade  sunk,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty 
I  could  persuade  Mr.  Luson,  the  King's  service  required 
my  employing  the  long-boat;  and  the  foolish  and  ridi- 
culous consequence  he  assumed  on  that  occasion,  and 
since,  has  induced  me  to  lay  this  business  before  you. 

Mr.  Luson  will  always  have  the  long-boat  No.  1 , 

or  2,  whenever  he  is  in  want  of  them  for  the  purposes  of 

mustering. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  &c. 

Isaac  Coffin. 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 


No.  IV. 

Honorable  Sirs,  Sheeniess,  lOthAug.  1801. 

Commissioner  Coffin  having  read  to  me  this  morning, 
in  presence  of  all  the  signing  officers,  a  letter  to  your 
Honorable  Board,  which  he  said  he  intended  transmitting 
this  day,  containing  several  very  heavy  charges  against 
me,  on  each  of  which  I  most  humbly  pray,  that  a 
public  investigation  and  examination  of  evidence  on  the 
spot  should  take  place,  before  your  Honorable  Board, 
or  a  Committee  thereof;  I  rely  on  your  well  known 
regard  to  justice  to  grant  me  this  privilege,  at  such 
time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  you  may  judge  best. 

I  am,  with  the  utmost  deference. 

Honorable  Sirs,  &c. 

Hewling  Luson. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


No.  V. 


Mr.  Luson,  Nav;y  Office,  \2th  Aug.  1801. 

We  have  received  3'our  letter  of  the  9th  instant,* 
stating  your  apprehensions,  that  the  service  of  muster- 
ing and  paying  bounty  are  likely  to  be  materially  im- 
peded by  the  Long-boat  No,  2  being  taken  from  under 
your  direction  ;  and  acquaint  you,  that  as  we  consider 
there  is  no  duty  more  essential  than  mustering  His 
Majesty's  ships  and  hired  vessels,  we  have  signified  to 
Commissioner  Coffin  our  opinion,  that  you  should  have 
no  excuse  of  wanting  the  means  to  pefform  that  duty  ; 

but 
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but  whenever  lie  is  satisfied  the  Long-boat  is  not  required 
for  that  service,  or  to  pay  bounty,  he  will,  of  course, 
give  any  directions  for  employing  her  which  he  may 
think  proper,  and  that  you  should  apply  to  him  when  in 
want  of  her. 

We  do,  therefore,  most  strictly  enjoin  you,  not  to 
he  wanting  in  shewing  due  respect  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  at  all  times  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  }'0ur 
duty. 

We  are,  your  affectionate  friends, 

H.  Duncan-, 
.1.  Henslow, 
W.  Rule. 

Clerlk  of  the  Checquc,  Sheerness  Yard. 


No.  VI. 
Honorable  Sirs,  Sheerness  Yard,  \?)th  Jug.  1801. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  respect- 
ing the  Long-boat  No.  2,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
I  shall  always  be  mindful  to  obey  your  injunctions, 
**  not  to  be  wanting  in  shewing  respect  to  the  Commis- 
**  .sioner,  and  at  all  times  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  of 

«  my  duty." 

I  am.  Honorable  Sirs,  &e. 

Hewung  LusoiV. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  correspon- 
dence, that  the  Navy  Board  considered  the 
very  unjust   and  extraordinary  accusations  a- 

gainst 


gninst  mc,  in  Commissioner  Coffin's  letter  of 
the  lOtli  of  August,  1801,  as  unworthy  their 
notice;  since  in  their  letter  of  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, in  answer  to  mine  of  the  9th,  they  make 
not  the  least  mention  of,  or  reference  to  them, 
though  they  must  have  received  the  Commis- 
sioner's letter  of  the  10th  of  August,  containing 
these  charges,  when  their  letter  of  the  12th  of 
August  was  written. 

Had  they  tiiouglit  proper  to  grant  my  re- 
quest for  a  public  investigation  and  inquiry,  I 
could  have  brought  evidence  to  prove  each  of 
those  charges  totally  unfounded,  vexatious  and 
frivolous;  and  am  still  ready  to  do  so,  when- 
ever I  am  called  upon. 

In  the  m  an-time,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  Public  the  following  Vmdication  of  my 
Character,  from  the  unjust  and  cruel  aspersions 
which  those  charges  contam. 

Commissioner  Coffin,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Navy  Board  of  the  lOdi  August,  1801,  begins 
his  accusation  against  me  in  the  following 
words  : — "  I  can  no  longer  delay  to  inform 
**  you,  that  I  have  experienced  in  Mr.  Luson, 
*'  since  my   residence   here,    a  disposition   to 

c  "  misin- 
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"  misinterpret  your  orders,  and  raise  ground- 
**  less  objections  to  them." 

To  this  charge  I  answer,  that  if  my  dis- 
position  and  conduct  have  been  such  as  they 
are  here   represented,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  several  officers 
with  whom  I  have  acted,   during  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  in  Shecrness  Yard  ;  of  the  three 
Commissioners  who  presided  there  previous  to 
Commissioner  Coffin's  appointment;     and    of 
the  Honorable   Navy-Board.      The    continual 
obstructions  and  impediments  which  must  liave 
resulted  to  His  Majesty's  service  from  the  ope- 
ration of  such  a  disposition  and  conduct  in  me, 
would  necessarily  have  excited  the  complaints 
of  my  brother  officers,  the  disapprobation  of 
the    former  Commissioners  resident,  and   the 
just  displeasure  of  the  Honorable  Navy-Board. 
Yet  so  different  has  been   the   opinion   enter- 
tained of  my  conduct,  that  I  have  always  had 
the  happiness  of  being  esteemed  by  my  brother 
officers,    and   honored  by  the  general   appro- 
bation of  the  Honorable  Navy-Board,  and  all 
the   Commissioners   resident   (except  Commis- 
sioner Coffin).     I,  therefore,  humbly   request 
tliem  to  say,  whether  they  ever  suspected  or 

discovered 
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discovered  In  mc,  "  a  disposition  to  misinter- 
**  pret  and  raise  objections  to  the  ord  ts  of  the 
**  Honorable  Navy-Board  r"  And  whether  it 
is  their  opinion,  *'  that,  instead  of  being  >ccu- 
"  pied  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  have  been 
*'  devising  ways  and  means  to  raise  difficuUies 
**  and  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  orders 
"  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  ?"  If  their 
testimony  acquits  me,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat 
this  charge,  totally  unsupported  by  evidence, 
proves  nothing  more  than  that  Commissioner 
Coffin  has,  **  since  his  residence  at  Sheerness," 
viewed  my  disposition  and  conduct  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  prejudice. 

While  ascribing  to  me  a  disposition  which 
I  am  conscious  is  foreign  to  my  nature,  and 
which  I  scruple  not  to  affirm  no  one  but  hlm- 
sell  ever  attributed  to  me,  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent to  charge  me  with  '*  most  grossly 
"  and  shamefully  neglecting  my  duty ;  for 
"  which  (in  his  opinion)  I  ought  to  have  been 
**  dismissed  the  service."  It  also  harmonized 
admirably  with  his  plan  to  deprive  me  of  my 
situation,  which  it  evidently  appears  from  his 
letter  of  the  10th  August,   1801,  he  had  deter- 
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mined  on,  from  the  period  of  his  appointment 
to  Shcerness  Yard. 

This  charge,  however,  which,  if  well 
founded,  would  criminate  all  the  Commis- 
sioners who  preceded  Mr.  Coffin,  and  the  Ho- 
norable Navy-Board  itself,  will  doubtless  be  re- 
futed by  the  same  evidence  as  the  foregoing. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  "  that  I  most 
"  grossly  and  shamefully  neglected  my  duty," 
that  it  is  well  known  to  my  brother  officers,  to 
the  former  Commissioners,  and  to  the  Honora- 
ble Navy-Board,  I  was  assiduously  attentive  to 
the  due  performance  of  it ;  and  I  can  prove, 
by  the  evidence  of  all  the  clerks  in  my  office, 
that  I  performed  more  personal  duty  than  any 
of  my  predecessors  found  it  necessary  to  do,  and 
that,  if  I  had  not  constantly  bestowed  on  it  the 
utmost  degree  of  attention,  it  could  not,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  in  my  Memorial,*  and  for 
many  others,  have  been  carried  on  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  and  die 
Honorable  Navy-Board,  as  it  actually  appears 
to  have  been  ;  though  from  the  notorious  in- 

com- 
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competency  of  some  of  tlie  clerks,  vvliom  I 
found  in  my  office,  many  instances  of  negli- 
gence might,  and  did  occur,  which  it  was  not 
in  my  power,  nor  in  that  of  any  officer,  how- 
ever vigilant,  at  all  times  to  prevent. 

The  next  charge  relates  to  the  Long-hoat 
No.  2,  and  hcgins  with  my  Muster  Clerk's 
statement,  that  she  was  employed  twenty  days 
only  in  one  year.  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment I  mean  not  to  question  ;  and  it  proves, 
that  she  was  only  used  at  such  times  as  it  was 
actually  necessary  to  employ  her  on  that  ser- 
vice: but  that,  during  "  the  rest  of  the  time 
"  she  was  idle,  or  used  exclusively  by  Mr.  Lu- 
*'  son  for  his  private  purposes,  while  we  have 
"  often  been  distressed  for  a  vessel  to  send  to 
**  Chatham  or  Deptford,"*  I  absolutely  deny: 
because  I  can  prove  it,  by  positive  evidence, 
to  be  totally  void  of  foundation,  and  I  do  not 
believe  Commissioner  Coffin  can  produce  a 
si?igle  instance,  in  which  the  Long-boat  has 
been  kept  idle,  or  employed  by  me  "  for 
**  private  purposes,"  when  wanted  for  public 
service. 

I  can  prove,  whenever  called  upon,  the 
reverse  of  his  statement  to  be  the  truth;  that  so 

far 
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far  from  wishing  the  Long-boat  No.  2  to  remain 
idle,  when  she  was  not  employed  in  mustering, 
it  was  my  constant  practice  to  inform  the  re- 
spective officers,  when  I  did  not  use  her  for 
that  purpose,  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  go  on 
any  other  public  services.  If  no  other  evi- 
dence could  be  produced,  the  account  *  of  voy- 
ages in  which  the  Long-boat  No.  2  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  stores  to  and  from  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  and  Chatham,  exclusive  of  others 
to  Deal,  Harwich,  and  one  or  two  to  Yar- 
mouth, will  prove  the  fallacy  of  Commissioner 
Coffin's  statement.  So  far  have  I  been  from 
employing  the  Long-boat  No.  2  "  exclusively 
"  on  my  private  purposes,"  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect, during  the  time  she  was  under  my 
direction  (about  ten  years)  I  employed  her  so 
many  times,  '*  exclusively,  on  any  private 
**  purpose  whatever,"  and  never  when  she 
could  be  otherwise  employed  with  benefit  to 
the  public  service. 

The  concluding  charge  is  expressed  with 
such  artful  ambiguity,  that  it  requires  a  more 
particular  investigation,  and  a  more  complete 
refutation,  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Commissioner  Coflin  says,  in  the  conclu- 
sion 

*  This  account  may  be  seen  at  the  Navy  Office. 


sion  of  his  letter  of  the  10th  August,  ISOl, 
"  When  the  Ambuscade  sunk^  it  was  with  no 
"  little  diffieulty  I  could  persuade  Mr.  Luson, 
"  the  King's  service  required  my  employing 
"  the  Long-hoat  No.  2 ;  and  the  fooUsh  and 
"  ridiculous  consequence  he  assumed  on  that 
"  occasion,  and  since,  has  induced  me  to  hiy 
"  this  business  before  you." 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  my  Rea- 
ders, whether  they  would  not,  from  this  state- 
ment, be  induced  to  conclude,  that,  at  the 
time  wJieii  the  Ambuscade  sunk,  the  Commis- 
sioner applied  to  me  for  the  Long-boat  to  assist 
her,  and  that  I  was  very  reluctant  to  comply 
with  his  request;  I  will,  therefore,  state  the 
whole  transaction,  exactly  as  it  occurred,  which 
I  am  ready  to  prove  by  a  number  of  witnesses, 
and  doubt  not  but  the  Public  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  candour 
and  veracity  of  the  above  statement. 

The  Ambuscade,  in  going  out  of  Shecr- 
ness  Harbour,  on  the  Dth  of  July,  1801,  sunk 
on  the  Middle  Sand,  half  way  between  the 
Harbour  and  the  Nore,  about  five  minutes  past 
nine  in  the  morning.  This  unfortunate  event 
was  immediately  made  known  to  me,  as  I  vvas 
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going  to  the  Lookout-house,  where  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Pay-clerks  were  assembled, 
and  to  which  I  was  proceeding  to  attend  the 
second  day's  payment  of  the  yard  for  Lady- 
day  quarter.  On  entering  the  room  I  found 
John  King,  the  coxswain  of  my  muster-cutter, 
waiting  to  receive  his  pay.  I  told  him  the 
Ambuscade  was  sunk,  and  ordered  him  immc' 
diatdy  to  get  the  muster-boat's  crew  together, 
and  go  off  to  the  Long-boat,  then  lying  at  her 
mooiings,  to  hdp  the  master  rmd  crew  to  reef 
and  set  her  sails,  and  proceed  with  her  and  the 
muster-boat  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ambuscade, 
and  I  would  receive  his  pay  for  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so :  and  the  yard  lighters  were 
also  getting  ready  to  go  out  on  the  same  service. 
Commissioner  Coffin,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pay-table  at  the  time  I  gave 
these  orders,  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  per- 
haps might  not  hear  them,  as  I  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table ;  but  on  my  informing 
him  what  orders  1  had  given,  which  I  did  a 
few  minutes  after  the  coxswain  had  left  the 
pay  table  in  pursuance  of  them,  he  sent  orders 
to  couniermand  the  Long-boat  and  the  lighters 
from  going  to  the  Ambuscade,    which   were  of 

course 
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course  obeyed.  About  two  hours  and  an  half  after 
this,    as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect.  Captain  Van 
Voss,    commander    of   the   Ambuscade,    with 
Mr.  Stamp  the  pilot,  who  had  just  landed  from 
her,   came  into  the  Lookout-house,   or  tempo- 
rary pay-office,  and  related  to  the  Commissioner 
and   the  officers  there  assembled   the  circum- 
stances of  her  sinking,  &c.    The  Commissioner, 
after  hearing  their  narrative,  directed  the  Mas- 
ter-Attendant  to  send  the  yard    lighters,    and 
other  sailing  craft,  to  assist  Captain  Van  Voss, 
and    I    immediately   offered  to  go    off  in  the 
Long-boat  No.  2  for  the   same  purpose.     To 
this   he   answered  with  an  arrogant,  repulsive 
hauteur  of  countenance,   voice,    and   gesture, 
which    excited    general   surprise   and   disgust, 
"  Sir  !  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  sea  affairs !" 
Not  thinking  it  necessary  to  notice  this  extraor- 
dinary observation,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me,  I  said,  "  I  intended, 
if  it  met  with  his  approbation,   to  go  off  to  the 
Nore  about  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  to  pay 
bounty  on    board   the   Theseus,  then    on    the 
point  of  sailing,   provided  the  weather,  which 
was  then  very  unfavourable,   did   not   prevent 
me."     To  this  he  assented,  and  gave  not  the 

D  least 
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cast  intimation  to  me  then,  or  at  any  other 
time,  that  day,  that  he  wished  me  to  put  the 
Long-hoat  under  his  command,  or  that  he 
wanted  her  on  His  Majesty's  service.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  off  with  the  Long-hoat  and  cut- 
ter at  two  o'clock,  and  paid  the  bounty  to  the 
Theseus,  though  not  without  great  difticulty,  as 
It  blew  extremely  hard,  with  a  very  heavy  sea. 
In  coming  back,  we  hailed  the  lighter,  which 
was  lying  near  the  Ambuscade,  and  oilered  to 
stay  by  her,  if  we  could  by  so  doing  render 
any  assistance. 

From  the  above  statement,  every  circum- 
stance of  which  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  incon- 
testible  evidence,  it  will  appear,  that  the  trans- 
action which  tlic  Commissioner  states  to  have 
occurred  tvlien  the  Ambuscade  sunk,  did  not 
actually  happen  till  above  two  hours  after,  and 
that  this  very  unfavourable  representation  of 
my  conduct,  which  he  tliought  proper  to  con- 
vey to  the  Honorable  Navy  Board,  with  a  view 
to  prejudice  me  in  their  opinion,  is  totally  un- 
founded !  That  1  did  not,  on  this  occasion, 
assume  any  foolish  and  ridiculous  consequence, 
and  that  I  have  not  done  so  on  any  other,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  readily  admitted  by  all  (except 

Com- 
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Commissioner  Coffiii)  to  whom  I  am  known  ; 
but  this  charge  is  too  futile  to  require  any  fur- 
ther notice.  I  have  now  investigated,  and 
I  trust  refuted,  evxry  charge  against  me  con- 
tained in  Commissioner  Coffin's  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Navy  Board,  and  doubt  not  but  it 
will  appear  to  the  discerning  and  impartial 
tribunal  to  which  I  appeal,  that  my  disposition, 
my  conduct,  and  my  character,  have  in  this 
letter  been  **  most  grossly  and  shamefully  " 
misrepresented,  with  a  manifest  and  avowed 
intention  to  deprive  me  of  my  appointment, 
and  my  family  of  their  support  ! 

Had  the  public  inquiry  into  these  charges, 
which  I  solicited,  been  permitted  to  take  place, 
I  could,  by  disproving  them,  have  vindicated 
my  character,  exposed  the  prejudice  in  which 
tliey  originated,  and  counteracted  its  secret  and 
malignant  machinations,  which  never  ceased 
to  operate  till  they  had  effected  my  dismis- 
sion . 

I  must  now  request  the  attention  of  my 
Readers  to  the  circumstances  which  occurred  at 
the  visitation  of  Sheerness  Dock-yard,  by  the 
Admiralty  and   Navy  Boards,    in   September, 

.d2  1802; 
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1 802 ;  and  the  subsequent  correspondence  and 
dismission  which  resulted  from  it. 

But  previous  to  this  detail,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  mode  of  trial  adopted  in 
this  Court  of  Inquiry  is  essentially  different 
from  those  wise,  just,  and  humane  regulations, 
in  favor  of  the  party  accused,  which  all  our 
civil  courts  of  justice,  and  even  military  and 
naval  courts  martial,  are  invariably  bound  to 
observe. 

In  these,  the  party  accused  is  previously 
made  acquainted  with  the  charges  to  be  ex- 
hibited against  him,  and  the  time  when  his 
trial  will  come  on,  that  he  may  know  what 
evidence  to  summon  in  his  behalf,  and  be 
prepared  for  his  defence  ;  he  is  allowed  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  counsel,  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary  ;  his  prosecutor  or  accuser  is  obliged 
to  produce  evidence  to  substantiate  the  crimes 
or  accusations  alleged  against  him  ;  and  he  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty. 

But  in  this  Court  of  Inquiry  I  had  not  a 
moment's  previous  notice  that  any  trial  or  ex- 
amination was  intended ;  I  knew  not  even   of 

what 
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what  I  was  to  be  accused,  or  what  evidence  it 
might  be  necessary  to  produce  in  my  excul- 
pation ;  I  was  totally  unprepared  for,  or  un- 
assisted in  making  my  defence ;  my  accuser 
was  at  liberty  to  make  any  charge  against  me 
he  pleased,  without  being  required  to  produce 
any  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  I  was  cal- 
led upon  to  disprove  unsupported  charges  of 
delinquency  ;  and,  finally,  I  was  supposed  to  be 
guilty,  unless  I  could  prove  myself  to  be  in- 
nocent !   . 

Yet  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  and  discerning 
Readers,  that  under  these  complicated  impedi- 
ments and  disadvantages,  I  actually  have  proved 
myself  entirely  innocent  of  every  criminal  ac- 
cusation, that  malice  or  prejudice  could  advance 
against  me,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  judges, 
who  have  not,  in  their  sentence  of  dismission, 
mentioned  a  single  instance  of  peculation, 
fraud,  or  criminality,  committed  by  me,  but 
grounded  it  entirely  on  the  alleged  negligence 
or  inattention  of  those,  for  whose  conduct  I 
was  held  to  be  responsible,  and  who  w^ere  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  their  places  though  it  was 

thought 
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thought  expedient  to  dismiss  me  for  their  mis- 
conduct ! 

I  mustfurther  observe,  that  though,  on  this 
'occasion,  I  succeeded  in  producing  convincing 
and  incontestible  proofs  of  my  innocence,  it 
might  be  possible  (and  even  easy)  to  convict 
aiiT/  persoUf  however  guiltless,  thus  arraigned,  of 
any  crime  in  the  disgraceful  catalogue  of 
human  depravity.  For  example,  if  A  accuses 
B  of  robbery  or  murder,  and  even  mentions  time 
and  place,  how  is  B  to  prove  himself  innocent, 
if  he  cannot  piove  an  alibi  P 

Should  it  be  alleged,  that  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry is  not  bound  to  observe  the  same  regu- 
lations, in  conducting  its  proceedings  and  ex- 
aminations, as  a  court  of  justice,  it  may  fairly 
be  answered,  that  when  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
assumes  to  itself  the  high  prerogatives  of  cofi- 
demnation  and  punislnnentj  it  either  erects  itself 
into  a  court  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
must  therefore  be  guided  in  all  its  proceedings 
by  the  same  rules ;  or  it  becomes  a  court  above 
all  legal  restrictions,  unacknowledged  by,  and 
incompatible  ^\ith,  die  free  constitution  of 
Great-Britain. 

The 
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The  first  public  act  performed  at  the  visita- 
tion of  Sheerncss  Dock-yard,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1802,  by  the  Admiralty  and  Navy 
Boards,  was  mustering  the  yard  before  diem  ; 
it  was  my  duty  as  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  to  call 
each  man  by  name,  as  he  was  entered  on  the 
call-books  of  die  yard,  and  as  he  answered  to 
his  name  he  came  forward  and  passed  the  two 
Boards-,  after  undergoing  such  examination, 
and  answering  such  questions,  as  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Honor- 
able Commissioners  of  the  Navy  thought  pro- 
per to  ask  him.  This  muster  and  examination 
went  on  with  very  little  interruption  till  the 
caulkers  were  called  *,  many  of  whom  had 
entered  into  an  unwarrantable  agreement  with 
the  caulkers  in  the  private  yards,  not  to  work 
for  die  builders  in  those  yards  at  Dcptford, 
Rotherhithe,  6cc.    The  muster  being  suspended 

for 


*  With  these  deluded  and  misguided  men  Earl  St.Viiicent 
arguedj  in  the  mildest  and  most  persuasive  terms,  on  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  ;  pointed  out  to  them  that  their 
discharge  from  His  Majesty's  service,  and  the  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  families,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  obstinate  perseverance  in  this  refusal  ;  allowing  thera 
further  time  for  reflection ;  and  promising  forgiveness  to  such 

of 
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for  that  day  was  adjourned  till  Monday  the 
20th  September,  when  it  recommenced,  and  a 
charge  was  soon  after  brought  against  me,  and 
then  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  me, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  certain  public 
papers  called  Extra  Notes, 

These  notes  are  transmitted  from  the  Master- 
Shipwright's  Office,  signed  by  him,  or  in  his 
absence  by  his  assistant,  to  the  chief  clerk  of 
my  late  office,  containing  the  names  of  the 
men,  who  have  performed  certain  extra  work 
by  task  or  job ^  i.  e.  a  certain  quantity  of  work, 
at  a  given  rate,  and  time,  established  by  the 
Navy  Board. 

From  these  extra  notes  the  earnings  of  the 
several  artificers,  he.  therein-mentioned  are 
ascertained,  and  set  off  in  the  quarterly  pay- 
books  of  the  yard,  by  the  chief  clerk.  To  his 
care  and  custody  they  had  always  been  confided 

by 


of  them  a';  would  relinquish  their  unjustifiable  engagements, 
and  declare  themselves  ready  to  assist  the  private  builders,  if 
required.  This  conciliatory  clemency  prevailed  with  a  few  ; 
but  some  of  them  answered  his  kind  expostulations  with 
insolence,  and  the  majority  remaining  refractory  till  the  time 
allowed  them  for  consideration  was  elapsed,  were  justly 
punished  for  their  incorrigible  obblinacy  by  being  discharged. 
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by  my  predecessors,  as  lliey  were  by  mc,whicli 
I  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Robert  Wilton, 
tlie  former  messenger  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque's  office,  during  the  time  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Tassell  had  been 
Clerks  of  the  Cheque ;  and  for  some  years 
after  I  succeeded  them.  It  is  farther  testified, 
that  when  the  chief  clerk  had  set  them  ofi^  and 
had  no  longer  occasion  for  them,  they  were 
delivered  into  his  custody,  and  by  him  deposited 
in  chests,  which  were  kept  in  a  cellar  under 
the  office.  The  same  confidence  was  reposed 
by  the  chief  clerk  in  Thomas  Charlesworth, 
who  succeeded  Robert  Wilton  as  messenger  ; 
but  it  will  appear  by  the  following  correspon- 
dence, and  by  the  investigation  to  which  I 
refer,  that  he  was  not  equally  faithful  to  his 
trust. 


(  COPY.  ) 

Sir,  Shccrn€SsYard^12d  January,  1802. 

I  desire  you  ^\  ill  immediately  send  to  my  office  all 

the  notes  for  extra,  Avhich  have  been  granted  in  this  yard, 

from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  to  the  31st 

of  December,  1801. 


You, 
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You  will  keep  this  requisition  a  profound  secret,  that 
no  one  may  know  they  are  in  my  possession, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Isaac  Coffin. 
INIr.  Luson, 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque, 

ANSWER. 

Sir,  SheernessYardy  22d  Januarj/,  1S02. 

Pursuant  to  your  desire,  I  have  made  immediate 
inquiry  for  all  the  extra  notes  granted  in  this  yard  since  the 
Commencement  of  the  present  \yar,  not  doubting  but  the 
greatest  part  of  them  would  have  been  directly  produced, 
as  I  had  given  very  particular  directions,  I  believe  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1795,  that  they  should  be  regularly  and 
carefully  preserved. 

I  am,  therefore,  no  less  surprised  than  concerned, 
to  find  myself  unable  to  give  you  any  farther  information 
respecting  the  notes  antecedent  to  the  year  ISOQ,  than  the 
inclosed  report  contains. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,   Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hewlikg  Luson. 
Commissioner  Coffin. 


At  the  investigation  into  the  destruction 
of  these  notes,  Thomas  Charlcsw  orth,  the  mes- 
senger of  my  late  office,  though  he  pleaded 
illness  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence,  was  sent 
for   and    compelled   to  attend.     The  account 

he 


he  gave  of  this  transaction  was  similar  to  that 
in  the  report  alhided  to,  inclosed  in  the  above 
letter  to  Commissioner  Coffin,  but  of  which 
I  did  not  preserve  a  copy.  It  stited,  that 
finding  the  extra  notes  in  question  to  be 
damaged,  rotted,  and  defaced,  in  consequence 
of  sea-water  coming  into  the  boxes  in  the  cel- 
lar in  which  they  were  deposited,  during  very 
high  tides,  and  conceiving  these  notes  would 
never  be  called  for,  he  had  thrown  them  into 
the  sea  ;  except  a  small  parcel,  which  he  pro- 
duced in  a  very  decayed,  illegible  state.  But 
the  answers  he  gave  to  the  questions  put  to 
him,  respecting  the  destruction  of  these  notes, 
having  been  caused  by  his  throwing  them  into 
the  sea,  were  so  evasive  as  to  render  his  account 
of  this  tranaction,  which  was  not  given  on  oath 
(as  no  one  was  sivorji  in  this  Court  of  Inquiry) 
justly  suspected  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jolin  Bishop,  my 
fourth  clerk,  and  also  by  lliomasCharlesworth's 
own  confession,  that  his  account  of  throwing 
all  these  notes  jnto  the  sea,  was  only  true  with 
respect  to  a  small  part  of  them,  which  were 
returned  to  him,  as  being  too  much  decayed 
to  be  renianufactured,  a?id  th?ii  he  bad  actuahy 

E  2  sold 
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sold  all  of  them  that  were  saleable  for  waste 
paper  !  This  ch'cumstance,  which  Mr.  Bishop 
said  he  was  only  made  acquainted  with  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  visitation,  which 
he  communicated  to  me,  and  I  stated  to  the 
Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards,  at  their  sitting  the 
day  after  the  examination,  accounts  for  Charles- 
worth's  confusion  and  prevarication  on  that 
occasion  ;  since,  if  he  had  confessed  the  truth, 
he  must  have  criminated  himself  for  selling 
them. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  at- 
tending this  investigation,  which  1  have  been 
so  minute  in  discussing,  is,  that  from  its  com- 
mencement an  attempt  was  made,  and  most 
pertinaciously  persevered  in  to  its  conclusion, 
to  implicate  me,  as  directing,  conniving  at,  or 
being  privy  to,  the  destruction  of  these  notes  ; 
tliough  nothing  can  be  more  irreconcilable  to 
probabiHty,  or  contradictory  to  truth,  than  such 
a  charge ! 

SupiX)sing  me  base  enough  to  be  guilty  of 
so  mean  and  criminal  an  act,  which  1  will 
venture  to  aflirm  none  who  know  my  character, 
and  who  are  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  will  admit, 
is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  common  under- 
standing 
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standing  to  believe  I  should  voluntarily  permit 
the  destruction  of  those  extra  notes,  which  were 
vii/  vouchers  for  the  wages  set  off  by  my  chief 
clerk  in  the  quarterly  pay-books  of  the  yard  : 
Was  not  their  production,  when  thus  become 
an  object  of  public  inquiry,  of  more  import- 
ance to  me  than  to  the  public,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual but  myself?  Was  it  not,  therefore,  no 
less  contrary  to  my  interest,  than  derogatory  to 
my  character,  to  authorise,  or  even  connive  at, 
their  destruction  ?  Should  prejudice  suggest, 
that  I  might  be  induced  to  destroy  them,  by  a 
desire  to  stifle  an  inquiry  into  their  contents, 
I  answer  that  such  a  suggestion  is  idle  and 
absurd  ;  for  on  this  supposition  I  should  not 
have  permitted  the  extra  notes,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1800,  to  have  been 
produced  ;  neither  could  the  destruction  of 
them  all  have  answered  such  an  intention, 
unless  it  could  have  expunged  from  the  pay- 
books  the  extra  set  off  from  them. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  refutation  of  so  extraordinary  an 
accusation,  I  have,  in  the  affidavit  of  Thomas 
Charlesworth,  which  Commissioner  Coffin  him- 
self informed  me  was  made  before  him,  but 

which 
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which  I  never  saw,  and  by  my  own,  which 
follows,  all  the  positive  evidence  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  adduced,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
notes  in  question  was  unknown  to  me,  when  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioner  required  their  pro- 
duction. 


{  COPY. ) 

Affidavit  of  Mr.  Hewling  Luson,  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque  of  Sheerness  Yard,  Zlst September,  1802. 

Kent  )  This  deponent  maketh  oath  and  sayeth,  that 
to  wit.  j  from  the  time  when  he  ordered  his  messenger, 
Thomas  Charlesworth,  to  take  the  extra  notes,  which 
the  brought  to  his  house  for  waste  paper,  back  to  his 
office,  and  to  take  care  of  all  such  notes  in  future,  to  the 
day  on  which  Commissioner  Coffin  required  all  extra 
notes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  that  day,  to  be 
delivered  to  him,  Thomas  Charlesworth  never  intimated 
to  him,  that  any  of  the  said  notes  had  been  sold,  thrown 
into  the  sea,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

(Signed)     Hewling  Luson. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Sheerness, 
the  21st  day  of  September,   1802. 

(Signed)     Bryan  Bentham,  J.  P. 


The 
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The  second  charge  was,  that  I  had  neg- 
lected my  duty,  by  not  mustering  the  two 
pair  of  day-sawyers,  borne  on  the  pay-books 
of  the  yard.  This  omission,  as  I  then  ob- 
served, proceeded  not  from  neghgence,  or  any 
improper  motive  on  my  part,  but  from  a  per- 
suasion, that  as  they  worked  by  measure,  and 
not  by  time,  it  was  not  necessary  to  muster 
them  ;  and  it  appeared  that  they  never  had  been 
mustered  by  any  of  my  predecessors,  nor  by  the 
Clerks  of  the  Cheque  at  Chatham  Yard ;  so 
that,  though  1  was  clearly  convinced  by  this 
investigation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  muster 
them,  and  was  careful  always  to  do  so,  from 
the  time  of  this  visitation  to  that  of  my  dismis- 
sal, I  cannot  think  myself  culpable  for  not 
having  done  so  till  this  examination  took 
place. 

The  third  charge  brought  against  me  by 
Commissioner  Coffin,  that  the  practice  of  the 
artificers,  &c.  quitting  the  yard,  in  a  body,  for 
twenty  minutes,  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  only  of 
five  or  sljc  years  stj^nding,   and   consequenriy 

origi- 


originated  with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  me,  was 
fully  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morse, 
the  Master- Joiner,  and  Mr.  Binstead,  the  Fore- 
man of  Sheerness  Yard  ;  the  first  of  whom 
recollected  this  practice  of  the  men  being  per- 
mitted to  go  out  hi  a  body  for  twenty  minutes 
at  eleven  o'clock,  for  ten  years,  and  the  latter 
traced  it  as  far  back  as  the  30th  of  Septcin'oer, 
1790,  when  Mr.  Sison  was  xViaster-Shipwright, 
and  near  thirteen  months  before  I  was  Clerk  of 
the  Cheque.  The  account  he  gave  was  re- 
markably clear  and  precise  ;  and  he  also  de- 
clared that,  io  his  certain  knowledge,  the  quar- 
termen  of  the  different  companies  made  fre- 
quent reports  to  Mr.  John  Weaver,  sen.  chief 
clerk  of  my  late  office,  of  men  belonging  to 
their  respective  companies,  who  did  not  return 
to  the  Yard  at,  or  near  the  limited  time,  and 
that  they  were  ahvays  chequed  when  so  re- 
ported. 

The  reason  assigned  for  permitting  the 
men  to  go  out  of  the  yard  to  the  tap-house 
at  the  gate  porters  in  the  garrison,  or  to  their 
habitations  on  board  the  breakwaters,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  was,  that  there  was  not  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  yards,  a  tap-house,  to  which,  as 

1  am 
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I  am  credibly  informed,  the  artificers,  &c.  are 
accustomed  and  permitted  to  repair  for  refresh- 
ment, at  eleven  o'clock,  and  to  stop  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  How  far  this  information  is  correct  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  though  the 
reason  assigned  was  considered  as  a  plea  for 
granting  the  indulgence  above  stated,  it  was 
always  considered  by  myself,  and  by  all  the 
master  shipwrights  whom  I  have  acted  with, 
as  a  practice  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  we 
wished  to  be  discontinued. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  correspon- 
dence, that  this  custom,  so  far  from  originating 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  me  (as  Commissioner 
Coffin  thought  proper  at  the  late  visitation 
to  advance  as  an  article  of  crimination  against 
me),  was  actually  abolished  by  us,  when  Com- 
missioner Duncan  presided  at  Sheerness  Yard, 
and  it  was  judged  beneficial  to  His  Majesty's 
service,  that  the  artificers,  he,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  so  out  of  the  Yard  for  half  an  hour, 
and  work  their  remaining  time  allowed  for  din- 
ner ;  and  that  it  was  never  since  renewed.  This 
is  proved  by  the  following  correspondence. 

P  (COPY.) 
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(  COPY.  ) 

GENTLEMEN,  Noiy  OfficCy  6tk Novcmbev,  1800. 

Commissioner  Coffin  having  represented  to  iis,  that 
there  has  been  such  a  want  of  system  in  mustering  the 
people  of  your  Yard,  tliat  for  nearly  twelve  months  there 
never  had  been  any  new  musters,  under  pretence  the  men 
worked  during  their  dinner  hour;  still  they  regularly 
went  out  at  twelve,  supposed  for  half  an  hour,  whether 
they  returned  or  not  could  never  be  ascertained.  We 
direct  you  to  state  to  us,  by  Avhat  authority  you  suffered 
the  workmen,  who  were  paid  for  staying  in  the  Yard 
during  their  dinner,  to  go  out  of  the  Yard  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  also  why  you  neglected  to  muster  them  when 
they  returned  into  the  Yard. 

We  are,  your  affectionate  friends, 

(Signed)  C,  Hope, 

J.  Henslow, 
W.  Bellingham. 
Sheerness  Officers. 


honorable  sirs,         Shea^ness  Yard,  9th  Nov.  1800. 

We  observe  with  equal  surprise  and  concern,  the 
representation  of  our  conduct  mentioned  in  your  letter 
of  the  6  th  instant,  and  to  the  heavy  charges  it  contains, 
beg  leave  to  reply,  that  the  noon-musters  have  never 
been  omitted,  except  when  the  men  worked  during  their 
dinner  time;   that  their  working  this  extra  is  notapr^- 

tauc, 
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tenet',  but  a/t7cf ;  that  the  omission  of  the  noon-musteis, 
and  the  permission  for  tlie  men  to  go  out  of  the  Yard  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  return  in  half  an  hour,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  Resident,  when  they  beoan 
working  their  dinner  time  ;  that  every  usual  and  pos- 
sible precaution  was  adopted  by  us,  to  prevent  the  in- 
dulgence from  being  abused,  or  to  punish  those  who 
abused  it ;  and  tiiat  the  intire  approbation  of  the  Com- 
misioner  Resident  proves,  tliat  our  conduct,  in  the 
instances  now  complained  of,  was  in  his  opinion  not 
detrimental  but  beneficial  to  His  Majestv's  service.  This 
we  trubt  will  evidently  appear  to  your  Honorable  Board 
by  the  following  statement  of  facts  : 

It  having  been  represented  to  us,  that  artificers,  &c. 
at  Chatman  Yard  worked  their  dinner  time,  with  an 
allowance  of  twenty  minutes  to  cat  their  diimers  in  the 
Yard,  we  stated  this  circumstance  to  Commissionec 
Duncan,  and  also  that  it  would  be  a  saving,  in  point 
of  time,  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  service,  to 
abolish  the  custom  which  had  long  prevailed,  of  per- 
mitting the  artificers,  &,c.  to  go  out  of  the  Y'^ard  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  stay  twenty  minutes  (there  being  no 
tap-house  in  this,  as  in  other  yards)  and  in  lieu  thereof, 
as  their  homes  were  near,  to  be  allowed  half  an  hour, 
when  working  their  dinner  time,  by  Avhich  regulation 
a  bad  custom  would  be  abolislied,  and  ten  minutes  time 
gained  to  the  public.  But  had  they  been  mustered  during 
the  period  of  working  their  dinner  time,  it  is  evident 
much  time  would  have  been  lost,  to  the  manifest  detri- 
ment of  the  public  service.  Commissioner  Duncan 
therefore  acquiescing  with  us  in  this  opinion,  the  noon 
musters  were  in  consequence  omitted  ;  but  in  order  to 
F  2  as- 
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ascertain  whcilier  the  people  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  the  half  hour  or  not,  very  positive  and  particular 
directions  -were  given  to  the  foremen  and  quartermen 
(assembled  together  for  that  purpose)  to  report  any 
defaulters  to  the  Cheque  Office,  or  to  the  Master  Ship- 
wrights, which  has  in  several  instances  been  done,  and 
the  defaulters  chequed  accordingly. 

But  if  this  injunction  has,  in  any  instance,  been 
neglected  to  be  observed,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but  in 
them. 

We  trust  it  will  appear  to  your  Honorable  Board, 
from  the  foregoing  statement,  and  from  those  indefati- 
gable exertions    to  expedite    the   public    service,    for 
which  this  Yard   has,    during   the    present   war,    been 
always  distinguished,  that  we  could   not,   on  this  occa- 
sion, be  actuated  by  any  other  motives  ;    and  though 
"w-e  sincerely  regret,  that  we  did  not  submit  the  propriety 
of  the   measures  in  question  to  Commissoner  Coffin,   in 
his   first  coming  to  this  Yard,  which   we  admit  it  was 
our  duties  to  have  done,  yet  from  liis  long  acquiescence 
in  it,  we  could  not  doubt  but  it  had    his  entire    though 
tacit  approbation  ;    nor  do  we  think,  tiie  Commissioner 
would  have  represented  our  conduct  in  so   unfavorable 
alight  to  5'our  Honorable  Board,  had  he   not  been  very 
much  misinformed. 

We  are,  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Mitchell. 
Hew  LING  LusoN. 
Honorable  Navy  Board, 

From 
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From  the  above  corrcsponclencc  the  Public 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our 
motives  and  conduct,  to  judge  whether  the 
service  was  benefitted  or  injured  by  it,  and  to 
determine  whether,  from  the  share  1  had  in 
the  transaction  therein  alluded  to,  I  am  de- 
serving of  their  approbation  or  censure. 

On  this,  as  on  every  occasion  during  the 
time  of  my  continuance  as  an  officer  in  Sheer- 
ness  Yard,  it  has  been  my  earnest  wish  and 
endeavour  to  promote  the  public  service  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  limited  power  and  abilities, 
and  to  co-operate  with  my  brother  officers,  in 
abettlngand  encouraging  the  ardent  zeal  andun- 
rcmittingexertlonsdisplayed  by  every  class  of  men 
throughout  the  Yard,  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war,  in  expediting  and  refitting  the  several 
ships  and  vessels  of  the  North  Sea  fleets. 

To  the  incalculable  benefits  which  His 
Majesty's  service  and  the  Public  derived  from 
those  exertions,  (without  which  the  glorious 
and  most  important  victories  of  Camperdown 
and  Copenhagen  could  not  have  bee?i  achieved,) 
I  doubt  not  but  the  noble  and  gallant  admirals, 

the 
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the  captains,  and  officers,  who  then  acquired 
immortal  honor  for  themselves  and  for  their 
country,  will  bear  ample  testimony.  In  what 
estimation  Sheerness  Yard  was  then  considered, 
will  appear  by  the  following  observations  of 
Brigadier  General  Bentham  to  me.  —  He  said, 
**  the  Admiralty  highly  approved,  of  the  ala- 
**  crity  and  expedition  with  which  ships  were 
"  fitted  at  Sheerness  Yard ;  and  though  it  \^'as 
"  the  smallest,  in  extent,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
**  the  second  Yard  in  the  kingdom,  and  next 
"  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  in  point  of  impor- 
"  tance." 

The  charges  relative  to  the  omission  of 
night  musters,  and  improper  extra  set  off  to 
the  Master  Shipwright's  and  Assistant's  servants, 
and  to  William  Poultcr,  as  they  implicate  me 
onli/  by  my  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  my 
instruments,  1  shall  pass  by,  till  I  have  refuted 
those  which  attach  to  my  own  conduct  and 
character. 

The  next  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  cri- 
minate me  for  making  alterations,  which  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  bye  extra  notes  whicli 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Board,  but 
had  been  returned  to  Commissioner  Coffin,  and 

were 
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were  then  lying  on  tlie  table  at  which  the  Navy 
Board  were  sitting. 

This  charge  was  so  very  extraordinary  and 
unexpected,  that  so  far  from  being  prepared  for 
my  defence,  I  could  not  comprehend  what  the 
alterations  were,  of  making  which  I  was  ac- 
cused, till  the  next  morning  both  they  and 
their  supposed  intention  were  explained  to  me, 
in  a  conversation  with  Commissioner  Coftm, 
and  then  clearly  comprehended  by  me ;  though 
I  must  now,  as  I  did  then,  declare,  that  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  till  it  was 
imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  though  not  a  shadow 
of  evidence  was,  or  could  be,  produced,  that 
the  alterations  alluded  to  were  made  by  me,  or 
by  any  one  in  my  office. 

They  were  only  made  in  some  of  these 
notes,  and  merely  consisted  in  a  correction  in 
the  date  from  one  day  to  another,  in  this 
manner:  —  Sheerness Yard,  9th  or  8th  day  of 
the  month,  the  alteration  being  made  through 
the  original  figure,  and  both  being  plainly 
distinguishable,  which  clearly  demonstrates 
that  they  were  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
deception,  but  correction ;  as  I  afterwards 
proved   by  the  evidence  of  the  person    who 

made 
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made  out  several  of  them,  and  acknowledged, 
without  hesitation,  lie  altered  them  himself, 
having,  in  the  hurry  of  making  them  out, 
mistaken  the  date  ;  and  he  said  such  altera- 
tions were  very  often  7nade.  The  name  of  this 
person  is  Charles  Love,  a  leading  man  at  the 
Mast-house  in  Sheerness  Yard,  who  added,  that 
these  notes  were  generally  made  by  the  leading 
men  or  quartermen,  and  carried  by  them  to 
the  Builder's  Office,  from  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  mine,  after  being  signed  by  him, 
or  his  assistant. 

Immediately  after  the  visitation,  I  gave 
notice  in  writing  to  my  clerks,  that  no  extra 
notes  should  be  set  off  by  them,  till  they  had 
been  previously  inspected  by  me,  and  signed 
with  my  initials.  In  consequence  of  this 
regulation,  I  detected  an  alteration  in  the  dale 
of  an  extra  note,  which  came  from  the  Master- 
Shipwright's  Office,  signed  by  him,  exactly 
similoj'  to  those  which  were  supposed  to  liavc 
been  altered  by  my  direction,  or  at  my  office, 
and  which  is  a  strong  collateral  evidence,  that 
these  alterations  were  made  merely  for  correc- 
tion of  a  mistake  in  the  first  date,  and  before 
tliey  were  brought  to  my  ofiice.  The  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  note,  wliichi 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  set  off  on  account 
of  the  alteration  in  the  date,  and  another  was 
accordingly  made  out.  Mr.  Diddams  certainly 
would  not  have  signed  this  note,  if  he  had 
adverted  to  the  alteration  in  the  date. 


(  COPY. ) 

Mr.  LusoN,  l8/h*  October,  1802. 

The  under-mentioned  scavelmcn  Avcre  employed  five 
hours  before  time  to  attend  the  boihng  trough,  to  be 
allowed  one  nioht  extra. 

[Warrant  9th  instant.] 

Thom.  Cockles. — Robt.  Grierson. 

(Signed)     Ns.  Diddams. 

N.  B.     Date  altered  at  the  Master- Shipwright's  Office. 

II.  L.  20th  Oct.    1802. 


The  next  charge  was  respecting  a  parcel 
containing  certain  bye  extra  7Wtcs,  which  in 
pursuance  of  Commissioner  Coffin's  order  to 
me  of  the  8th  January,  1802,  I  sent  to  his 
office  with   a  letter  respecting  them,  to  be  by 

G  him 


*  In  the   original  note,  the  date  appears  to   be  altered 
from  the  17th  to  the  iSth,  both  figures  being  distinguishable. 
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him  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Board ;  though 
the  Board  did  not  admit  having  ever  received 
them  ;  and  the  Commissioner  declared  at  the 
visitation  (which  did  not  take  place  till  more 
than  twenty  months  after)  that  they  were  7Wt 
received  at  his  office,  yet  during  tlie  whole 
intervening  period  of  time,  he  never  intimated 
to  me  that  they  had  not  heen  actually  received, 
and  transniitted  by  him  to  the  Navy  Board  ; 
and  from  their  being  absent  from  my  office 
about  three  weeks,  after  I  sent  them  to  his  by 
my  messenger,  and  afterwards  returned,  I  could 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  had  been 
received,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Board. 
In  order  that  the  Public  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  true  and  impartial  judgment  re- 
specting this  vi'jy  mystaious  and  extraordinary 
transaction,  I  shall  submit  to  their  inspection 
the  following  correspondence,  exactly  as  it  oc- 
curred. 


(COPY.) 

.  No.  1. 

Honorable  Sirs,         Slu'erncssVurd,  \Olh  Jiui.  \S0\. 

In    obedience  to  your  directions  in   your  leUer  to 
GommiiJSiOner  Coffin  of  tlie  8tli  instant,  <*  that  the  Clerk 

"  of 
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*'  of  the  Cheque  sliould  state  to  you  particuhuly,  on 
**  what  service  the  Master-Shipwright's  servants  were 
**  employed  in  Michaehnas  quarter  last,  and  send  you 
"  the  notes  in  which  their  names  will  appear  ;" 

I  have  selected,  and  herewith  transmit,  the  notes 
wherein  they  are  mentioned.  With  respect  to  their 
particular  employments,  they  consist  in  taking  oft'  the 
bodies  of  ships;  taking  draughts  and  plans. for  the 
Surveyors  of  the  Navy  ;  working  occasionally  on  the 
Antelope;  laying  down  draughts  of  ships,  uud  construct- 
ino-  models  in  the  mould  loft  ;  and  such  employments 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Master-Shipwright, 
improve  them  in  the  scientiiic  acquirements,  peculiarly 
necessary  for  their  future  stations.  In  thus  employing 
their  apprentices  (who  are  at  the  same  time  borne  for 
extra  in  the  notes  of  the  companies  of  artificers  to  which 
they  are  attached)  the  present  Master-Shipwright  and 
assistant  have  implicitly  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  during  the  twelve  years  I  have  been  at  this 
Yard,  and  I  believe  for  time  immemorial. 

I  am.  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hewling  Luson. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


No.  II. 

Sir,  Admiraltij  Office,  Id  Oct.  1802. 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty  to   signify  their  direction  to  you,  to  acquaint 

me,  for  their  Lordships'  information,  by  return  of  post. 


G   3 
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■uitli  every  circumstance  attending  the  sending  of  the 
extra  job  notes  to  the  Navy  Board,  in  January,  1801,  in 
consequence  of  their  letter  to  you,  directing  you  so  to 
do,  stating  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  whom  you 
dcUvered  the  said  notes,  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
returned  again  into  your  possession. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)     Wm.  Marsden. 

Mr.  Luson,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  Sheerness. 


No.  III. 

Sir,  Sheerness  Yard,  5th  Oct.  \^02. 

In  obedience  to  tbe  commands  of  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  I  now  proceed  to  submit  to 
you,  for  tlieir  Lordships  information,  every  circumstance 
I  am  able,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  communicate, 
respecting  the  notes  alluded  to  in  your  letter  of  the  2d 
instant.  This  I  hoped  and  intended  to  have  transmitted 
by  last  night's  post,  but  was  not  able  to  get  the  inclosed 
attested  declaration  till  this  morning. 

The  extra  job  notes  you  mention,  were  sent  to  the 
Commissioner's  Office  on  the  22d  of  December,  1800, 
pursuant  to  the  Navy  Board's  order  ;  and  those  relating 
to  the  Master-S!iipwrights'  and  assistants'  servants  extra, 
were  sent  to  the  Commissioner's  Office,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1801,  pursuant  to  his  order  of  the  8th  of  that 
month. 

The 
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The  circumstiiiiccs  respecting  the  selection,  trans- 
mission, and  return  of  both  these  parcels  of  notes  appear 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  In  both  cases,  on 
receivincT  the  order,  I  a,ave  immediate  directions  for  the 
notes  required  to  be  selected,  which  was  done  by  tlie 
messenger,  in  my  public  ofKce,  in  presence  of  the 
clerks  ;  and  I  recollect  on  both  occasions  observing  him 
so  employed,  in  passing  through  that  to  my  private  office. 
Both  parcels  appear  by  the  inclosed  attestation,  to  have 
been  delivered  into  the  Commissioner's  Office,  at  the 
times  above  stated.  The  first  parcel  was  retained  to  my 
office,  after  being  away  a  fortnight  ;  the  second,  I  ap- 
prehend, was  not  returned  quite  so  soon.  Mr.  J.  Weaver, 
Jan.  very  well  remembers  both  parcels  being  returned 
into  the  office  ;  the  first  was  in  a  paper  cover,  scaled 
and  directed  to  the  Respective  Officers  of  Slieerness  Yard, 
and  the  words  Navy  Office,  were  written  upon  it,  but 
there  was  no  date.  The  second  was  also  in  a  paper  cover  ; 
but  he  believes  it  was  not  sealed,  but  tied  up,  but  he 
cannot  now  recollect  how  it  was  directed.  Neither  can 
I,  at  this  distance  of  time,  ascertain  b}'  whom,  or  from 
■whence,  cither  of  these  parcels  were  returned  to  my 
office. 

The  receipt  of  the  first  parcel  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Navy  Board  on  the  5th  Januarv,  1801  ;  the  second 
parcel  was  sent  from  me  to  the  Commissioner  by  his 
order  in  consequence  of  the  Navy  Board's  letter  to  him  ; 
and  as  he  never  repeated  that  order  to  me,  or  eicn 
intimated  that  I  had  not  complied  with  it,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  the  parcel  containing  the  notes  in  question,  and  sent 
by  Thomas  Charlesworth  to  his  office,  on  tiie  1 0th  of 
January,  1801,  was  received  there. 

The 
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The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  the 
Commissioner  ackno\vleds:es  receivins:  and  transmitting 
my  letter  of  the  10th  January,  1801,  in  which  I  say, 
*'  I  have  selected,  and  hcrcdtith  trayismif,  the  notes,  &c."  ; 
but  denies  that  the  notes  accompanied  the  letter,  yet 
omitted  to  inform  me  of  that  circumstance,  or  to  make 
the  least  enquiry  respecting  them,  at  or  near  the  time  ; 
though  above  twenty  months  after,  at  the  visitation,  the 
charge  of  their  not  being  sent  with  the  letter,  is,  for  the 
first  time,  brought  forward  to  criminate  vie. 

Submitting  the  above  statement  (which  is  all  I  have 

been  able  to  collect)  with  due  deference  and  respect  to 

the  consideration   of  my  Lords  Commissioners    of    the 

Admiralty, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Wm.  Mai-sden,  Esq.  Hewling  Luson. 


No.   IV. 
Copy  of  Mr.  J. Weaver,  Junior''s,  Declaration 

Sheerness  Yard^  1  st  October.   1 802. 

Hereby  I  assert  that  yesterday,  the  30ih  September, 
1S02,  Thomas  Charlesworth  said  in  my  presence  and 
Iiearing,  that  he  perfcLtly  well  recollected,  that  he 
selected  a  quantity  of  notes  (called  bye-extra  notes) 
wherein  the  Builder's  and  Assistant's  servants  were 
named,  which  notes  were  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Navy  Board,  pursuant  to  directions  from 
Commissioner  Coffin,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  January-, 
1801.  That  he  selected  the  said  notes  at  the  desk  in  the 
outer   p;.rt  of  the  Cheque  Office,  in  the   view  of  every 

clerk 
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clerk  belonoins  to  the  said  office  :  that  tlie  said 
notes  wore  not  out  of  his  possession,  and  that  he  re- 
members dehvcring  the  said  notes  at  tlie  Connnissioner's 
OlHce,  and  to  whicli  he  was  wilUng  to  make  affidavit. 

(SigncdJ     John  Weaver,  Jun. 


No.  V. 


The  declaration  of  Thomas  Charlesworth,  messenger 
in  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque's  Office  at  Sheerness,  states, 
that  in  pursuance  to  orders  received  by  him  from 
Mr.Hewhng  Luson,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  at  Sheerness 
Dock-yard,  or  from  Mr.  Jolm  Weaver,  cliief  clerk  of 
the  said  otKce,  on  or  about  the  commencement  of  the 
year  ISOi,  he  selected  a  quantity  of  notes  (called  bye- 
extra  notes)  and  which  notes  he  understood  were  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Navy  Board  by  Commis- 
sioner Coffin's  order  j  that  he  selected  and  sorted  the 
said  notes  at  the  desk  in  the  outer  part  of  Mr.  Luson's 
office,  in  tiie  view  of  the  clerks  of  the  office  ;  that  the 
said  notes  were  selected  at  different  times,  and  the  first 
parcel  relative  to  tiiC  extra  allowed  to  three  men  in  the 
Mast-house,  named  Temple,  Love,  and  Houghton, 
were  delivered  at  the  Commissioner's  Office  at  Sheerness, 
by  him,  Thomas  Charlesworth,  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  second  parcel  of  bye-extra  notes 
were  delivered  also  to  the  Commissioner's  Office,  by  him, 
Tliomas  Charlesworth.  He  states,  that  tlie  latter  parcel 
of  notes  related  to  the  extra  of  the  Builder's  and  As- 
sistant's servants.  He  further  states,  that  he  is  certain 
he  delivered  both  the  parcels  of  notes  above-mentioned 

at 
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at  Commissioner  Coffin^s  office  at  Sheerncss,  but  ^vhethcr 
to  a  clerk  or  the  messenger  his  memory  will  not  enable 
him,  at  this  distant  period,  to  say. 

(Signed)     Thomas  Charlesworth. 

Sheerness,  4th  October,  1802. 

Taken  and  acknowledged  in  my  presence, 

(Sigyied)     Bryan  Bentham,  J.  P. 


No.  VI. 

Mr.  Luson,  Navi/  Office,  15th  Nov.  1802. 

The  extra  notes,  said  to  have  been  selected  and  sent 
to  us  with  your  letter  of  the  10th  January,  1801,  not 
having  been  received  at  this  Office,  and  being  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  circumstances  respecting 
them,  we  desire  you  will  send  us  a  copy  of  every  letter 
■which  has  passed  upon  the  occasion,  from  or  to  the 
Admiralty  or  this  Board,  and  inform  us  of  every  par- 
ticular concerning  them,  which  has  come  to  your  knoAv- 
ledge. 

We  are. 

Your  affectionate  friends, 

{Signed J     II.  Duncan, 
J.  Henslow, 

W.  BiLLINGHAM, 

Laic  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  Sheerncss. 
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(  COPY. ) 

No.  vir. 

Sheerness  Vard,  IClh  November ^  1802, 
past  4  o'elcck,  P.  M. 
Honorable  Sirs, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday's  date  having  been,  by  some  means,  overlooked 
or  mislaid  at  the  post-office,  is  but  this  moment  delivered 
to  me ;  for  which  reason  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
transmit  to  you,  by  this  post,  the  information  you  require, 
■which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  transnnit  to-morrow. 

On  this  account  I  esteem  my  detention  here  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance ;  for  had  not  Commissioner  Cotlia 
refused  to  grant  my  request  for  a  lighter,  to  transport  my 
furniture,  &,c.  from  hence,  on  account  of  their  being 
■wanted  (as  he  said)  for  public  service,  I  might  probably 
have  left  this  place  to-morrow  morning. 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)     Hewling  Luso^'. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


H  (COPY) 
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(  COPY.  ) 

No.  viir. 

Honorable  Sirs,  Sheeniess,  11  th  Nov.  1802. 

In  obedience  to  your  letter  of  the  15  th  instant,  I  beg 
leave  to  transmit  copies  of  ever}'  letter  which  has  passed 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  extra  notes  therein  referred  to, 
from  or  to  the  Admiralty  or  jour  Honorable  Board,  to- 
•lether  with  the  or iq-inal  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Weaver, 
jun.  and  a  copy  of  Thomas  Charlesworth's  attestation, 
respecting  the  said  notes. 

From  the   10th  Januarj',   ISOI,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  never  had  a  doubt  but  that  the  notes  were  deli- 
vered, with  my  letter  respecting  them,  at  the  Commis- 
sioner's Office,  on  the  day  it  was  dated.     Till  the  late 
visitation  I  had    every   reason    to  suppose   they   passed 
regularly  through  his  office  to  your  Honorable  Board,  and 
that  they  were,  in  like  maimer  with  the  first  parcel,  in- 
})ected  by  you,  and  returned  to  my  office  through  the 
Commissioners ;  though  it  7wu)  appears   that  they  never 
were  received  by  you.      For   this    very    extraordinary 
omission  1  am  convinced  you  will  have  the  justice  to  ad- 
mit I  cannot,    after  having  proved  the  delivery   of  the 
notes  at  the  Commissioner's  Office,  be  accountable  ;  since 
it  rests  not  with  me,  to  say  how  they  were  disposed  of, 
during  their  absence  from  my  late  office.     Being  directed 
by  your   Honorable  Board  to  state  eveiy  circumstance 
relating  to  this  very  mysterious  transaction,  I  cannot,  in 
ustice  to   my    character    (which  I  ;im  hap])y  to  say  the 
most  male,  olent  attempts  have  totally  failed  to  stigmatize 

with 
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with  fraud,  injustice  or  falsehood)  avoid  calling  to  the 
recollection  of  those  members  of  your  Honorable  Board, 
Avho  were  present  at  the  late  visitation,  the  very  extra- 
ordinary observation  of  Commissioner  Coffin,  respecting 
the  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  lOth  January,  1801 ,  which 
related  to  those  extra  notes,  and  is  marked  No.  I. 

He  said,  "  producing  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  a  book, 
"  was  no  proof  of  its  being  sent  to  him.  It  was  possible 
*'  Mr.  Luson  might  write  the  letter  in  question,  and 
^'  order  it  to  be  copied,  though  he  might  not  send 
"  it."  I  believe  it  was  on  the  24tli  September  he  ha- 
i^arded  this  most  illiberal  and  improbable  suggestion,  with 
a  manifest  intention  of  prejudicing  the  Admiralty  and 
Navy  Boards  against  me  ;  yet  on  the  2d  of  October,  only 
nine  days  after,  he  acknowledged  he  had  received  from 
me,  and  transmitted  to  your  Honorable  Board,  the  very 
letter  he  had  said  it  was  possible  I  might  write  without 
sending ! 

In  this  case  he  must  cither  have  been  betrayed,  by 
the  ardour  of  crimination,  into  a  failure  of  memory,  by 
no  means  habitual  to  him,  or  to  accomplish  his  favourite 
purpose,  have,  with  deliberate  premeditation,  suggested 
thai  to  be  possible,  which  he  knew  was  impossible  ! 

As  I  have  been  necessarily  engaged  this  day  in  seeing 
my  goods  put  on  board  a  private  vessel,  by  men  and  carts 
hired  by  myself,  and  am  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  send 
this  letter,  and  the  documents  required,  by  this  post,  I 
rely  on  your  experienced  goodness,  to  excuse  my  re- 
questing a  copy  of  this  letter,  wiiich  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  transcribe,  and  also  of  No.  4  and  5.  For  these 
letters  I  shall  wait  upon  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson  early  next 
week,     I  shall  remain  here  till  the  return  of  the  post,  in 
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order  te  receive  any  further  commands  from  your  Hono. 

rable  Board,  and  purpose  being  at  No.  252,  Borough, 

on  Saturday  morning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  unfeigned  respect, 

Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Hew  ling  Luson, 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


From  the  foregoing  correspondence  it  will, 
I  trust,  be  evident,  that  by  sending  the  notes  in 
question  to  the  Commissioner's  Office,  which 
is  the  only  channel  through  which  public  papers 
are  transmitted  from  my  late  office  to  the  Navy 
Board,  I  complied  with  the  orders  1  received  ; 
and  that  the  Commissioner  would  not  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which 
was  sent  with  the  notes,  if  the  Navy  Board  had 
not,  subsequent  to  the  visitation,  admitted  the 
receipt  of  it ;  since  at  the  visitation  he  said, 
"  that  my  producing  a  copy  of  the  letter  was 
"  no  proof  of  my  having  sent  it  to  him,  as  it 
"  was  possible  I  might  write  such  a  letter,  and 
7wt  send  it.'* 

On  this  suggestion,  evidently  Intended  to 
prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Navy  Boards  assembled  at  the  visitation,  I 
shall  make  no  further  remarks ;  but  having 
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minutely  investigated  and  fully  replied  to  all 
the  charges  which  could  attach  any  criminality 
to  my  own  conduct  or  character,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination  of  those  which  affect 
me,  by  my  reputed  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  my  clerks,  or,  as  they  are  officially 
called,  my  instrinnents. 

The  first  of  these  charges  was,  that  I  had 
suffered  my  chief  clerk  to  set  off  in  sundry 
bye-extra  notes,  signed  by  the  Master-Ship- 
wright and  Assistant,  extra  pay  for  their  ser- 
vants, inserted  in  the  said  notes,  which  was 
not  wrought  by  them,  nor  sanctioned  by  the 
Navy  Board  or  the  resident  Commissioner, 
To  this  1  answer,  that  I  acknowledge  myself 
culpable,  though  not  intentionalli/  crimi?ial,  for 
reposing  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
or  integrity  of  my  chief  clerk,  whose  very 
improper  and  unjustifiable  conduct  in  this  in- 
stance, was  not  only  wholly  unknown  to  me, 
but  directly  contrary  to  my  very  particular  and 
repeated  injunctions,  not  to  set  off  any  extra 
that  he  could  not  justify  by  the  Navy  Board's 
warrants,  or  the  sanction  of  the  resident  Com- 
jnissioner. 

To  the  second  charge,  that  my  chief  clerk 

had 
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had  made  only  sixty-nine  night  musters  in  the 
year  1800,  though  he  ought  to  have  mustered 
the  artificers,  &c.  regularly  every  night  on 
their  leaving  the  yard,  unless  prevented  by  bad 
weather  (which  sometimes  was  unavoidably 
the  case)  I  can  only  reply,  that  had  I  enter- 
tained the  least  suspicion  that  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  so  shameful  an  omission,  I 
should  certainly  have  prevented  it  ;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  extreme  regret,  that  though 
J  frequently  was  witness  to  the  people  being 
mustered  on  leaving  their  work,  during  the 
period  alluded  to,  I  did  not  constantly  attend, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  undoubtedly 
should  have  do?ie,  had  my  chief  clerk's  remiss- 
ness in  performing  this  duty  been  made 
known  to  me.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
extremely  hard,  that  I  should  be  dismissed  for 
my  reputed  responsibility,  while  the  actual 
culprit,  for  whose  conduct  I  am  held  amenable 
on  both  these  charges,  retains  his  situation 
ivithout  any  public  token  of  censure.*  I  must 

also 


♦  About  a  month  after  this  Vindication  was  written,  and 
above  four  months  after  my  own  dismissal,  I  heard  Mr. 
Weaver,  my  late  chief  clerk,  was  discharged,  though  for 
v»lMit  reason  I  was  not  informed. 
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also  observe,    that  Commissioner  Coftin,  who 

was  resident  Commissioner  at  Sheerness,  during 

five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1800,  and  who 

is  no  less  responsible  for  my  conduct  than  /  am 

for  that  of  my  chief  clerks  ought  to  have  poifited 

out  this  omission  tome  at  the  tinie  he  discovered 

it,  by  which  its  continuance  to  the  end  of  the 

year,  might  have   been   prevented,    instead   of 

reserving  it   for  a  subject   of  accusation  at  a 

distant  period,  and  thus  participating  with  me 

in  the  culpability^  though  exonerated  from  the 

punishment. 

That  Commissioner  Coffin  should  criminate 
all  the  resident  Commissioners  who  preceded 
him,  by  representing  Sheerness  yard  as  the 
PaJidemonium  of  idleness,  negligence,  disorder, 
and  peculation,    till   his  auspicious  succession, 

when, 

*'  Confusion  lieard  his  voice,  and  wild 
"  Misrule  stood  aw'd." 

That  he  should  ascribe  to  himself  the 
operation  of  causes  which  would  have  produced 
the  same  effects,  had  he  never  been  Commis- 
sioner Resident  at  Sheerness ;  that  he  should 
attribute  the  privacy,  order,  and  security  of  the 
yard,  resulting  from  its  inclosurc,  to  his  vigilance, 
and  the  savings  arising  from  the  Peace,    and 

the 
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the  consequent  reduction  of  extra  and  discharge 
of  nearhalf  itswar  establishment,  to  his  economy; 
cannot  surprise  any  one  who  knows  him. 

But  that  he  should,  in  his  ardour  to  crimi- 
nate me,  inadvertently  implicate  himself  in  a  still 
heavier  charge,  must  appear  to  them  a  most 
extraordinary  deviation  from  his  usual  circum- 
spection 

He  elth.er  was  conscious,  from  his  first 
coming  to  Sheerness  Yard,  about  Midsummer, 
1800,  that  the  night  musters  were  very  fre- 
quently omitted,  or  he  was  not.  In  the  latter 
case  the  charge  of  inattention  or  remissness 
applies  zaitJi  equal  force  to  him  as  to  me.  On 
the  former  supposition  that  he  did  know  of  the 
evil,  and  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it,  though  he 
had  it  in  his  power,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  done  so,  he  is  far  more  culpable,  since 
he  is  consciously,  and  in  this  case,  intentionally 
criminal. 

The  third  and  last  charge  was,  that  im- 
proper extra  was  set  ofi'  by  my  second  clerk, 
to  William  Poulter,  a  labourer  in  the  yard.  In 
refutation  of  this  charge,  so  far  at  least  as  I 
had  any  concern  in  the  transaction,  I  submit 
to  the  Public  the  following  correspondence. 
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(  COPY. ) 

No.  I. 

Sheerness  Yardy 
Honorable  Sirs,  VJth  March^  ISOI. 

Ill  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  we  beg 
leave  to  inform  you,  that  William  Poulter  was  entered  in 
the  Ordinary,  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  hulk,  the  1st  De- 
cember, 1796,  agreeable  to  your  order  of  the  7th  No- 
vember, 1796,  and  discharged  on  the  lith  December 
following,  and  was  on  the  next  day,  :;/;:,  12th  December, 
1796,  entered  as  an  extra-labourer,  by  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Hartwell. 


We  are,  &c. 


J.  Whitbev, 
T.  Mitchell, 
Hewling  Luson. 


Honorable  Navy  Bo^rd. 


No.  II. 

Gentlemen,  Navy  Office^  20th  March ,1801. 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  inform- 
ing us  that  WiUiam  Poulter  was  entered  in  the  Ordinary, 
on  the  Prince  of  Orange  Hulk,  the  1st  December,  1796, 
and  discharged  on  tlie  11th  December  following,  and  on 
the  next  day  entered  an  extra  labourer,  by  direction  of 

I  Com- 
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Commissioner  Hartwell ;  and  direct  you  to  let  us  know, 

why  he  is  now  discharged  from  the  Yard. 

We  are. 

Your  affectionate  friends, 

(SigncdJ  H.  Duncan, 
J.  Henslow, 
Geo.  Rogers. 

Notation  made  bjj  Commissioner  Coffin, 

The  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  conceived, 
as  the  man  could  not  attend  his  muster, 
he  vas  no  longer  to  be  borne,  in  which 
the  Commissioner  coincides. 


No.  III. 

Sheerness  Yardj 
Honorable  Sirs,  22d March,  1801. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  instant,  directing 
us  to  let  you  know,  why  William  Poulter,  late  master  pf 
the  Longboat  No.  1,  was  now  discharged  from  this  Yard? 
■we  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  the  Call-clerk  conceived, 
as  he  could  not  attend  his  muster,  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
home  ;  in  which  opinion  Commissioner  Coffm  coincided 
with  us. 

We  are.  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

Thomas  Mitchell, 

JIewlinc  Luson. 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 
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No.  IV. 

B\j  the  principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  His  Ma- 
jesties Navy. 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant, 
and  direct  and  require  you  to  continue  WiUiam  Poulter, 
late  master  of  the  Longboat  No.  1 ,  as  a  labourer,  pro- 
vided he  attends  his  musters  ;  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
Avarrant. 

Dated  at  the  Navy  Office,  27th  jNIarch,  1801. 

f  Signed  J  H.  Duncan, 
J.  Henslovv, 
G.  Rogers. 


To  the  respective  Officers  of 
His  Majesty's  Yard,  Slieerness. 


No.  V. 

SiR)  Sheerness  Yard^  22d  September,  1802. 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  the  reason  why  I  set  off 
William  Poulter  the  extra  worked  by  the  labourers  in  the 
Yard,  \vas  by  the  Honorable  Navy  Board's  Avarrant,  27th 
March,  1801,  which  says,  *'  he  is  to  be  borne  as  a  la- 
"  bourer  provided  he  attended  his  musters  j"  and  on  the 

1  a  27th 
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27th  JanuaiT,  1802,  he  ^vas  put  on  single  duj-s,  till  the 
day  of  his  discharge. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obprlicnt  servant, 

(SignedJ        Thomas  Ongley. 

Hewling  Luson,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  the  Checque. 


No.  VL 


Sir,  Sheerness  Yard,  2^th  September,  1802. 

Pursuant  to  your  directions,  I  hcre^vith  lay  before 
you  an  exact  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Navy  Board  and  the  respective  Officers  of  this  Yard,  re- 
specting William  Poulter ;  and  also  a  letter  from  my  se- 
cond Clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Ongley,  giving  his  reasons  for 
setting  off  William  Poulter's  extra,  till  the  7th  January, 
1802. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  your  notation  on  the  Navy 
Board's  letter  of  20th  March,  1801 ,  evidentl}^  proves  my 
solicitude  to  prevent  William  Poulter  from  being  impro- 
perly borne  on  the  books  of  the  Yard,  and  w  ill,  I  trust, 
exonerate  me,  in  your  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralt}'^, 
from   any   impropriety  of  conduct  respecting  William 

Poulter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Coffin,  Esq.  IIewlinc  Luson. 

Commissioner.  '    * 

On 
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On  the  foregoing  correspondence,  which, 
I  trust,  will  fully  exculpate  me  from  the  charge 
of  authorizing  any  improper  extra  to  be  set  off 
to  William  Poultcr,  and  terminates  my  investi- 
gation of,  and  reply,  to  all  the  charges  brouoht 
against  me  at  the  late  visitation,  1  shall  make 
no  comment. 

Immediately  after  the  visitation,  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Navy  Board  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy : 

S'hccrncss  Yard,  ^Ath  Sept.  1802. 
Honorable  Sirs, 

I  cannot  reflect  on  the  result  of  the  inquiry  at  the. 
late  visitation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  my  department 
M'ithout  the  most  sincere  regret;  for  though  I  trust  I 
shall  stand  acquitted  by  your  impartial  judgment,  as  I  am 
by  m}'  own  conscience,  of  any  intcutioruil  deviation  from 
rectitude,  yet  I  must  acknowlegdc  I  have,  by  refx)sin«y 
too  much  confidence  in  those  for  whose  conduct  I  am  by 
my  situation  subject  to  a  must  awful  responsibilitv,  suf- 
fered abuses  and  irregularities  to  exist,  of  which  I  was 
not  conscious,  but  which  I  ouglit  to  have  detected  and 
abolished.  Thus  I  have  not  only  incurred  your  just  dis- 
pleasure, but  that  most  severe  of  all  alflictions,  self-con- 
demnation. Yet  permit  mc,  Honorable  Sirs,  to  state  tlic 
following  extenuating  facts  in  my  behalf. 

The  case  of  William  Poulter,  which  was  insisted  on 
as  a  heavy  accusation  against  me,  clearl}'  demonstrates 
my  anxiety  to  prevent  his  being  improperly  borne  on  the 
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books  of  the  Yard.  Of  this  Commissioner  Coffirrs  nota- 
tion, on  your  order  of  the  20th  iVIarch,  1801,  in  the 
following  Avoids:  ^*  The  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  conceived, 
*'  as  the  man  could  not  attend  his  muster,  he  was  no 
"  longer  to  be  borne,  in  which  the  Commissioner  coin- 
*'  cidcs,"  and  my  putting  him  on  bare  days,  when  his 
inability  to  perform  his  duty  with  the  other  extra  la- 
bourers was  signified  to  me,  are  evident  proofs. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  since  I  have  held  my  ap- 
pointment, I  have  actually  performed  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  personal  duty,  in  its  several  depaitments, 
than  principal  Officers  generally  think  it  necessary  to  do; 
though  it  was  rendered  so  to  me,  by  the  incompetency  of 
some  of  the  clerks  whom  I  found  in  my  office.  It  must 
also  be  evident  to  your  Honorable  Board,  that  I  have 
always  rendered  you  a  true  and  just  account  of  the  pub- 
lic money  with  which  I  hare  been  intrusted,  amounting  at 
least  to  two  hundred  tlioiLsand  pounds ;  and  that  in  my  va- 
rious disbursements,  I  have  made  it  my  constant  care  to 
resist  every  demand  that  was  not  sanctioned  by  your  or- 
ders. This  required,  on  my  part,  the  most  unremitted 
vigilance  and  attention  ;  as  your  Honorable  Board  well 
knows  how  little  assistance  I  derived  from  my  instrumentSy 
till  I  had  such  oi  my  own  appointment,  as  I  could  con- 
fide in. 

These  considerations,  I  trust,  will  prove,  that  I  do 
not  deserve  the  imputations  of  negligence  or  inattention 
to  my  duty  ;  though  I  acknowledge,  with  hcart-fclt  con- 
cern, those  in  whom  I  had  conceived  I  might  saiely  cor>- 
fide,  have  mo«t  cruelly  deceived  and  injured  me. 

To  a  mind  endued  with  generosity,  liberality,  and 
bumanity  (virtues  I  hope  I  shall  always  practise  and  re- 
vere), 
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vere),  crimination  must  ever  be  disgusting  :  but  justice  to 
iHys(;lf  obliges  me  to  repeat  to  your  Honorable  Board, 
tJjat  tiie  extra,  so  justly  complained  of,  was  set  oft',  not 
only  without  my  knowledge,  but  contrary  to  my  express 
a;id  repeated  injunctions,  to  set  oft"  none  but  such  as  your 
orders  would  sanction. 

I  beg  leave  only  to  add,  that  if  the  considerations 
^bove  mentioned  should  induce  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  your  Honorable  Board,  to  pardon  past 
errors,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  atone  for  them  by  future  vigi- 
lance, extending  to  every  department  in  my  office,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  proper  arrangement  and  safe  custody  of  all 
public  papers,  the  prevention  of  improper  extra,  and  the 
tlue  attention  to  musters  in  the  Yard  and  on   Float. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Honorable  Sirs, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Hewling  Luson, 
Honorable  Navy  Board. 


Mr.  Luson,  Navy  Office,  Ath  Oct.  1802. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  24th  of  last  month,  expressing  your  concern  for  the 
abuses  that  have   been  suffered  to  exist  in  your  office^ 

and  are, 

Your  affectionate  friends, 

H.  Duncan, 


Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  Sheerness  Yard, 


J.  Henslow, 
B.Tucker. 
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On  the  23d  of  September,  1802,  the  day- 
after  the  visitation,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Elarl  of  St.  Vineent,  wherein  I  noticed  and  re- 
pUed  to  the  several  accusations  brought  against 
me ;  but  as  they  are  more  fully  investigated  and 
refuted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary here  to  insert  it,  and  I  shall  only  extract 
from  it  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  follows : 

(EXTRACT.) 
If  what  I  bave  stated  can  induce  your  Lordship  to  re- 
gard my  conduct  in  a  more  favourable  light — if  it  can 
clear  me  from  imputation  of  the  least  intentional  fraud  or 
falsehood,  both  Avhich  I  e.qualh'  detest  and  disavow — if  it 
can  induce  your  Lordship  to  pardon  past  errors,  and  con- 
tinue me  in  actual  service,  in  m}-  present  line,  or  grant  me 
superannuation,  my  future  conduct  shall  testify  my  gra- 
titude. If  not,  the  internal  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
probity,  which  I  prize  far  beyond  any  earthly  good,  and 
my  trust  in  that  gracious  Providence,  which  has  supported 
me  through  many  arduous  trials,  will,  I  trust,  rescue  me 
from  my  impending  diiastrous  fate,  or  enable  me  to  hear 
it  with  fortitude 

It  only  remains  for  me  humbly  to  intreat  your  Lord- 
ship to  pardon  the  unavoidable  length   of  this  letter,  and 
to  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  much  obliged  and 

most  obedient  servant, 
Shcerness  Yardy  2?.d  Sept.  1802.  Hewling  Luson. 

The  Rij^ht  Honorable  the  Karl  of  St.  Vincent, 
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To  this  letter,  which  I  sent  by  my  son  Jo- 
seph to  Sitlingbourn,  where  the  Admiralty  and 
Navy  Boards,  who  presided  at  the  late  visitation, 
were  then  sitting,  and  which  was  given  by  my 
son  to  Commissioner  Tucker,  to  be  presented  to 
his  Lordship,  my  son  received  the  following 
verbal  answer,  communicated  to  him  by  Com- 
missioner Tucker — *Mhat  his  Lordship  directed 
**  him  to  inform  me,  he  had  read  my  letter,  and 
(*  should  pay  all  due  attention  to  its  contents." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  how  great  must 
be  my  surprize  and  regret,  when  a  month  after 
the  date  of  the  above  letter,  and  without  the 
least  intimation  that  so  severe  and  unmerited  a 
punishment  awaited  me,  I  received  the  follow^ 
ing  sentence  of  dismission  ; 

Sir,  Kai-y  Office,  2 1  si  Oct.  iSO-2, 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralt}',  having  signified  to  us  that  the}-  have  scch, 
Avith  considerable  surprize,  that  the  various  duties  intrutf^'d 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  Shcerness  Yard  (IMr.  Ilev/- 
ling  Lnson),  had,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  neglected 
for  many  years  past,  by  wliich  the  Pubhc  has  suffered  in 
an  extreme  degree,  and  have  therefore  directed  us,  by 
their  cMer  of  the  19th  instant,  to  dismiss  him  forthuiih 
from  liis  employment : 

K  We 
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We  accordingly  desire  you  \vill  immediately  dis^ 
charge  him  from  t.ie  becks  of  Sheernsss  Yard, 

And  are,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 

(SignedJ  Hekry  Duncan, 

William  Rule, 
B.  Tucker. 
Commissioner  Coffin, 

(A  Copy) 
(SignedJ  Isaac  Coffin. 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  reasons  assigned 
for  my  dismission  are,  "  that  the  various  duties 
"  of  my  office  had,  in  almost  every  instance, 
"  been  neglected  for  many  years  past,''  and 
**  that  the  Public  has  suffered  thereby  in  an 
*'  extreme  degree."  Two  causes  are  assigned 
for  my  dismission,  each  of  which  demand  a 
separate  consideration,  in  order  that  the  Public 
may  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial judgment  of  their  validity.  To  the  first 
I  reply,  that  my  public  conduct  "  for  several 
*'  years  past,"  has  been  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Honorable  Navy  Board,  and  die  several 
Commissioners  resident  at  Sheerness  Yard  ;  and 
Jf  the  various  duties  of  my  office  had  been,  **  for 

"  several 


"  several  years  past,  in  almost  every  Instance, 
"  neglected,"  such  unpardonable  inattention 
Gould  not  have  escaped  their  notice  or  censure; 
nor  could  I  have  been  honoured  with  their  ge- 
neral approbation,  which  1  was  till  Commis- 
sioner Coffin  v/as  appointed  to  that  Yard.  How- 
ever culpable  tlie  various  instances  of  negli- 
gence arid  inattentton,  arising  from  the  noto- 
rious remissness  and  incompetency  of  some  of 
the  clerks  I  found  in  my  office  on  my  first  suc- 
ceeding to  it,  may  be,  no  degree  of  vigilance 
on  my  part  could,  at  all  times,  obviate  or  pre- 
vent them.  The  various  difficulties  and  impe- 
diments, arising  from  the  incompetence  and  in- 
attention of  those  instruments,  to  whose  depart- 
ments the  important  duties  of  mustering  on  float, 
transmission  of  muster-books,  and  payment  of 
disbursements  on  the  heads  of  bounty  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  appertained,  my  unremitted 
endeavours  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  their 
errors  and  negligence,  and  my  frequent  represen- 
tations of  tlieir  viisconduct  to  the  Honorable  Xavy 
Board  and  to  the  Commissioners  Resident,  are 
well  known  to  them.  The  accuracy  and  fide- 
lity with  Vv'hich  I  have  accounted  for  the  very 
considerable  sums  of  pubUc  money  I  have  dis- 
K  2  bursed, 
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biirsed,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  continu- 
ally thrown  in  my  way  from  the  above-men- 
tioned causes,  which  I  will  venture  to  afiirm, 
no  man  who  was  negligent  of,  or  not  conslanihj 
alicntive  to  this  very  essential  part  of  his  duty, 
could  have  surmounted,  prove  at  least,  in  these 
important  instances,  my  diligent  and  imremiited 
attention  to  my  duty,  and  my  fidelity  to  the 
Public,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  Clerk  of 
the  Cheque  of  Shecrncss  Yard,  a  period  of 
eleven  years. 

It  also  stands  on  record,  in  my  public  cor- 
respondence with  the  Honorable  Navy  Board, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  incorrigible  negli- 
gence of  Mr.  Caleb  Pott,  the  Muster-clerk, 
whom  I  found  in  that  department,  he  was  at 
length  discharged ;'  and  his  successor,  from  the 
representations  of  misconduct  I  was  compelled 
to  make  to  the  Honorable  Navy  Board  and  the 
Resident  Commissioners,  at  various  times,  the 
last  of  whicli  was  not  two  months  before  my 
dismission,  was  frequently  suspended  or  mulcted, 
and  but  for  my  lenity  and  forbearance,  he  must 
long  since  have  been  discharged.  1  lad  I  shewn 
less  clemency  to  those  instruments,  whose  errors, 
inattention,  and  delinquenc)^  arc  all  Imputed  to 

me. 
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me,  It  is  well  known  that  I  might  still  have 
held  my  situation.  My  conduct  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Onglcy,  on  an  occasion  which  occurred 
about  three  years  ago,  was  attributed  to  its  true 
motive,  and  highly  approved  by  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  time 
it  happened.  Mr.  Ongley  was  then  under  sus- 
pension, in  consequence  of  a  representation  I 
was  obliged  to  make  to  the  Honorable  Navy 
Board,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Had  I,  on  that  occasion,  prefcn-cd  sdf- 
mterest  to  clemency,  and  declined  all  farther 
responsibility  for  his  conduct,  he  must  have 
been  discharged,  and  I  might  have  obtained  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  to  the  amount  of  300  gui- 
neas.— But  I  disdained  the  base  and  mercenary 
idea :  and  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  who  may  proba- 
bly remember  (and  I  am  certain,  if  he  does, 
will  authenticate  the  fact),  expressed  himself  to 
the  following  effect,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect, in  the  following  words :  "  Mr.  Luson, 
*'  your  conduct  to  Mr.  Ongley  has  been  liberal; 
"  it  does  you  great  honour,  as  it  proves  you 
**  are  not  mercenary  or  self-intcrestedy  and  has 
*'  gained  you  great  credit  at  the  Admiralty  and 

**  Navy 
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"  Navy  Boards."  I  was  not  then  accounted  i 
negligent,  unfaithful,  frauduleut  servant  of  the 
Public  !  Nor  should  I  noiVy  if  my  conduct 
had  not  been  grossly  misrepresented y  and  my 
character  most  sJianicfulb/  traduced. 

Hard  as  my  dismission  is  to  me,  cruel  as 
its  effects   are   to    my   family,  and  keenly  as 
.  I  feel  for  their  distress,  the  injiuy  and  wrong  my 
character  has   sustained,    inflicts   a  far  deeper 
wound.     Could  the  Noble  Lord  who  now  pre- 
sides at  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  who  once  ho- 
noured me  with  his  good  opinion,  see  me  as  I 
am  ;    could   he  view  my  conduct  through  the 
medium  of   the  truth,  unpervertcd  by  artifice, 
and  unobscured  by  prejudice,  he  would  restore 
me  to  that  estimation,  which  I  once  accounted 
the   highest  honour   I  could   po"«scss,    and   the 
same  regard  to  rectitude  wliich  induced  liim  to 
think  justice   demanded   my   dismission,   must 
undoubtedly  operate  in  my  favour.     But  while 
the  accumulated  instances  of  negligence,  inat- 
tention,   or  delinquency,    in  my  instruments, 
long  since  investigated  and  forgotten,  are  indus- 
triously hunted   for,    through  a  period  of  past 
years,  dragged  forth  from  the  oblivion  to  which 
they  had  been   consigned,  and  marshalled  in 

formi- 


furmldable  array,  to  overwhelm  mc  in  unme- 
rited ruin  and  disgrace,  wliile,  by  a  prestldlous 
rcsponsi'jility,  the  errors,  the  inattention,  the 
dehnquency,  of  my  instruments,  nay  even  of 
my  messenger,  were  imputed  to  me,  and  an 
attempt  was  insidiously,  though  unsuccessfully, 
made  to  include  nie  in  the  crime  of  destroying 
those  very  notes,  whicli  it  was  no  less  my  inte- 
rest than  my  duty  to  preserve ;  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  that  the  semblance  of  justice 
should  be  mistaken  lor  the  reality. 

As  an  additional  proof,  that  the  negligence 
and  inattention  assigned  in  my  sentence  of  dis- 
mission as  its  principal  cause,  were  not  attribu- 
table to  me,  but  to  the  incompetency  or  inat- 
tention of  my  instruments,  I  appeal  to  the  Ho- 
norable Board,  whether,  since  I  have  had 
a  Muster-Clerk  of  my  own  appointment,  the 
very  important  duties  attached  to  tliat  depart- 
ment have  not  been  performed  to  their  satis- 
faction ?  Whether  muster-books  have  not  been 
accurately  made  out,  and  regularly  transmitted  ? 
and  whether  the  important  duties  of  paying 
bounty  and  mustering  on  float  (In  both  of  which 
I  frequently  assisted),  were  not  duly  performed? 
J  might  also  ask  these  questions  of  Commis- 
sioner 
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sioner  Coffin,  without  any  expectation  of  a 
negative  answer ;  but  it  is  probable  his  reply  to 
this,  as  to  all  similar  questions,  would  be — '*  I 
^*  know  all  this  was  done,  but  it  was  because 
f*  1  was  Commissioner  Resident." 

In  the  short  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  visitation  and  my  dismissal,  I  can 
prove  by  the  following  examples,  that  my  vigi- 
lance and  attention  were  exerted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Public,  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
Commissioner  Resident.  By  giving  written 
jiotice  to  my  clerks  not  to  set  off  any  extra 
notes  till  they  had  been  previously  inspected  by 
me,  and  signed  with  my  initials,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  detect  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  the 
note  inserted  in  page  41,  which,  though  of 
little  moment  in  itself  when  discovered,  might 
some  years  hence,  have  been  as  easily  converted 
into  an  article  of  crimination,  and  with  equal 
justice,  as  those  which  were  produced  against 
me  at  the  late  visitation,  since  the  alteration  was 
exactly  similar. 

The  second  instance  was  in  examining  the 
pay-books  for  Midsummer  Quarter  1802,  pre- 
vious to  their  payment,  which  1  believe  took 
place  about  ten  days  after  the  visitation. 

In 
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In  former  examinations  of  the  five  pay- 
books,  my  sole  object  had  been  to  ascertain 
their  agreement  with  the  original,  and  with 
eacli  other ;  but  in  this  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  amoimt  of  extra  in  *  days,  nights, 
and  -f  tides,  inserted  against  each  man's  name, 
who  was  borne  for  bye  extra.  By  examining 
in  this  manner,  which,  had  I  remained  in 
office,  J  should  always  have  done,  I  detected 
improper  extra  set  down  to  fifteen  riggers,  which 
upon  being  referred  by  me  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  by  him  to  the  Honorable  Navy 
Board,  was  deducted  from  their  pay.  The 
whole  amount  of  this  extra  did  not  exceed 
J£6.  \0s.  6d. ;  nor  should  I  have  mentioned 
either  this  circumstance,  or  that  of  the  note, 
except  to  prove  the  degree  of  attention  which  I 
was  determined  to  have  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  my  office,  had  I  been  permitted 
to  retain  my  situation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
shew,  that  even  so  lately  after  the  visitation,  er- 

L  rors. 


*  A  day  is  twelve  working  hours  (including  breakfait  and  dinner 
time)  in  summer,  and  while  it  is  light  enough  to  work  in  \vinter. 

f  A  night,  equal  in  pay  to  a  day,  is  by  Board's  warrant  fixed  at 
five  hours.    A  tide  i$  one  hour  and  an  half. 
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rors,  negligences,  ot  misconstructions,  will  oc- 
cur in  other  offices,  as  they  did  in  mine,  though 
without  any  criminal  intention,  either  in  the 
principal  officer  or  his  instruitients. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
injxiries  said  in  my  sentence  of  dismission  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  Public,  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  negligence  referred  to  in  the 
said  document. 

On  this  subject,  the  most  groundless  and 
exaggerated  estimates  of  losses  and  injuries, 
which  the  Public  is  represented  to  have  sus- 
tained by  improper  extra  at  Sheerness  Yard, 
during  the  late  war,  have  been  injuriously  fa- 
bricated, infamously  propagated,  and  too  im- 
plicitly believed.  Some  of  the  enlightened, 
patriotic,  and  virtuous  news-paper  correspon- 
dents, have  extended  their  estimate,  on  this  oc- 
casion to  millions !  Otjiers,  more  circum- 
spect, or  possibly  better  instructed,  have  con- 
fined it  to  narrower  bounds;  but  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  reckoned  a  very  moderate 
calculation  indeed^  of  the  amount  of  improper 
extra  for  Slicerness  Yard. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  refute 
such   improbable  and  injurious  statements,  to 

examine 
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examine  the  foimdatlon  on^which  they  are 
built.  These  are  said  to  be  the  information  ob- 
tained at  the  late  visitation  by  the  Admiralty  and 
Navy  Boards  at  Shecrness  Yard. 

Tlie  only  instances  of  improper  extra  that 
I  can  recollect  to  have  been  pointed  out  at  the 
late  visitation  v/crc  those  o(  the  Master-ship- 
wright's and  assistant's  servants,  and  of  William 
Poulter,  of  thirteen  pence  per  day  extra  for 
about  two  months,  improperly  set  off  by  my 
second  call-clerk.  As  this  latter  transaction 
has  already  been  sufficiently  *  discussed,  and  as 
the  whole  amount  of  d)is  extra  would  not  e^v' 
ceed  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  I  shall  only  advert 
to  that  of  the  master-shipwright's  and  assistant's 
servants,  which  next  to  the  destruction  of  the 
extra  notes,  occupied  the  most  time,  and  might 
be  considered  a«  the  most  prominent  object  of 
any  respecting  my  department,  during  the  visi- 
tation. It  was  said  to  be  enormou-i  and  exor- 
bitant, and  that  die  injury  the  Public  sustained 
by  it  was  very  great. 

That  every  instance,  in  which  any  extra 
was  set  off  to  the  Master  sliipwright's  or  assis- 

L  2  tant's 
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tant's  servants,  unauthorized  by  the  Board's 
warrant,  was  a  culpable  deviation  from  duty,  I 
readily  admit.  That  many  such  instances  were 
actually  produced,  I  also  acknowledge  with 
sincere  regret ;  but  that  they  were  authorized  or 
connived  at  by  me,  I  positively  deny :  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  my 
repeated  injunctions.  This  I  have  already  had 
occasion  fully  to  discuss,  and  shall  therefore 
confine  my  enquiry  to  the  following  question. 
To  what  amount  was  the  Public  injured,  by  al- 
lowing this  improper  extra  to  the  Master-ship- 
wright's and  assistant's  servants  ? 

For  argument's  and  brevity's  sake,  I  will 
admit,  that  from  the  commencement  of  (he 
war,  till  the  1st  of  July,  1801,  when  by  the 
new  regulations  the  Master-shipwright's  war  sa- 
lary was  established  at  JB19.0  per  annum,  the 
average  of  extra  set  off  to  the  builder's  ser-? 
vants,  z.  c.  to  the  builder  himself,  was 
«£l40  per  quarter,  though  I  apprehend  I 
liave  rated  it  rather  too  high.  This  makes 
JC560  per  annum;  to  which  is  to  be  add- 
ed =£"150,  the  amount  of  his  salary,  being 
in  the  whole  o£'710  per  annum;  from  which 
is    to    be    deducted    the    actual    earnings    of 
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all  the  servants,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Diddams,  tlie  Master-shipwright  of  Sheerness 
Yard,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  o£?200 
per  annum.  Thus  the  Master-shipwright's  pay, 
including  the  servants'  extra,  will  appear  to  have 
cost  the  public  £5\0  per  annum,  during  the 
Jatc  war,  till  the  1st  of  July,  1801,  about  eight 
years  and  a  half;  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
=£4,335.  The  Master-shipwright's  salary,  for 
the  same  time,  at  the  war  establishment  of 
^720  per  ann.  would  be  £6,VZ0,  or  c£'l,785 
Viore  than  the  former  salary  and  servants'  extra 
would  amount  to.  If,  therefore,  the  services  of 
the  Master-shipwright  on  the  present  war  esta- 
blishment, which  is  certainly  estimated  at  no 
more  than  a  just  compensation,  would  cost  the 
Public  cf  210  more  per  annum  than  the  former 
salary  and  extra,  the  Public  can  only  be  injured 
in  this  respect,  by  saving  o£'210  per  annum; 
and  what  kind  of  injury  that  is,  the  Public 
itself  must  determine.  The  extra  of  the  as-^ 
sistant's  servants,  added  to  his  former  salary, 
I  apprehend  would  not  exceed  his  present  war 
establishment.  But  if  it  should  be  asserted, 
that  the  Public  may  have  been  materially  in- 
jured by  the  omission  of  night-musters  in  the 
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year  1800,  and  by  men  absenting  themselves 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  Yard,  I  reply, 
|hat  by  the  long-established  regime  of  all  dock- 
yards, the  shipwrights  are  all  divided  into  com- 
panies, each  consisting  of  about  twelve  or  sixteen 
men,  over  whom  a  quarterman  is  placed,  whose 
duty  it  is,  and  who  is  strictly  enjoined  by  orders 
from  the  Navy  Board,  to  report  any  man  bc" 
longing  to  his  respective  company,  who  absents 
liimself,  to  the  cail-clcrk  of  the  Cheque  Office, 
that  he  may  be  mulcted  or  chequed  of  his  pay  ; 
and  if  the  quarterman  fails  in  doing  this,  he  is 
\\2ih\^  Jihnself  io  the  same  penalty.  The  master- 
workmen  and  foremen  of  the  other  classes  of 
artificers  and  labourers  throughout  the  Yard,  are 
under  similar  restrictions,  and  liable  to  the  same 
penalties ;  and  that  none  may  plead  ignorance, 
these  orders  are  publicly  read  to  them,  monthly 
or  quarterly,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  in 
presence  of  the  Commissoner  Resident  and  re- 
?j)ective  officers  of  the  Yard. 

The  Public,  therefore,  cannot  sustain  any 
injury,  from  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  men 
who  absent  themselves,  during  the  working 
liours  of  the  Yard,  unless  the  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  them,  neglects  to  do  so  ;  or 
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ll)C  clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  his  call-clerks,  omit 
chequing    them,    when    so    reported.     In   the 
former    case,    the  responsibility   rests  with   the 
officer  or  foreman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
them  ;  in  the  latter,   with  the  call-clerk,   who 
omits  or  refuses  to  cheque  them.      Thus  the 
Public  cannot,  in  either  case,  be  injured,   if  the 
Commissioner  Resident  inforces  these  regula- 
tions,  or  reports  the  infraction  of  them  to  the 
Navy  Board.     AVith  respect  to  men  absenting 
themselves   during  the   working   hours  of  the 
Yard,   of  which  all   the   Commissioners   Resi- 
dent have    so   frequently  and    so  justly    com- 
plained, it  was,  as  they  well  know,  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  it,  w^hile  Sheer- 
ness  Yard  remained  in  the  open,  public  state  in 
which  it  was,  till  the  new  landing-place  was 
completed,  and  the  habitations  in  the  old  ships 
destroyed.    Before  these  salutary  measures  were 
effected,   it  differed  essentially  from   all  other 
dock-Tjards,    having    no   less    than  four   public 
thoroughfares,   viz.  to  the  Garrison,   the  Blue- 
town,  the  London  and  Chatham  Boats,  and  the 
Old  Ships,  besides  many  places  of  private  access! 
AVhen  these  circumstances  are  duly  considered, 
it  will  appear  by  no  mean?  extraordinary,  that 
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it  was  subject  to  the  various  irregularities,  depre* 
predations,  and  abases,  so  long  and  so  jusdy 
complained  of,  among  which,  the  facility  with 
which  the  workmen  could  absent  themselves, 
and  return  again  when  they  pleased,  was  by  no 
means  the  least.     But  it  is  evident,   that  what- 
ever injury  the  Public  might  suffer  from  the 
men  thus   absenting  themselves,   no  degree  of 
responsibility  or  blame  could  attach  to  me  or  ta 
my  office,   on  that  account ;   unless  it  can  be 
proved,  that  I  wilfully  permitted  or  connived  at 
such  abuses,   or  refused  to  punish  die  offenders, 
by  chequing  them  when  officially  reported. 

Having  now  finished  my  investigation  into 
the  various  charges  brought  against  me,  and  the 
causes  assigned  for  my  dismission,  I  respectfully 
submit  it  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
Public,  to  determine,  whether  I  have  not  fully 
disproved  every  criminal  charge  brought  against 
me,  whether  the  accusation  of  "  negligence  and 
**  inattention  to  my  duty,  for  many  years  past," 
is  well  or  ill  founded ;  in  what  respects 
"  the  Public  have  suffered  from  my  conduct, 
'*  in  an  extreme  degree ;"  and  to  what  amount 

X  have  injured  them  *. 

I—*——  —     ' 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  the  Yard  is  working  tye 
txtra,  by  task,  or  job,  tht  injury  resulting  from  particular  men  ab- 
senting 
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I  shall  only  add  the  following  extracts  from 
my  Memorial  and  Petition,  presented  to  the 
Admiralty  Board  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1802,  and  a  few  concluding  remarks. 


senting  themselves  is  not,  in  most  cases,  sustained  by  the  Public,  but 
by  the  companies  or  classes  to  which  the  absentees  belong  ;  though 
their  criminality  (if  they  -juiifully  absent  themselves)  is  equally  deserv- 
ing of  punishment 

To  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  observation,  I  will  ad- 
duce an  instance  which  frequently  occurs  : — The  breaking  up  of  a  ship 
in  dock,  when  condemned  as  unfit  for  His  Majesty's  service. — In  this 
case,  the  Master-shipwright  and  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  send  a  joint  letter 
to  the  Navy  Board,  proposing  a  certain  number  of  men,  distinguishing 
the  companies,  classes,  &c.  to  which  they  belong,  and  stating  a  precise 
time  ((?.  ^.  sixteen  days)  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  If  the 
proposed  allowance,  either  of  men  or  of  time,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  too  great,  they  fix  the  ratio  of  both  at  what  they  think  a  rea- 
sonable standard  ;  and  by  this  the  work  muit  be  performed.  It  fre- 
quently happens  thit  some  of  the  men  fall  sick,  or  meet  with  accidents, 
while  thus  employed  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  companies  or  classes  to 
whom  these  disabled  men  belong,  voluntarily  compensate  for  their  absence 
by  their  oiun  additional  exertions ;  and  if  the  service  is  thus  performed, 
inexact  conformity  to  the  stij>ulatec/ agreement,  it  is  evident  the  Public 
cannot  sustain  any  injury  from  the  absence  of  the  sick  or  wounded  mea 
in  this  instance  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  extra  wrought  at  Sheerness,  and  all  the  other  dock-yards, 
during  the  late  war,  has  been  in  consequence  of  monthly  "  Schemes  of 
IFork,"  previously  submitted  to,  and  regulated  by  the  Navy  Board,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  above. 
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IMEMORIAL. 

That,  in  the  beginning  of  Februar}-,  1777,  your 
■Memorialist  being  then  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  was 
entered  into  his  Majesty's  Service  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Navy 
Office,  where  he  continued  till  September,  178S,  vitli 
the  entire  approbation  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  as  will 
appear  b}^  the  following  Certificate  : 

**  These  are  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Hewling  LusorJ 
*'  served  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Navy  Office,  during  the  time 
*'  I  was  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  that  I  always  be- 
**  lieved  him  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  duty,  and  a 
**  man  of  integrity. 

''  Dated  at  Teston,  2eth  October,  1802. 

(Signed)         C.  Middleton."" 

That  he  was  then  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Rope-yard, 
at  Chatham  Dock-yard  :  about  three  months  after,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Survey  in  Sheerness- 
vard  ;  and  on  the  11th  October,  1791,  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Daniel  Tassell,  as  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  in  the  same 
vard  ;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  the  22d  October, 
IS02,  when  he  was  superseded. 

That  your  Memorialist  firmly  believes,  at  this  moment 
he  is  as  able,  as  he  is  willing,  to  remove,  by  a  temperate  dis- 
cussion, aided  by  satisfactory  evidence,  every  circum- 
stance of  material  blame  which  has  been  imputed  to  him ; 
and  to  convince  your  Lordships,  that  in  some  instances,  to 
misconstruction,  and  in  others,  to  prejudice  highly  worked 
7tp,  he  owes  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  him  ;  and 
^hat  ultimately,  his  offence  extends  not  beyond  an  over- 
strained confidence  in  others,  resolving  itself  merely  into 
an  error  of  judgment,  to  which  every  human  being  is 

more 
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more  or  less  subject.  But  such  an  investigation  M'ould 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  minute  points  in  detail  of  of- 
ficial duty,  performed  under  the  most  trying  circumstan- 
ces, with  unwearied  assiduity,  though  with  very  incom- 
petent instruments,  and  increased  in  every  depai-tment 
beyond  all  former  example,  particularly  in  disbursements 
of  public  money,  of  which  a  sum,  not  less  than  two 
liundred  thousand  pounds,  has  been  by  your  MemoraUst  ac- 
curately and  justly  accounted  for. 

That  your  Memorialist,  therefore,  however  desirous 
and  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  from  the  result  of 
■which  he  would  have  much  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  foar, 
forbears  to  solicit  an  inquiry,  which  might  trespass  too 
much  on  your  Lordships'  time  and  attention,  devoted  to  far 
more  important  objects. 

That  conscious,  however,  of  no  intentional  neglect 
of  duty,  and  fully  assured  that  he  has  executed  the  trusts 
reposed  in  him,  under  difficulties  and  obstructions  un- 
paralleled in  former  times,  with  a  pure  mind  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  he  cannot  help  thinking  his  case  pecu. 
liarly  hard. 

That  if  credit  is  refused  him,  not  only  for  his  un- 
remitted endeavours  to  promote  exertion  among  those 
under  his  controul,  and  to  rectify  the  errors  and  im- 
proprieties continually  arising  from  the  incompetency 
or  inadvertency  of  the  instruments  whom  he  found  in 
his  office,  but  for  his  disinterestedness  in  trusting  to 
their  promises  of  amendment,  rather  than  solicithig 
their  punishment  by  dismission,  though  he  might  thus 
have  obtained  ease  and  pecuniary  emolument,  in- 
stead of  being  now  superseded  for  then'  negligence ; 
lie  yet  humbly  hopes,  that  his  services  to  his  country, 
M  3 
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and  the  exertions  he  manifested,  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  success,  during  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  ^YilI 
not  be  forgotten. 

That  the  exertions  of  your  Memorialist,  in  counter- 
acting the  Mutiny,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
single  object  of  writing  an  addres"?,  calculated  to  bring 
back  the  misguided  seamen  to  their  duty,  which  was 
printed  and  distributed  at  the  public  expense  ;  since, 
in  addition  to  the  approbation  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 
honored  with  a  vote  of  thanks  from  tlie  the  Committee 
of  Merchants,  instituted  for  the  suppression  of  theTvIutiny 
at  the  Nore,  dated  at  the  Marine  Society's  Office,  on 
the  26th  October,  1797,  strongly  manifesting  the  sense 
entertained  by  that  very  respectable  body  of  the  services 
he  rendered  to  the  Public,  respecting  the  mutiny  in 
general ;  which  testimonial  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
records  of  that  useful  and  meritorious  societ}''. 

That,  in  thus  humbly  submitting  to  your  Lordship's 
view  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  your  Memorialist,  at  a 
crisis  when  exertions,  promptly  and  successful!)'  em- 
ployed, were  of  the  utmost  utility  to  Government,  he 
feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  the  proofs  he  has  ex- 
perienced, of  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  important 
interests  of  virtue,  morality,  and  benevolence,  in  his 
different  plans  and  publications,  having  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Public  ;  in  these  writings,  he  trusts,  the 
true  index  of  his  mind  has  been  discovered,  and  that 
they  have  conveyed  to  the  world  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  purest  principles  of 
integrit}',  virtue,  and  humanity. 

That  your  Memorialist  humbly  hopes,  that  his  cha- 
racter, considered  in  this  point  of  view,  and  as  a  hus- 
band, 
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band,  a  father,  autl  a  member  of  society,  Avill  be  entitled 
to  your  Lordships'  approbation  ;  and  that,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Public,  his  conduct,  though  not*  exempt  from  error, 
bears  ample  testimony  of  his  integrity,  industry,  2ea], 
and  loyalty  to  his  King  and  Country. 

Your  Memorialist  therefore  relying  on  your  liberality 
and  humanity,  hnmbly  prays, 

That  your  Lordships,  in  consideration  of  near 
twenty-six  years  public  service,  as  a  clerk  and  an  officer, 
of  the  good  ciiaracter  he  has  supported  during  this  period, 
and  of  the  other  services  he  has  rendered  his  King  and 
Country,  would  be  pleased  to  grant  Iiim  superannuation, 
as  the  surest  means  to  which  he  can  look  forward  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

London^  24ih  November}      (Signed)   Hewling  Lusok. 
1802. 

This  Memorial  has  now  been  above  six 
months  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  but  as  no  official  answer  has  been 
received  by  me,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
assurances  given  me  that  one  would  be  sent 
me,  I  am  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  anxious 
and  tormenting  suspense. 

If  I  obtain  the  object  of  my  application, 
it  will,  in  some  degree,  compensate  me  for  the 
hardship  of  my  dismission,  and  for  my  public 
services  for  near  twenty-six  years ;  it  will  shield 

me 
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me  and  my  family  from  impending  distress ; 
and  it  will  vindicate  my  character  from  the 
most  false  and  injurious  aspersions.  These,  I 
am  conscious,  I  have  not  deserved,  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  I  should  silently  endure. 

The  foundation  on  which  these  false  re- 
ports are  built,  is  no  less  unstable  than  the 
superstructure.  It  is  briefly  this.  Commis- 
sioner Coffin,  it  is  pretended,  has  saved  Go- 
vernment ten  thousand  pounds  a  quarter,  since 
he  has  been  at  Sheerness  Yard.  The  Public 
must  therefore  have  been  previously  robbed,  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  I  must 
have  shared  in  the  plunder  !  Now  1  deny  both 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion  ;  and  if  the 
former  were  true  (which  I  have  demonstrated 
it  is  not)  I  should  still  assert  the  latter  to  be 
false.  Yet  on  grounds  so  slight  as  these, 
my  character  has  been  defamed,  and  my  dis- 
mission effected ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  I  am  not  only  implicated  by  my  responsi- 
bility in  the  blame  resulting  from  the  incompe- 
tence, negligence,  or  misconduct  of  instru- 
ments, which  zvere  appointed  hy  my  predecessors^ 
but  by  the  degree  of  credit  which  fallacious 
statements  and  calumnious  reports  have  obtain- 
ed. 
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ed,  I  have  found  every  avenue  to  my  exculpa- 
tion obstructed  by  prejudice ;  and,  though 
enabled,  by  a  consciousness  of  intentional  rec- 
titude, to  sustain  with  fortitude  these  compli- 
cated injuries,  I  have  the  mortification  to  be 
suspected  of  being  partaker  in  the  siispeclcd 
criminality  of  others! 

But  it  has  been  said,  it  was  necessary  to 
command  my  dismission,  for  the  sake  of  an 
example  !  An  example  !  !  Of  what  ?  Not  of 
justice;  for  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  any 
crime ;  unless  it  be  accounted  a  crime  to  hold 
a  responsible  situation,  at  a  time  when  any  of 
my  subordinate  instruments  have  disobeyed  my 
directions,  or  abused  the  confidence  I  reposed 
in  them;  not  of  mercy,  for  none  has  as  yet 
been  extended  to  me  ;  but  as  an  example  of 
responsibility y  to  which  the  errors,  the  miscon- 
duct, and  even  the  suspected  criminality  of 
others,  is  imputed ;  on  which  the  punishment 
due  to  their  demerits  is  most  severely  inflicted. 

Whether  such  an  example  is  compatible 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  equity,  pro- 
ductive of  any  advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service, 
or  conducive  to  my  country's  welfare,  I  submit 
to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  Public.     But 

even 
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even  admitting  the  expediency,  or  political  ne- 
cessity for  such  inequitable  punishments,  surely 
a  7nilder  than  dismission  might  have  been 
assigned  me  !  A  reprimand,  a  mulct,  or  a 
temporary  suspension,  would  have  afforded  as 
evident  an  example  of  the  penalties  to  which 
responsibility  is  liable,  as  my  dismission.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  with 
diligence,  zeal,  lidelity,  and  integrity,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duty,  for  near  twenty- 
six  years,  and  have  rendered  a  just  account  of 
the  various  and  many  considerable  sums  of  the 
public  money  which  I  have  disbursed. 

The  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheerness,  in  which  I  have  lived  fourteen 
years,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  my  character.  There  is  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  one  among  them,  who 
can  say  I  have  oppressed  or  injured  him.  The 
invariable  respect  with  which  they  have  treated 
me,  entitles  them  to  my  sincere  regard,  and 
proves  that  they  thought  me  worthy  their 
esteem.  The  very  honorable  certificate  granted 
me  by  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  proves  that  my 
conduct,  during  the  twelve  years  I  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Navy  Office,  merited  his  approbation. 

Yet 
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Yet  what  is  now  my  reward  ?  To  be 
ignominioiisly  dismissed  from  my  late  respec- 
table situation,  lor  tlic  misconduct  of  others; 
to  have  my  character  aspersed  by  the  most 
false,  and  improbable  suggestions;  to  be  ac- 
cused of  peculation  ;  to  see  myself  and  family 
reduced,  unmeritedly  degraded  from  the  re- 
spectable situation  we  occupied,  in  the  even- 
ing of  my  days,  and  doomed  to  experience  the 
most  severe  reverse  of  I'ortune,  unless  it  should 
please  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  consideration  of  my  past  public  ser- 
vices, and  my  present  very  adverse  and  unde- 
served fate,  to  grant  me  that  superannuation,  to 
which,  according  to  His  Majesty's  order  in 
council,  those  services  entitle  me. 

Supported  by  conscious  integrity,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God,  it  would 
be  no  less  abject  than  hnpioiis  to  despair.  I 
have  the  farther  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I 
have  now  discharged  that  indispensable  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  his  character,  by  re- 
spectfully submitting  this  vindication  to  the 
candid  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  Public. 

N 
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AT  this  awful  and  momentous  ftage  of*a  war,  in 
which  Britain  has  been  upwards  of  four  years 
engaged,  and  which  has  fpread  flaughter  and  defo- 
lation  over  Europe,  and  extended  its  baleful  in- 
fluence to  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  globe,  an 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated, or  a  folution  of  the  queftion — **  by  whom 
**  was  it  begun  ?"  can  only  be  of  utility  or  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  among  the  belligerent 
powers  fucha  falutary  convidion  of  mutual  errors, 
fiich  a  fincere  and  reciprocal  fpiric  of  Conciliation , 
as  may  promote  the  defirable  and  neceffary  con- 
clufion  of  an  equitable,  permanent  peace. 

It  has  been  the  coDllaiit  pradlce  of  hoftile  na- 
tions, at  the  commencement  of  a  war^  to  fix  on 
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their  opponents  the  charge  of  unprovoked  or  on- 
juft  aggreflion  ;  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  this  heavy  guilt  of  thus  wantonly  engaging 
in  war,  and  the  awful  refponfibility  for  its  inevi- 
table and  dreadful  confequences,  belong  not  ex- 
clufively  to  either. 

But  in  all  cafes  where  the  belligerent  powers 
mutually  refolve  to  refer  their  unacknowledged 
pretenfions  to  the  dreadful  decifion  of  arms,  ag- 
greflion, fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of  the  war, 
is  merely  an  effedt  originating  from  this  previous 
determination. 

There  are  many  cafes,  as  well  in  the  tran{ac- 
tions  between  different  governments  as  in  private 
life,  fo  doubtful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  liable  to 
mifreprefentation  from  the  paflions,  the  prejudices, 
and  even  the  various  opinions  of  mankind,  that 
(incerity  may  not  only  be  compatible  with  error, 
but  frequently  is  a  complete  extenuation  of  crimi- 
nality. 

Some  maxims,  however,  are  fo  indubitably 
true,  and  fo  univerfally  admitted,  that  a  deviation 
from  them  is  dcmonflratively  erroneous  and  un- 
juft  ;  in  all  fuch  cafes  a  pretended  belief  in  the 
reiflitudc  of  condu(ft  refulting  from  oppofite  prin- 
5  ciples. 
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\:iples,  fo  far  from  extenuating,  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  fince  it  is  adding  hypocrify  to 
confcious  premeditated  guilt. 

No  one  will  be  har<^y  enough  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  following  propofition  :  "  That  every  inde- 
'*  pendent  nation  has  a  right  to  adopt  whatever 
**  form  of  government  it  thinks  prop:r;"  and 
confequently,  '*  that  no  one  nation  can  have  a 
*^  right  to  impofe  on"  any  other  the  government 
**  it  may  adopt  for  itfeif." 

It  neceflarily  follows,  that  if  the  founders  of 
the  foi-difant  republic  of  France,  not  content 
with  maintaining,  as  a  fpeculative  opinion,  that 
all  other  governments  are  ufurpations  on  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  endeavoured 
to  propagate  this  abfurd  and  deftru6live  pofition 
in  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  clandeftine  at- 
tempts to  render  their  governments  hateful  ar 
contemptible  to  them,  by  open,  avowed  invita- 
tionjs  to  revolt,  and  by  an  explicit  aflurance  that 
they  would  affift:  any  nation  diiiatisfied  with  its 
prefent  government,  in  effefling  its  emancipation 
from  what  they  termed  a  ftate  of  ignominious 
llavery,  they  left  no  alternative  to  thofe  nations, 
■whofe  civil  eftablidiments  they  thus  attempted  to 
iiziderminc,  or  fubvert,  but  to  fra-fernize  or  refifi:. 

B  2  How 
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How  far  the  above  is  a  true  or  falfe  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  principles  and  conducfl  of  that  fac- 
tion which  endeavoured  toeftablifli  and  perpetuate 
in  France  an  oppreffive,  military  oligarchy,  under 
the  fpecious  name  of  a  free  democracy,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1792,  will  bed  appear  by  a  re- 
trofped:  of  the  revolution  from  vvhich  the  confti- 
tution  of  ij'89  originated. 

This  memorable  revolution  will  be  recorded  in 
hiftory,  not  only  as  the  moft  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  this  eventful  era,  but  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  itfelf. 

Stimulated  to  juft  refiftance  by  a  long,  uninter- 
rupted fuccefiion  of  tyranny,  one  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  enlightened  nations  on  earth  nobly 
dared  to  roufe  its  gigantic,  refiftlefs  ftrength,  to 
break  its  ignominious  fetters,  to  affert  its  free- 
dom, and  to  demand  its  rights. 

For  this,  the  people  of  France  merited,  and 
for  this  they  will  doubtlefs  obtain,  the  applaufe 
and  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages. 

But  with  the  deftrudion  of  the  Baflille,  and  the 
dibverfion  of  that  tyrannic  fyftem  which  armed  it 
with  its  terrors,  the  fhort-lived  triumph  of  free- 
dom 
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dom  ends.  It  was  noc  the  alcar  of  liberty ,  but 
of  fadion,  that  was  ere(fled  on  the  ruins  of  this 
fortrefs  of  defpotifm. 

No  nation  had  ever  a  fairer  opportunity  to 
eflablilh  a  free  and  permanent  conftitution  ;  and 
there  undoubtedly  were,  in  the  firft  conllituenc 
alfembly,  men  of  ability  and  virtue  equal  to  the 
arduous  tafk. 

But  the  "  ftiil  fmall  voice"  of  reafon  and  truth 
could  not  be  heard  amid  the  roar  of  contending 
fadions,  and  the  frantic  orgies  of  a  people  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fubtile  paflion  of  deiigning  dema- 
gogues, who  artfully  taught  them  to  believe  that 
every  focial  reftridion  was  treafon  to  the  "  Rights 
'*  of  Man"  ;  that  equality,  not  only  of  protec- 
tion but  of  ftation,  was  effential  to  civil  liberty ; 
and,  finally,  that  monarchy,  divefted  of  power, 
but  loaded  with  refponfibility,  was  to  be  retained 
juft  long  enough  to  make  it  hated,  ridiculed,  and 
defpifed,  and  then  to  be  ignominioully  degraded, 
and  wantonly  dellroyed,  to  make  way  for  that 
perfc(5l,  immaculate  phenomenon  in  government, 
a  pure  democracy  of  Jacobins,  inverted  with 
fupreme  power,  and  fubje<5l  to  no  controul  but 
the  fuperintending  wifdom  and  fovereign  voice 
of  a  Parifian  mob  ' 

Thus 
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■*Thiis  wickedly  and  fatally  was  the  liberty  of 
Frafnce  facrificed  ro  a  worthlefs  fadion  ;  and  a 
conftitution,  marked  with  ftrong,  exprefTive  traits 
of  a  divine  origin,  llrangled  at  its  birth. 

The  abufed^  infulted  populace,  goaded  by 
their  unprincipled  apoftate  leaders,  and  accele- 
rated by  that  impetuous-  volatility  which  is  their 
national  charaderiflic,  preffed  on  in  a  headlong, 
furious  courfe,  rapidly  pafTing  the  bounds  of 
liberty,  jufliice,  and  reafon,  and  ignorantly  pur- 
fuing  "  the  reverfe  of  wrong  for  right,"  till  they 
reached  the  oppofite  extreme  of  focial  evil,  more 
dreadful  than  dcfpotifm  iifelf ;  they  madly  ereded 
the  ftandard  of  anarchy,  the  bloody  fign?.l  for  in- 
difcriminate  fury,  Slaughter,  and  devaluation. 

To  midake  vengeance  for  jufliice,  and  retalia- 
tion of  evil  for  redrefs,  are  too  common  yet  fatal 
errors.  In  private  life  they  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fufferings  and  deep  remorfe  ;  and  when 
nations  arc  afluated  by  principles  fo  erroneous  and 
depraved,  they  feldom  cfcape  a  fevere  retribu- 
tion. 

How  awfully  is  this  diftributive  juftice  exem- 
plified by  the  late  eventful  hiftory,  and  prefent 
dreadful  ftate  of  France  !  Her  monarchy  dates  its 

fall 
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fall  from  its  unjufl;  interference  in  the  war  between 
Britain  and  America ;  from  its  inlidious  endea- 
vours to  undermine  a  power  it  was  too  feeble  to 
fubvert. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Baftille,  elated  with 
their  viftory,  reftrained  by  no  principle  of  reH- 
gion,  juftice,  or  humanity,  and  inflamed  by  the 
infatiable  paflions  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  re- 
venge, became,  under  the  fkilful  management  of 
their  leaders,  the  inftruments  of  a  tyranny  far 
more  defpotic  and  fanguinary  than  any  that  ever 
has  been  recorded  in  hiflory ;  and  largely  partici- 
pated in  the  miferies  they  produced. 

A  punifliment  equally  juft,  exemplary,  and 
fevere,  awaited  the  fadious  demagogues  them- 
.felves  ;  eagle-eyed  in  difcovering,  and  indefati- 
gable in  adopting,  the  fured  means  to  attain  the 
ol.)je(fl:  of  their  ambition,  yet  blind  to  the  inevi- 
table confequences  that  muft  enfue  from  a  fyftem 
fo  fuper-eminent  in  atrocity,  they  faw  not  that 
the  guillotine,  which  had  glutted  their  vengeance, 
gratified  their  avarice,  and  fuftained  their  power, 
would  fall  with  avenging  juftice  on  their  devoted 
heads. 
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How  exemplary  is  the  admonition  which  the 
revolution  in  France  affords  to  the  fiirroiinding 
governments  and  nations  !  how  (Irongly  does  it 
inculcate  thofe  divine  truths,  that  a  people  who  are 
deftitute  of  religion,  virtue,  or  humanity,  cannot 
be  free ;  nor  a  government  founded  on  atheifm, 
terror,  profligacy,  and  coercion,  fecure  ! 

*'  Dark,  intricate,"  and  infcrutable  as  the  ways 
of  heaven  appear  to  the  circumfcribed,  dubious 
view  of  human  reafon ;  ftrange  as  it  may  feem 
that  the  innocent  fhould  frequently  fuffcr  the  pu- 
nilhment  due  to  the  guilty,  that  "  the  people 
'^  fhould  bleed  when  their  governors  run  mad  ;"* 
yet  the  invariable,  the  infeparable  connection  be- 
tween the  probity  and  profperity,  the  profligacy 
and  decline,  of  nations  and  of  empires,  proves, 
beyond  the  pofiibility  of  a  doubt,  the  moral 
agency — the  over-ruling  providence  of  God. 

Had  the  court,  the  nobles,  the  national  af- 
fembly,  and  the  people  of  France,  been  aduated 
by  principles  of  virtue,  moderation,  and  mutual 
confidence,  the  conftitution  of  1789  might  have 
been  rendered  at  once  refpedlable  and  permanent; 
and  Europe  might  have  efcaped  the  horrors  of 

*  Pelirant  reges,  pleduntur  Achivi. 
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this  defolatlng  war;  but  the  general  depravity  and 
infincerity,  the  contention  of  paflions,  interefts, 
and  prejudices,  artfully  inflamed  and  fyftemati- 
€ally  dircded  by  that  afcendant  fadion,  which  foon 
after  obtained  for  itfelf  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,*  not  only  obfcured  the  opening  dawn  of 
liberty  in  France,  but  involved  the  neighbouring 
nations  in  the  deepening — ftill  impending  gloom 
of  that  wide-wafting  llorm  their  fanguinary  am- 
bition has  rai  fed. 

Secure  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  pro- 
fligate, fanguinary  populace  of  Paris,  whom  a 
iimilarity  of  diipofition  and  defires  attached  to 
their  interefli,  and  a  confcious  inferiority  of  in- 
telledl  fubjeded  to  their  power,  they  wanted 
not,  nor  indeed  could  they  poflibly  have  obtain- 
ed, an  engine  better  calculated  to  infure  their 
fuccefs. 

Intimately  acquainted  with  its  latent  fprings, 
they  could  dire(5t  all  its  movements  at  pleafure, 
and  accommodate  it  with  equal  facility  to  the 
varied  fcenes  and  incidents  of  their  tragic  drama. 
A  fpedacle,  a  tumult,  or  a  maflfacre,  they  could 
produce  with  a  wifh,  whenever  it  was  their  obje<5t 
to  amufe,  to  intimidate,  or  to  deftroy. 

*  The  Jacobins. 

C  Even 
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Even  the  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  muft  ac- 
knowledge, they  were  no  lets  fertile  in  expedients 
than  judicious  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

They  knew  that  their  comprehenfive  plan,  which 
included  not  only  the  attainment  of  abfotute 
power  in  France,  but  the  fubjugation  or  fub- 
verfion  of  all  the  neio^hbouring;  orovernmenis, 
muft  expand  by  degrees,  and  might  by  a  proper 
combination  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  render  the 
firft  of  thefe  defigns  fubfervient  to  the  fecond. 

Senfible  that  the  conftitution  of  1789  had 
neither  (lability  nor  confidence  to  render  it  per- 
manent, they  were  not  only  content,  but  gratified 
by  the  trial  of  fo  hopelefs  an  experiment. 

They  therefore  manifefted  an  alacrity,  no  lefs 
prompt,  than  that  of  the  real  champions  of  liberty  %. 
and  the  blind  deluded  populace,  in  the  folemn 
confederation  of  liie  14th  of  July,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

To  thefe  eminent  legiflators  and  philofophers, 
whofe  fuperior  inrellcds,  and  convenient  con- 
fcicnces,  enable  them  to  rejed  the  idea  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  ftate,  as  vain  chimeras  of  the  vulgar 

multitude, 


multitude,  nothing  could  be  more  trivial  than  the 
obligations  of  an  oath.  How  admirably  then, 
was  this  national  pageant  in  every  refpeft  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  their  views  I 

The  regulated  concourle  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  annually 
aflemblcd  to  confirm,  by  a  folemn  oath,  the  con- 
flitution,  which  was  to  fecure  to  the  whole  French 
nation  *'  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man;" 
the  enlivening  and  "  fpirit-ftirring"  founds  of 
vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  celebrating  in 
patriotic  and  martial  hymns  the  praifcs  and  tri- 
umphs of  freedom ;  occafionally  interrupted  by 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  en- 
raptured millions ;  and  the  altar  of  liberty,  de- 
corated with  its  appropriate  emblems  and  devices ; 
formed  altogether  as  grand  and  animating  a 
pageant  as  it  was  pofllble  for  human  art  to  exhibit, 
or  even  for  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  abafement  of  royalty,  which  occupied  an 
inferior  ftation,  and  had  afubordinatc  and  humili- 
ating part  afligned  it,  in  this  auguft  and  impofing 
fpeftacle,  was  admirably  calculated  to  heighten 
the  ftage  effe-fV,  by  abating  the  ancient  national 
veneration  and  love  of  monarchy,  and  infpiring 
the  afloniriied  populace,  who  were  .at^  once  fpec- 
C  2  tators 
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tators  and  aftors   of  the  lofty  fcene,  with  high 
ideas  of  their  own  confeqiicnce  and  eftimation^ 

In  any  country  a  fpecflacle  fo  uncommon  and 
fo  fublime,  would  have  been  deeply  impreflive; 
but  in  France  it  was  fafcinating  ;  and  raifed  a 
fervour  of  enthufiafm  which  the  popular  leaders 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  maintain,  by  fuc- 
ceffive  appeals  to  their  paflions.  In  the  hall 
of  the  Jacobins,  hung  round  with  the  chains, 
iron  cages,  and  various  engines  of  tyranny  or 
torture,  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Baftille,  the  people  faw  at  once  the  trophies 
of  their  conqueft,  and  the  incentives  of  their 
revenge.  The  deftrudion  of  the  royal  ftatues 
and  emblems,  and  the  abolition  of  all  ar- 
morial and  hereditary  honours,  admonifhed 
them  that  monarchy  and  nobility  being  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  ufurpations  on  the 
rights  of  man,  were  fallen  in  France,  never  to 
rife  again.  The  infcriptions  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  every  where  met  the  eye  ;  the  ftudied 
vulgarity  of  falutation  and  language;  the  fhame- 
lefs  profligacy  of  manners,  and  the  fqualid  mean- 
nefs  of  attire,  were  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
Sanfculottifm  :  the  fuHbme  incenfe  offered  by  hy- 
pocrify  to  folly  !  The  apotheofis  of  reafon,  per- 
fonified  by  a  female,  of  whom  the  famous  Dr. 
Graham's    goddefs  of  health   was   probably   the 

prototype, 
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prototype,  was  an  admirable  device  to  perfuade 
the  people  that  religion  was  no  more  than  a 
bugbear  and  an  impolition  ;  and  the  jignijicant 
inlcription,  which  pointed  out  their  cemeteries  as 
**  the  realms  of  eternal  flecp/'  was  well  calculated 
to  filence  the  murmurs  of  confcience,  to  extinguilh 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  baniih  the  dread 
of  retribution. 

Nor  was  there  lefs  of  policy,  in  the  progreflivc 
fyftematic  cruelty,  with  which  the  Jacobin  fadlion 
treated  the  ill-fated  Royal  Family  of  France. 

Confcious  of  the  high  veneration  in  which 
monarchy  was  held  in  France  till  the  late  fudden 
revolution,  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  it 
had  ftill  many  ftrenuous  adherents  in  the  diftant 
provinces,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  capital  itfelf. 
It  was  no  lefs  evident  that  whatever  ads  ot  tyranny 
and  oppreffion  might, according  to  the  defpotic  con- 
ftitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  fanclion  of  his  name,  Louis  XVI. 
fo  far  from  being  himfelf  a  tyrant,  was  pofTefTed  of 
a  difpofition  remarkably  placid  and  humane. 
Their  obje6l  therefore  was,  to  make  not  only  the 
monarchy  itfelf,  but  the  unhappy  king,  "  who 
bore  his  faculties  thus  meekly,"  odious  to  the 
people  before  they  ventured  on 

"  The  deep  damnr.tioo  of  his  taking  off." 
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In  the  rapid  reflux  of  popular  opinion,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  tranfition  from  venera- 
tion to  contempt. 

Hiftory  abounds  in  examples  of  this  flu6lua- 
tion,  the  caufe  of  which  is  coeval  with  human 
nature,  and  refuks  from  its  imperfections  and  per- 
verfenefs,  always  varying  in  its  unliable  judg- 
ment to  oppofite  extremes,  and  unreafonably  de- 
preciating what  it  has  fondly  overvalued. 

The  malignant,  fanguinary  fadlion,  faw  that 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  defeat  or  vice  incident 
to  the  nature  of  man,  might  be  made  fubfervient 
to  their  defigns;  and  it  would  be  unjufl  to  their 
pent-tracion  and  genius  to  deny  their  fkill  in  the 
application  of  the  vileft  principles  to  the  mod 
iniquitous  purpofes. 

To  enter  into  a  circumfrantial  detail  of  events 
fo  recent  would  be  fuperfluous ;  fince  it  is  the 
fole  objccl  of  this  efTay  to  conciliate,  not  to 
inflame,  ihc  unreafonable  and  mod  impolitic 
animofity  that  now,  too  fatally  for  France  and 
Britain,  exerts  its  exterminating  influence  in  this 
indecifive  war — 


To 
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To  prove  that  it  is  the  reciprocal  intereft  of 
both  thefe  nations,  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
both  their  governments,  to  terminate  the  deftruc- 
tive  conteft,  not  only  by  a  juft  and  honourable 
peace,  founded  on  reciprocal  conceffion,  forbear- 
ance, and  oblivion  of  ancient  enmity  and  prefcnt 
injury,  but  (however  incongruous  the  idea  may 
at  firft   fight   appear)   by    a   fincere,  permanent 

ALLIANCE. 

No  meafure  fliort  of  this  ccnfecure  the  repofe  of 
Europe.  The  abfurd,  the  horrid  idea  of  natural 
enmity  between  Britain  and  France,  mud  either 
be  eternally  extinguifhed,  or  its  fmothered  em,bers 
will  foon  again  burfl  forth  in  dreadful  con^a- 
gration. 

But  this  amity,  which  cannot  be  fincere  with<» 
out  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  ambition,  abafe- 
ment  of  pride,  and,  in  fliort,  without  a  total  dere- 
liftion  of  the  opinions,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
principles  by  which  England  and  France  have  for 
many  centuries  been  governed,  can  only  proceed 
from  that  mod  difficult  of  all  human  exertions, 

A  MUTUAL  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  ERROR.* 

*  This  fubjed  is  more  fully  difcufled  in  the  Second  Section, 

PofiTiblv 
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PofTibly  this  is  too  much  for  anj^  one  who  Is 
not  a  philofopher,  a  maniac,  or  an  ideot,  to  ex- 
ped.  It  is  at  lead  totally  different  from  the 
wife  policy  of  the  moft  fagacious  cabinets,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  minifters,  that  the  prefent 
or  any  other  century  fince  the  Chriftian  sera, 
or  even  the  annals  of  the  world  itfelf  can 
produce. 

This,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  melan- 
choly truth  ;  but  let  any  man  of  common  fenfe, 
refledion,  and  humanity,  look  back  but  to  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  and  he 
muft  deeply  lament  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  thefe  fagacious  counfels.  Nay,  let  him  look 
back  no  farther  than  the  lad  nine  years,  let  him 
attentively  contemplate  the  profpeft  of  Europe 
at  the  prefent  awful  moment,  and  furely,  if  not  loft 
to  fenfibility,  he  will  ftart  with  horror  as  from  a 
frightful  drearti;  and  when  he  views  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  Britain,  of  Auftria,  and  of  France, 
and  the  impending  ruin  of  them  all,  he  will  in- 
dignantly exclaim,  is  this  the  age  of  rcajon  ? 

But  returning  from  this  digrefiion,  and  refum* 
ing  the  fulDJed:  which  gave  rife  to  it,  the  reader 
will  eafily  perceive  the  adroitnefs  with  which  the 
Jacobins  availed  thcmfclves  of  the  errors  of  their 

opponents. 
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opponents,  the  prejudices  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  itfelf,  to 
promote  their  fanguinary  and  ambitious  deligns^ 

The  attempt  made  by  the  King  and  Queen  to 
fly  from  premeditated  deftrudion,  their  intercep- 
tion and  moft  degrading  return  to  Paris,   were 
events  as  favourable  to  the  views  of  their  enemies 
as  they  could  poffibly  defire.     Every  concurrent 
circumftance  attending  this  unfortunate  attempt, 
which  was  almofl  at  the  moment  of  its  comple- 
tion fruftraced,  more  by  the  indolence  and  hu- 
manity of    the  King,   than   by  the    activity   or 
vigilance  of  his  purfuers,  tended  flill  more  to 
degrade  him  in  the  public  opinion.     Nothing  was 
more  eafy  than  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace, by  reprefenting  this  meafure  in  the  blacked 
colours ;  they  required  no  evidence  to  convince 
them  that  it   was  a   direcfl  violation  of  the  con- 
flitution   Louis  had  fworn  to  maintain ;    and   a 
plan,  preconcerted  between  him  and  the  enemies 
of  that  conftitution,  to  reinftate  him  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  former  dcfpotic  power. 

Bold  aflertion,  totally  unfupported  by  proof, 

was  fufficient  to  eftablifli,  in  the  prejudiced  minds 

of  the  enraged  multitude,  the  certainty  of  the 

king's  duplicity  in  this  tranfadion  ;  though   the 

D  igno- 
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ignominious  manner  in  which  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  Thuilleries,  clearly  demonftrates  thjJc 
he  was  regarded  by  his  unfeeling  condudlors,  and 
their  unprincipled  employers,  as  a  prifoner 
returned  to  his  jail. 

That  captivity  was  the  (late  of  the  unhappy 
King  and  Queen,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance 
into  Paris  to  that  of  their  murder  on  the  fcaflfold, 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that,  during  the  long  and  melancholy  period 
of  its  continuance,  they  fufFered  a  complication 
of  indignities  as  degrading,  and  miferies  as 
fevere,  as  the  mod  refined,  ingenious  malignity 
could  invent,  or  the  m.oft  hardened,  unrelenting 
cruelty  could  inflict. 

Thefe  unexampled  trials  the  royal  fufferers 
fuftained  with  a  dignified,  calm,  colledcd  forti- 
tude, which  they  never  would  have  been  thought 
to  have  pofTeffed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
extraordinary  events  which  called  forth  their  latent 
virtues  into  aftion. 

The  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Jaco- 
bins on  their  return  to  captivity,  nearly  refcmbled 
that  which  a  culprit,  condemned  to  die,  and  driv- 
ing to  fave  his  devoted  life  by  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance 
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}ance  of  his  keepers,  would  receive  from  their 
liberality  on  being  recondudled  to  jail.  The 
weight  of  his  fetters  mufl:  be  encrealed  to  pre- 
vent force,  the  number  of  his  guards  muft  be 
augmented  to  counteradl  ftratagem ;  the  very 
fmall  catalogue  of  a  prifoner's  comforts  muft  be 
abridged,  to  punifh  the  heinous  offence  of  feek- 
ing  felf-prefe  vation. 

The  humanity  of  the  fadion  doubtlefs  felt  a 
fevere  Ihock  when  obliged,  by  a  feverity  no  lefs 
coercive,  to  reftrain  the  violence,  to  counter- 
mine the  fraud,  and  to  punidi  the  guilt  of  their 
royal  prifoners ;  but  their  facred  love  of  liberty, 
their  veneration  for  the  conftitution  they  had  ywor» 
to  maintain,  and  their  delicate  fcrupulofity  in  the 
obfervance  of  fo  folemn  and  confcientious  an 
obligation  as  an  oath,  were  motives  too  potent 
even  for  the  love  of  money  implanted  in  their 
benevolent  hearts  to  combat ;  a  fenfe  of  duty 
therefore  prevailed  over  the  weaknefs  of  their 
nature. 


-"  Mercy  left  her  throne. 


"  And  juftice  fternly  took  her  place  to  govern.'* 

Tamerlane, 

No  lenity  was,   in  future,  to  be  fliewn  to  the 

royal  criminals,    who  h:fd  prefumed   to  take  a 

D  z  clan- 
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clandeftine    flight   from    the    blefled    abode  of 
"  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man  !" 

It  was  not  fufficient  that  they  were  precluded 
from  the  pofllbility  of  efcape,  and  funounded  by 
a  furious  multitude,  thirfting  for  their  blood ; 
thoufands  of  their  faithful  adherents  and  gallant 
defenders  muft  be  maflacred  before  their  eyes, 
ere  they  were  permitted  to  clofe  them  for  ever  ; 
and  [20,000  chofen  champions  of  liberty  were 
invited  to  the  capital,  that  they  might  Qiare  the 
glories  and  the  triumphs  of  the  brave  Parifian 
fans  culottes.  The  decree  had  pafTed  the  nation- 
al affembly,  and  the  King  was  required  to  give 
it  his  affent.  Had  they  enjoined  him  to  fign 
the  death  warrant  of  himfelf  and  family,  they 
might  with  equal  reafon  and  juftice  have  expeded 
his  compliance  -,  but  to  the  Jacobin  fadion  his 
acquiefence  or  refufal  was  of  little  moment, 
iince  the  former  would  render  him  defpicable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
latter  would  expofe  him  to  the  vengeanc?  of  the 
Parifian  mob. 

This,  however,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  prefer, 

and,  with  a  firmneis  which  he  was  not  fufpefted 

to  polTefs,  exercifed  the  power  vefted  in  him  by 

the  conflitution  of  refufjng  his  alTent  to  the  decre^. 

5  This 
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This  decided  oppofition  to  a  meafure,  calculat- 
ed not  only  for  his  own  deftruftion,  but  for  the 
fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  iifelf,  was  repre- 
fcnted  by  the  Jacobins,  and  regarded  by  the 
populace,  as  an  audacious  avowal  of  tyranny,  and 
wound  up  their  minds  to  that  decree  of  enthufiaflic 
ferocity  neceffary  for  the  fan gui nary  work  their 
defpots  had  deftined  them  to  perform. 

By  an  ingenious  refinement  in  the  art  of  tor- 
menting, which  might  probably  have  exceeded 
the  fagacity  of  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Maximin, 
thefe  adepts  in  the  fcience  contrived 

"  To  feed  deftrudtion  with  a  lingering  a£l.'* . 

and   to   fill  the  intermediate  bufy  fcenes  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  diflrefs. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1792,  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
whofe  only  objefl  in  demanding,  or  rather  in 
forcing  admittance  to  the  royal  victims,  were 
fkilfuUy  inftrufted  to  awaken  terror  by  alarm,  to 
embitter  infult  with  contumely,  and  to  fharpen 
contempt  by  derifion ;  a  proficiency  fo  unrivalled 
in  the  Icience  of  torture,  refleds  the  highefl  de- 
gree of  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  difcernment, 
if  not  on  the  humanity  of  their  employers.  How 
degrading  to  human  nature  were  the  motley  fcenes 
of  diflrefs,  mirth,  and  rage,  exhibited  that  day 

at 
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at  the  Thuillcries.  Yet  how  clearly  did  this  de- 
monftrate  the  frivolity,  as  well  as  ferocity  of  a 
rabble,  who  conid  thus  affociate  ridicule  with 
barbarity,  and  extrad  pleaiure  from  the  wanicn 
and  ludicrous  perfecution  of  mifery. 

This  full  gratificaiion  of  thefe  extraordinary 
propenfitles  was  undoubtedly  a  judicious  prepa- 
ration of  the  actors  for  the  tragedies  they  were  to 
perform  on  the  ictii  of  Auguft  and  ad  of  Sep- 
temberj  in  the  fame  year. 

But  as  it  is  by  no  means  necelTary,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  defirable,  to  obtrude  on  the  averted 
eyes  of  the  public,  fcenes  fo  abhorrent  to  humani- 
ty, fo  difgraceful  to  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
ihcy  were  exhibited. 

The  only  intention  of  the  writer  in  this  review 
of  the  leading  events  in  France,  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Baflille  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  con- 
flitution  of  1789,  is  to  prove,  that  they  evidently 
refulted  fiom  the  regular  developement  ^  a  plan, 
moil  artfully  arranged,  and  fuccefsfully  executed, 
by  the  Jacobin,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  the 
republican  fadion,  to  cftablidi  for  themfelves  a 
defpoiic  tyranny    in  France,    and   to   extend   it 

through- 
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throughout  Eurppe,  under  i^he  fpecious  names  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

Hypocrify  and  cnthufiafm  are  no  lefs  inirnfcal 
to  liberty  than  to  religion  -,  and  the  danger  which 
civil  fociety  has  to  fear  from  the  influence'  of 
political  impofition,  though  at  all  times  greater 
than  any  to  be  apprehended  from  pious  fraud, 
wctjS  never  more  JLin.ly  to  be  dreaded  than  at  the 
prefent  alarming  crifis. 

The  intolerant  perfecuting  fpirit  of  religious 
bigotry  exifts  no  longer,  and  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  prefent  day  is  not  merely  harmlels,  it  is  highly 
beneficial.  It  reftrains  the  vicious,  and  promotes 
the  virtuous  propenfities  and  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  :  it  inculcates  on  their 
minds  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  that  fecial 
fubordination,  without  which  fociety  cannot  exift. 

Sucl^,  at  leail:,  arc  the  principles  of  thofe 
ie(51:aries  in  Britain  who  are  denominated  en- 
thufiafts.  The  minifters  of  the  eflablilhed  church 
itfelf  are  not  more  confl:anr,  nor  more  urgent, 
than  the  preachers  of  methodifm,  in  admonifhing 
their  hearers  to  yeild  willing  obedience  and  fteady 
flipport  to  that  mild  and  equitable  fyftcm  of  laws, 

which 
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vhich  fecures  to  them  their  llbertj',  their  proper- 
ty, and  their  lives. 

They  return  their  (inccre  and  grateful  thanks 
to  heaven,  that  they  are  fubje6ts  of  a  govern- 
ment which  repays  obedience  with  protedion ; 
which  will  infure  to  Britons,  while  it  exifts  un- 
impaired, the  greateft  meafure  of  equality 
the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  will  admit ;  which 
guaranties  to  every  rank  in  the  community  the 

SOCIAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

How  oppofite,  how  dreadful,  are  the  effedls 
of  hypocrify  operating  on  political  enthufiafm  in 
in  France ! 

The  apoflles  of  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
"  and  the  rights  of  man,"  are  numerous,  and 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  ihall  know  them." 

To  deny,  that  among  the  founders  of  this  new 
fe<5t,  and  even  among  its  prefent  leaders,  th^re  are 
men  of  fuperior  abilities  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd 
than  to  fuppofe  the  vigour  of  their  mental  powers 
were  impaired,  or  the  exercifeof  them  reftrained, 
by  the  unwelcome  intrufion  of  religion,  confcience, 
virtue,  or  humanity. 


But 
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But  their  inferior  agents,  their  mifllonaries  for 
riie  propagation  of  their  "  glad  tidings,"  neither 
^rofefs  nor  want  any  fuperior  degree  of  natural 
or  acquired  knowledge^ 

The  cffcntial  requisites  for  a  mob-orator  are 
by  no  means  difficult  to  be  found  in  men  of 
common  abilities ;  real  or  fimulated  enthufiafm, 
vehement  gefture,  and  fluency  of  elocution^ 
ftrength  of  lungs,  coarfe,  vulgar  abufe,  and  un- 
meaning bombaftj  are  fully  fufficient. 

Orators  of  this  **  common  mould'*  abounded 
in  France  at  the  comrnencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  their  fpeechesj  not  only  in  the  National 
Aflembly,  but  in  all  places  of  public  refort,  con- 
tributed probably  much  more  to  the  abolition 
of  the  hierarchy  and  nobility,  and  the  confequent 
deftrudion  of  the  royai  family,  of  monarchy 
itfelf,  and  of  the  conftiiution  of  1789,  than 
the  moft  elaborate  writings  of  their  juftly  cele- 
brated philofophers  could  have  done. 

The  inflated  harangues  in  the  national  and 
conllituenc  aflcmblies,  were  exadly  level  to  the 
capacities,  and  well- calculated  to  inflam^  the 
paflions  of  the  mob  within  doors  and  wiihout. 
The  funs  culoite  orators,  whofe   fpeeches   were 

E  moft 
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moft  violent,  were  fure  to  receive  the  gratulatioa 
o^the  Mountain  and  the  gallery.  Many  of  them, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  were  no  mean  proficients  in 
the  rapid,  vehement  oratory,  fo  imprefiive  on  the 
minds  of  vulgar  auditors.  That  fome  of  them 
pofleffed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 

*'  Aflion  and  utterance,  and  the  power  of  words, 
*'  To  ftir  men*s  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage,'* 

has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  fanguinary  fury, 
which  they  infpired  into  the  deluded  multitude, 
and  the  atrocious  deeds  which  were  in  confe- 
quence  committed  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  and 
2d  of  September,  1792.  At  this  dreadful  period 
the  conftitution  of  1789  was  fubverted,  the  King 
and  his  unhappy  family  wereimprifoned,  and  def- 
potifm  fixed  her  bloody  throne  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins ;  this  tyrannic  fadion  governed  the 
populacci  the  populace,  under  their  diredion,  kept 
the  national  allembly  in  a  ftate  of  abjcft  fear  and 
implicit  obedience;  and  liich  were  the  delegates  of 
the  French  nation,  who  fandioned  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  formed  the  conftitution  of  1792.* 

This 

*  Tlie  following  anecdote,  from  Mifs  H.  M.  Williams** 
Letters,  will  illuftrate  at  once  the  infolent  pretenfions  of  the 
mob,  and  the  abjeft  ftate  of  the  national  aflembly. — A 
member  being  ill  treated  in  his  pafTage  to  the  houfe,  afted 

the 
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This  conftitiition,  founded  on  perjury,  rapine, 
and  murder,  could  recur  to  no  better  expedients 
for  its  maintenance  and  fupport.  Terror  there- 
fore became  ^*  the  order  of  the  day  ;"  the  guillo- 
tine, "  the  minifter  of  finance ;"  and  the  poiTcffion 
of  pioperty,  the  harbinger  of  death.  The  ty- 
ranny, the  ambition,  the  avarice,  and  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Jacobins  were  infatiable;  and 
"  fraternity"  was  to  effect  for  them  in  other 
countries  what  "  liberty  and  equality"  had  done 
in  their  own ;  it  was  even  to  do  more  ;  for  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  afforded  ample  gratification  for 
their  inordinate  appetites,  it  gave  a  temporary 
{lability  to  their  government,  which  they  could 
not  by  any  other  means  have  obtained,  and 
diveited  the  popular  enthufiafm  to  objedts  moft 
favourable  to  their  defigns. 

They  were  well  aware  that  the  origin  of  their 
power  might  in  a  very  fliort  time  become  its  de- 
ftrudlion;  and  that  a  revolution  would  eafily  de- 
ftroy  the  fragile  fabric  of  infurredlion.  Of  this  they 
were  in  continual  dread  :  fome  whole  provinces 
were  in  an  adual  ftate  of  rebellion,  and  others 

the  furrounding  rabble  how  they  dare  infult  a  reprefentative 
of  the  people  ? — one  of  them  repled,  "  You  are,  it  is  true, 
the  reprefentative  of  the  people  ;  but  we  are  your  fovereign, 
for  \vc  arc  the  people," 

E  s.  were 
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were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  fupporting  their 
^ifurpation.  The  mod  ftaunch  enemies  of  mo- 
narchy favv  with  jealous  indignation  the  monopo- 
lizing influence  of  the  capital,  the  unrivalled 
afcendancy  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  enterprizing 
ambition  of  Robefpierrc. — A.  crufade  for  the 
propagation  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity" 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to  Britain  among 
the  firft,  where  emiflaries  had  long  been  fecretly 
and  (as  they  had  reafon  to  think)  fuccefsfully 
employed,  was  the  mod  effedual  meafure  they 
could  adopt.  It  was  unqueftionably  the  duty  of  a 
free  !l^€pubiic  to  difpenfe  to  the  furrounding 
nations  the  bJeJings  of  "  liberty  and  equality.** 
Monarchy,  in  whatever  form,  was  an  ufurpation 
on  the  rights  of  man. — The  governments  of 
Europe  were  all  defpotic  and  corrupt — 'Kings  were 
*'  crowned  ruffians,"  who  ought  to  be  indifcrimi- 
Jiately  dellroyed  ;  *  "  to  be  horn  to  royahywas  itfelf 
a  crime  deferving  death ;";  with  many  other  abiur- 
diiies  of  a  fimilar  kind,  were  continually  repeated 
.  by  the  Jacobins,  and  excited  the  mod  enthufiaftic 
ardour  \n  the  deluded  and  deeply  injured  people. 
Thus  th<*y  v;ere  fent  forth  by  millions  to  fpreadr 

*  Thefe  expreflions,  with  many  no  lefs  inflammatory  and 
ridiculous,  were  frequently  made  life  of  by  the  orators  moft 
celebrated  in  the  national  afTembly  at  the  latter  end  of  thj 
jear  1792. 
•'  '  daughter 
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flaughter  and  defolation  through  the  cxtcnfiv« 
range  of  their  deftrudive  coiirfe  ;  to  drench  their 
!Own  fertile  provinces  with  kindred  blood,  and  to 
leave  their  country  a  prey  to  the  tranfcendant 
atrocity  of  the  moft  ruihlefs  tyrants  that  ev^r 
fcourged  mankind.  But  have  not  the  people  of 
France,  it  may  be  a/Iced,  an  undoubted  right  to 
choofe  whatever  form  of  government  they  thought 
fir,  without  confulting  the  neighbouring  powers? 

Mofl:  certainly  they  have,  provided  the  conftl- 
rution  they  adopt  doe$  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal government,  or  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  No  other  {]:ate  js  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  queftion  t-he  right  of  the  people  of 
France  to  deftroy  their  ancient  defpotic  monarchy. 
They  had  an  eqijal  right  to  form  the  conftitution 
pf  1789 — an  equal  right  (fo  far  as  it  concerns  all 
other  nations)  tq  deilroy  in  1792,  the  conftitution 
they  had  folemnly  fworn  on  each  anniverfary  of 
its  formation  to  maintain — an  equal  right  Cif  it 
feemed  good  to  them)  to  appoint  delegates  and 
hold  their  national  aflcmbly  at  Paris — an  equal 
right  to  fuffcr  that  afiembly  to  be  overawed  and 
governed  by  a  lawlefs  banditti,  the  foi-dljant 
fovereign  power  of  the  people,  though,  in  isiQi,  the 
fervilc  inftruments  of  a  fadion — an  equal  right 
fo   give  the  fandion  of  their  tacit   or  implied 
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affent-tof  every  act  of  rapine  and  murder  com« 
mitced  in  their  naaie — an  equal  right  to  celebrate 
the  anniverfary  of  the  infamous  murder  of  theJr 
king  as  a  triumphal  fedival — ro  convert-  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  into  a  temple  of  reafon — 
to  eftablifli  atheifm — to  canonize  Marat  and 
Robefpierre — to  make  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and 
izd  of  September,  1792,  red  letter  days  in  the 
Sans  Culotte  Calendar- — in  fine,  they  had,  and  iiill 
have,  an  unqueftionable  right  to  eftablifh  and 
■perpetuate  in  France  that  fyftem  of  ''  liberty  and 
equality,"  which  they  now  poffefs — becaufe, 
however  nnjuft,  immoral,  inhuman,  or  abfurd 
their  condu6t  in  thefe,  and  various  other  inftances 
may  be,  one  independent  nation  is  not  account- 
able to  another  for  the  adminiftration  or  eftablifh- 
ment  of  its  internal  government. 

But  when  France,  not  content  with  forming  a 
conftitution  for  herfelf,  added  "fraternity"  to 
*'  liberty  and  equality,"  Die  violated  the  rights  of 
.every  nation  with  whofe  internal  government  flie 
jthus  prefumed  to  interfere.  To  repel  invafion  is 
ia  right  founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature 
and  iuftice;  and  even  to  make  reprifals,  (though 
not  fo  clearly  deducible  from  thefe  pure  fources), 
IS  admitted  as  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations ;  for 
%h\s  reafon ;  that  nation?  being  independent  of 
z  ^ach 
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each  other,  and  there  not  being,  as  in  feparatc 
focieties,  any  court  of  law  in  which  the  injured 
party  can  Teek  redrefs  and  punilh  thole  who  do 
the  wrong,  ihey  mud  vindicate  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms,  and  attack  the  unjuft  aggreffor 
where  he  is  mofl:  vulnerable.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  mankind,  if  it  were  poffible  for  our  nature  to 
be  fo  far  meliorated,  and  our  palTions  (o  much 
under  the  command  of  philosophy,  as  to  allow  ot 
the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  a  court  of  equity,  among 
the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  as  might  fuper- 
fede  the  dire  neceflity  of  zi^ar,  and  its  concomitant 
horrors  and  crimes. 

Millions  of  human  beings,  ftrangers  to  each 
other,  and  much  more  inclined  by  nature  to  be 
friends  than  enemies,    would  not   then- be  con- 
veyed over  land  and  ocean  with  peril,  hardlhip, 
and  difeafe  for  their  conflant  attendants,  and  with 
the  improvident  ruinous  expenfe  to  their  different 
nations,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deftroy  each 
other,  that  they  may  gratify  the  pride,  avarice,  or 
revenge  of  thofe,  who,  perhaps,  deride  alike  their 
fuflerings,  and  their  folly  ! — Such,  however,  is  the 
prefent  impeifedl:  (lateof  humanafFairs;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ablurd  and  fanguinary  fyftem,  by  which 
the  condudt  of  the  moft  civilized  nations  toward 
each  other  is  regulated,  France  was  juftified,  not 

only 


Cnly  in  oppofing  the  aggreflion  of  the  Empero^ 
and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  but  in  attempting  toT 
carry  the  war  into  their  own  territories. 

Thus  an  ambition  more  Inordinate,  a  third 
for  power  and  conqueft  more  infatiable,  a  defpo- 
tifm  more  humiliating,  more  dangerous,  and 
more  intolerable  than  even  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
affumed  the  appearance  of  juftice  ;  and  the  people 
were  at  once  inflamed  by  vindidlive  fury  and 
enthufiaftic  zeal. 

Of  a  defpotifm,  and  fentiments  fo  favourable  to 
their  views,  the  Jacobins  were  not  flow  to  avail 
themfelves ;  daily  experience  convincing  them 
that  no  achievement  is  too  daring,  no  conqueft 
too  hard,  for  thofc  who  po^efs  the  confummate 
art  to  blind  the  reafon,  and  inflame  the  paffions" 
of  the  mind  ;  to  direit  the  refiftlefs  operations  of 
that  pafTive  flave  of  prejudice,  and  opinion,  yet 
powerful  agents  in  all  political  trarrfadions,  the 
will  of  the  mulritude.— Thi^  is  the  mighty  engine 
which  the  dcfpoiic  rulers  of  France  have,  from 
the  commencement  cf  the  memorable  revolution, 
but  too  fuccclsfully  employed,  in  promoting  their 
mod  daring,  mod  iniquitous,  and,  to  thole  who 
do  not  confider  the  force  of  their  moving  ^ower, 
mod  improbable  dsfigns. 

The 
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The  deftru^lion  of  the  Baflile,  of  the  nobility^ 
of  the  monarchy,  of  religion,  of  all  focial  fubsr- 
dination,  and  of  every  moral  principle,  was  not 
merely  a  revolution  circumfcribed  by  the  boun- 
daries of  France  :  it  was  a  total  revolution  in  the 
opinions,  the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  a  great 
and  populous  nation  ;  its  influence  is  pervading, 
progreflive,  and  refiftlefs ;  but  its  vital  principle, 
^vhich  is  no  other  than  the  unaccountable  rnutabi- 
lity  of  the  human  mind,  is  unfubftantial,  and 
fieeting,  as 

"  ——the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion.'* 

The  Jacobins,  exalted  by  this  capricious  power 
to  the  fummit  of  their  wilhes,  were  confident  that 
fraternity  would  gain  for  them  in  other  nations 
equal  advantages  to  thofe  which  liberty  and 
equality  had  procured  for  them  in  France;  and 
that  their  united  influence  would  extend  their 
conquefts  and  their  power  far  beyond  the  wideft 
limits  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  Angle  defpot  ever 
prefumcd  to  afpire. 

The  war  which  we  arc  moft  unhappily  obliged 

to  continue  is  a  war  of  principles ;    not  a  war  of 

the  French  Republic  with  the  coalefced  powers, 

init  of   **  liberty,    equality,  fraternity,    and  the 

F  rights 
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rights  of  man"  (as  defined  by  the  Jacobins)  with 
^very  form  of  government,  and  every  fyftem  of 
religion  eftablifhed  on  earth. — On  the  part  of 
France  it  is  bellum  ad  tnternecionem  ^  on  that  of 
the  confederated  powers,  it  is  a  war  not  merely 
of  felf  defence,  but  of  felf  prefervation. 

To  every  country  which  has  a.  governmertf 
worth  defending,  a  religion  worth  prcferving,  a 
war  with  the  conlliturion  of  France  of  the  year 
1792,  was  not  a  queHiion  of  expediency,  policy, 
or  juftice,  but  of  evident,  inevitable  neceflity. 
Nor  could  the  coercive  force  of  this  neceflity  be 
more  powerfully  imprefTive  on  any  country  than 
on  Britain,  fince  no  other  country  poflefled  To 
excellent  a  conftitution  of  government,  united 
with  To  rational  an  eltablifhment,  or  fo  ample  a 
toleration  of  religion.  The  war  which  is  un- 
avoidable cannot  be  unjuft ;  and  to  thofe  who  arc 
convinced  no  alternative  was  left  for  Britain,  but 
to  refign  its  government,  its  liberty,  its  property, 
or  to  maintain  thefe  ineflimable  privileges  by 
force  of  arms,  the  juftice  of  the  war  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  however  jincerely  every  friend 
to  his  country,  and  to  the  human  race,  muft 
lament  its  dire  neceflity. 


It 
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-  Ic  is  not  with  France  as  a  nation  that  Britaia 
is  now  at  war ;  and  happy  would  ic  have  been  fof 
both  countries,  had  not  petulance,  arrogance, 
ambition,  or  a  weak  impolitic  acquiefcence  with 
popular  prejudice  and  refentmenc,  plunged  theti^ 
into  *  three  wars  equally  ruinous  to  themfelves, 
and  deftrudlive  to  mankind,  for  objeds  fo  unim- 
portant as  to  be  nearly  ridiculous.  Far  different 
are  the  caufes  and  objeds  of  the  prefent  momen- 
tous conteft,  in  which  the  queftion  at  ilTue  is  no 
lefs  than  the  maintenance  or  diforganization  of 
civil  fociety.  The  fubverfion  of  the  exifting 
governments  vvas  the  avowed  objed,  the  ani- 
mating piinciple  of  that  military  defpotifm  which 
the  governing  faflion  in  France  thought  proper 
to  call  the  conllitution  of  1792.  Pure  democra- 
cies, of  a  fimilar  conftruflion,  were  to  be  univerially 
eftablilhed — monarchy  uiider  any  form  was  de- 
clared to  be  tyranny^— a  violation  of  the  impre- 
fcriptible  rights  of  man  ;  hereditary  honours  and 
titles  vvert  impofitions  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  in- 
tolerable— and  the  pofleffion  pf  private  property 

*  The  Spanifh  war  of  1738,  in  which  France  engaged  firft 
as  an  ally,  and  afterwards  as  a  principal,  originated  in  the 
lofs  of  Capt.  Jenkins's  ear. — The  war  of  1756,  was,  as 
Mr.  Voltaire  pointedly  remarks,  •'  a  quarrel  for  a  few  acres 
of  fnow  m  Canada ." — and  the  American  war  took  its  rife 
from  a  litigated  tax  of  u.  bd.  per  lb.  oa  tea. 

^    -  Fa  wa« 
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was  inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  equality.  ''  Thefe 
"  (faid  the  Jacobins)  are  the  only  true  principles 
*' of  government  J  and  thefe  it  is  our  dut)'-,  our 
*^  intereft,  and  our  determination,  not  only  to 
*^  maintain,  but  to  diffeminate.  We  have  not 
'^  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  conqueft ;  it  is  not  for 
5*  this  our  triumphant  banners  are  difplayed  in 
f^  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  in 
f '  Italy  ;  it  is  not  with  the  opprefled  people  of 
**  thefe  countries  we  are  at  war;  they  are  our 
**  brethren;  we  therefore  invite  them  to  fraternize 
*'  with  us,  and,  like  us,  to  extirpate  the  tyrant? 
"  and  the  tyranny  they  have  too  long  groaned 
«  under." 

Democratic  tyranny  thus  ere6led  a  tottering 
throne  on  the  ancient,  but  unftable,  foundation 
of  force  and  fraud.*  Invigorated  by  the  addi- 
tional {upport  it  derived  from  a  fpirit  of  popular 
enthufiafm,  more  ardent,  and  far  more  univerfal, 

*  Democratic  tyranny  always  feeks  fupport  from  popular 
delufion,  united  with  military  force,  as  monarchical  defpotifin 
idocs  from  the  union  of  the  fame  force  with  ancient  cuftom  or 
prerogative. 

Of  the  forper  tyranny,  and  of  its  fiedlng  duration  the 
Jiiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  (and  of  England  during  the  lail 
century)  afford  reij^^rk^ble  ej»mplcs, 

than 
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than  religious  fanaiicifm  ever  excited ;  it  grafped 
its  iron  fceptre,  eager  to  exercife  that  fupreme 
cpmmand,  to  eftablifli  that  dictatorial  afcendency 
over  Europe,  which  have  always  been  the  darling 
objeds  of  France,  and  whicl)  her  hypocritical 
demagogues  not  only  taught  her  to  believe,  but 
might  probably  be  vain  enough  themfelvcs  to 
imagine,  (he  would  alluredly  acquire  and  retain. 

The  all-wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe  is  con- 
tinually producing  good  from  evil :  fometimes 
counteracting  the  mod  deep  laid  plans  of  human 
iniquity  by  the  intervention  of  caufes  equally  un- 
forefeen  and  irrefiftible ;  and  frequently  convert- 
ing the  moft  malignant,  cruel,  and  fordid  pafiions 
in  the  heart  of  man  to  the  fervice  of  oppofitc 
virtues. 

Thus  the  reciprocal  miferies  of  this  defolating 
war  may,  when  the  dreadful  florm  is  paft,  excite 
in  the  breafts  of  thofe  who  now  meet  only  to  de- 
ftroy,  thofe  fentiments  of  philanthropy  which  are 
congenial  to  our  nature. — The  rant  of  pretended 
zealots,  who  in  fecret  deride  the  patriotifm  they 
protefs,  whofe  fole  aim  is  to  violate  thofe  rights, 
to  dellroy  that  freedom  they  pretend  to  revere, 
may  prove  elTentially  beneficial  to  the  liberties  of 
piiankind« 

The 
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•  The  indiicrimlnate  fury  of  Jacobin  fanaticifmj 
which  confounds  monarchy  with  tyranny,  and 
affails  ahke  the  benefa(51:or5  and  the  pkinderers  of 
naiionSj  as  it  has  awaicened,  may  perpetuate, 
popular  refentmcnt  againft  ambition,  rapine,  and 
tieipotilm,  under  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 

To  future  ages,  perhaps  even  to  this,  the 
revolution  itfelf,  dreadful  as  are  its  pref^nt  effefts, 
menacing  as  its  afpect  now  appears,  may  be  pro^ 
duflive  of  ineftimable  benefits.  It  may  accelerate 
and  extend  the  progrefs  of  liberty,  philofophy, 
and  civilization ;  it  may  inform,  corred,  and 
Jiarmonize  mankind. 

Already  its  meliorating  influence  produces  great 
and  vifible  alterations  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in 
our  opinions.  Superilition  drops  its  mafk,  and 
perfecution  its  fcourge  ;  pride,  tcrriticd  and 
abaied,  relaxes  its  haughty  brovv  ;  rank,  birth, 
and  title,  are  appreciated  by  the  ftandard  of 
reafon ;  and  the  fortuitous  occupier  of  thefe 
necciiary  appendages  to  civil  fociety  mufl  no 
longer  claim  from  others  that  refpect  for  his 
Itaiion  which  he  ncglctls  to  pay  it  himfeU;  he 
mufl  alfo  bear  in  mind,  that  the  mofl  dangerous 
and  the  worfl  of  levellers  in  fociety  are  tholq  who 
(icg,rade  the  ftaiion   to  which  fortune   has  railed 

them  J 
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them ;  who  lower  the  eminence  on  which  they 
ereft  the  ftandard  of  their  pride ;  and  abet  the 
caufe  of  that  equahty  they  aff'ecl  to  depreciate  and 
defpife,  making  the  neceffity  of  fubordination 
grievous,  and  fubmilTion  to  vice,  arrogance,  and 
folly,  difgraceful. 

How  pointed,  yet  how  juft,  is  the  contempt 
with  which  reafon  and  philofophy  now  regard  the 
famed  exploits,  the  rapine,  the  murders,  »the 
infatiable  pride  and  ambition  of  that  "  crowned 
"  ruffian"  of  antiquity,  Alexander  the  Great ! 
They  may  now  give  a  bold  and  decifive  anfwer 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  queftion  of  the  humane, 
indignant  poet, 

*•  And  fliall  not  twice  a  thoufand  years  unpraifc 
*'  The  boiilerous  boy,  and  blaft  his  guilty  bays  ?" 

Dr.  Young's  Love  of  Fame, 

His  valour,  his  occafional  magnanimity,  his 
noble  confidence,  may  dill  be  admired ;  but  his 
cxcefles,  his  pride,  and  his  tyranny,  will,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  meet  with  the  detellation  they 
deferve. 

How  defpicable,  how  fordid,  how  abje(5t,  does 
the  fanguinary  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  appear! 

How 
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^ow  does  ft  flirink  from  the  riiortlfyiitg  com*' 
parifon  with  the  invincible  Grecian  Hero  ! 

yo  fprig  of  laurel  graced  the  brow — no  genius 
informed — no  virtue  irradiated  the  mind  of  the 
gloomy  ferocious  bigot. 

The  haughty  unrelenting  defpot  compelled 
armies  of  Haves  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  the  unjuft 
and  unavailing  attempt  to  fwell  his  triumphs, 
and  extend  his  fvvay.  Rioting  in  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery, or  chanting,  with  impious  hypocrify, 
Te  Deums  for  battles  he  dared  not  fi^ht,  and 
for  vidories  he  did  not  obtain,  he  favv  Europe's 
fertile  plains  defolated  and  drenched  with  blood  at 
his  command ;  while  the  indignant,  agonizing, 
awful  groan  of  luftenng  millions  afcended  to 
heaven,  to  call  down  vengeance  on  his  guilty 
head. 

Nor  was  the  tremendous  appeal  preferred  in 
vain ;  baffled,  abafed,  and  vanquilhed,  enraged 
by  difappointment,  and  afHided  with  an  incurable 
difeafe,  the  wretched  Louis  clofcd  a  life  of  in- 
faihy  with  anguiQi,  rcmorfe,  and  difmay. 

*'  111  weared  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  flirnnk  ! 

"  Are  all  the  trophic.-,  glories,  triumphs,  toils, 

*•  Sunk  to  this  little  mcafure  r" 

Shakespeare. 

The 
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The  open,  daring  arrogance  of  regal  tyranny, 
arrncd  for  plunder  and  devaftation,  however 
odious  and  revoking  to  reafon  and  humanity, 
dazzles  by  its  terrific  fplendor.  The  ftern,  ma- 
jellic,  intrepid  hero,  fcorning  difguife, 

*'  Affumes  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 

**  Leafli'd  in  like  hounds,  fee  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire, 

*'  Crouch  for  employment." 

Shakesteare. 

Not  fo  the  mean,  plebeian, /7;?j  culotte  tyranny, 
of  Jacobin  extraction.  It  takes  a  fecret,  treache- 
rous, '*  ferpent  courfe  ;"  like  the  fabled  Proteus, 
borrows  the  form  mod  fuited  to  its  purpofe,  and 
thinks  none  too  vile  that  can  gratify  its  ambi- 
tion, fatiate  its  avarice,  or  glut  its  vengeance. 
Sometimes  it  apes  the  fly,  infidious  hypocrite, 
preaching  to  the  gaping  multitude  the  new  politi- 
cal revelation  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  "  rights 
*f  of  man;"  while  "  the  flow  and  moving 
"  finger"  of  derifion  points  indignantly  at  the 
fijpercilious  ariftocrat,  the  lazy,  pampered  prelate^ 
the  rich,  luxurious  merchant ;  then  turns  fignifi- 
cantly  to  their  palaces,  their  churches,  and  their 
wealth ;  extols  the  wifdoni  and  the  juftice  of 
Agrarian  laws  :  the  lighteoufnefs  of  blefl!cd 
^*  equality,"  roufcs  the  fportfmen,  fires  the  hungry 
O  pack. 
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pack,  and  hunts  the  ill-fated  vidtims  to  the  toils 
of  their  deftroyers. 

The  varying  monfter,  through  every  changing 
form  retaining  his  innate  depravity,  now,  perhaps, 
appears  the  zealous  champion  of  his  country  s 
caufe,  and  injured  freedom's  rights,  afcends  the 
tribune,  echos  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  dread- 
ful "  Mountain," 

*'  Bellows  out  for  Rome  and  for  his  country, 

"  And  mouths  at  Casfar  till  he  (hakes  the  Senate.  '* 

Addison. 

Again  he  quits  his  fleeting  form,  and  heads, 
perhaps,  the  furious  hordes  of  frantic  republicans, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  fuffering  humanity,  and 
eager  to  fpread  terror  and  deftrudion  through 
their  native  land. 

The  mother*s  piercing  (hriek,  the  infant's  feeble 
cry,  awake  no  pity  in  the  tyrant's  breall:;  his 
command  is  gone  forth — all  royalifts  muft  die — 
Vho!e  provinces  muO:  be  depopulated — and  defo- 
lation  muft  be  accounted  victory.* 

*  Ubi  folitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  vocant. 

Such  were  the  bloody  triumphs  of  the  hero  of  La  Vendee, 
the  bold,  vaunting  invader  of  Ireland. 

Sated 
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Sated  for  a  while  with  daughter,  he  becomes 
the  dire(flor  of  fcftivals  and  orations — the  com- 
pofer  of  martial  airs,  and  "  pious  orgies,"  in 
honour  of  "  his  gods,*' — the  arbiter  of  tafte  and 
fafhion  —  the  fage  philofopher,  legislator,  and 
chronologer,  deftined  to  enlighten  and  emanci- 
pate a  ftupid,  flavidi  world — to  eradicate  the 
ancient  hereditary,  vulgar  errors,  of  cliaftiiy, 
virtue,  and  morality ;  and  to  extingui(h  the  very 
name  and  memory  of  Chriftianlty.* 

Again  the  direful  tocfin  founds — the  affrighted 
capital  re-echos  the  roar  of  cannon — the  flirieks 
of  death,  and  the  (liouts  of  triumphant,  frantic 
rage !  The  many-headed  monfter  now  alTumes 
its  native Jhape,  afcends  its  fanguine  throne, 

"  Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direds  the  florm." 

Prodigal  of  blood,  it  has  even  been  known 
fome  times  to  deviate  into  the  path  of  juftice,  and 
Ihed  its  own.  The  heads  of  tyrants  have  paficd 
in  quick  fucceffion  under  its  guillotine,  while  the 
deathlefs  hydra  has  ftill  furvived,  and  gained  new 
vfgour  from  its  bleeding  wounds, 

*  The  deification  of  reafon,  and  even  of  mortals ! — the 
laws  of  divorce — and  the  new  calendar,  were  moft  undoubN 
edly  inftituted  for  thefe  purpofes. 

G  2  Vain 
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Vain  and  endlefs  would  be  the  purfuit  of  thi§ 
illufive  Proteus,  through  its  various  evanefcent 
forms  J  but  the  mod  important  change,  thai 
which,  while  it  confirmed  his  domeftic  tyranny, 
extended  his  foreign  conquers,  was  the  metamor- 
phofis  into  that  ileek,  bafe,  cringing,  cruel  hypo- 
crite, which  calls  itfelf  fraternity — which  de- 
ceives the  furrounding  nations  with  the  femblance 
of  liberty,  and  the  chimera  of  equality — that 
cowardly  afTafiin,, which 

**  *Hugs  while  it  fUbs,  and fmiles while  it  devours," 

If  this  is  ajufl  eftimate,  and  if  it  pourtrays  a 
faithful  reprefentation  of  the  principles  and  con- 
du(5b  of  the  fadion  which  governed  France,  from 
the  depofition  of  the  King,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
the  conftitution  of  1789,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1793;  and  which,  even  till  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  prefent  conftitution,  exhibited  very  equivo- 
cal fyn:ptoms  of  amendment ;  it  will  nor,  be 
very  difficult  to  accomplilh  the  objc<5ts  of  this 
difcufHon,  which  are, 

ifl.  To  exculpate  the  BritiHi  government  and 
nation  from  the  foul  imputyion  of  unjuftly  pro- 
voking a  war,  into  which  they  were  reludlantly 
compelled  to  engage. 

*  Hugging  and  kifllng  have,  frequently  preceded  aflaflination. 

adly. 
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2dly,  To  point  out  the  impolicy  of  receiving 
M.  Chauvelin  as  ambaflador  from  the  republic 
of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793; 
and  to  vindicace  the  fincetity  of  adminiftration  in 
the  late  negotiation  for  peace. 

3dly,  To  recommend  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  this  dellrudive  war  by  a  general  peace, 
on  the  bafis  of  compenfation,  which  has  beeft 
admitted  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Britain  to  be  juft,  and  to  render  this  peace  per- 
manent and  fecure  by  a  fiim  alliance  between  the 
French  and  iiritilh  nations  and  governments. 

Thefe  articles  will  be  fcparately  conlidereJ  m 
the  following  fedion. 


SND  0:P  SECTION  THE  FIRST. 


SEC- 
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SECTION      SECOND. 


'T^HE  heavy  charge,  that  the  Britifh  govern-^ 
-■-  ment  precipitated  this  country  into  an  unjuft 
and  unneceffary  war  with  Fiance,  though  re- 
peatedly urged,  not  only  by  the  anarchiQs  of  that 
nation,  and  the  inftigators  of  fedition  and  revolu- 
tion in  this,  but  by  many  elevated  in  flation,  re- 
fpedable  for  integrity,  and  eminent  in  ability, 
has  never  been  fubftantiated  by  evidence,  nor 
corroborated  by  arguments,  which  will  bear  the 
left  of  impartial  difcuffion.    .  : 

It  was  not  againfl  France,  as  a  nation,  nor  even 
againfl  the  Jacobins,  unjullly  exercifingan  ufurped 
power  in  that  nation,  that  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment took  up  arms. 

The  tyranny  of  thcfc  democratic  impoftors 
might  have  excited  our  abhorrence ;  the  miferies 
of  their  vidims  mud  have  claimed  our  compaf- 
pafiion ;  and  the  blind  credulity  of  their  ad- 
herents might  have  raifed  our  wonder  :  but  the 
crimes    committed,  and  the   calamities   endurcil 

3  ^y 
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by  France,  could  not  have  juftified  our  inter- 
ference, if  their  confequences  had  not  extended 
to  ourfelves. 

It  is  not  becaufe  their  government  is  opprcflive, 
and  their  governors  tyrannical,  but  becaufe  the 
principles  upon  which  that  government  is  found- 
ed are  incompatible  with  the  exidence  of  our  own, 
that  we  are  at  war  with  them. 

It  is  not  on  our  part  a  war  of  aggreflion,  but 
of  felf defence;  a  war  which  no  expedient  could 
have  prevented,  which  abfolutely  precluded  any 
poffibility  of  compromife,  while  thofe  principles 
were  explicitly  avowed,  and  fyflematicaliy  reduc- 
ed to  praflice. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
Jacobin  fadion  had  infidioufly  attempted  to  un- 
dermine a  conflitution  of  government,  which, 
when  they  obtained  the  full  poffeffion  of  un- 
limited power,  they  openly  declared  it  was  their 
intention  to  fubvert. 

Our  excellent  conflitution  was  at  once  an  object 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  fear,  to  this  proud^  mono- 
polizinffj  ambitious  oligarchy. 

They 
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They  envied  the  wealth,  they  hated  the  liberty, 
they  feared  the  power  which  Britain  derived  from 
this  conftitution  ;  and,  juftly  confidering,  that, 
while  the  Britifh  government  poircfTcd  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  it  would  oppofe  an  in- 
fuperable  obftacle  to  their  long  projetfted  fcheme 
of  univerfal  empire,  they  omitted  no  means 
which  fraud  could  fuggeft,  treachery  could  exe- 
cute, or  chance  might  offer,  to  weaken  a  confi- 
dence, and  divide  a  force,  with  which  they  were 
unable,  when  united;,  to  contend. 

Fortune  on  this  occafian  feemed  moil  propi- 
tious to  their  defires,  by  fupplying,  without  evea 
an  effort,  on  their  part,  of  genius  or  invention, 
the  mod  apt  means  for  inftilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  populace  their  diforganizing,  levelling 
principles  of  equality  j;  their  infidious  offers  of 
revolutionary  fraternity;  and  furniflied  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  "with  tlie  rnoH:  convenient  vehicle, 
and  the  mod  plaufible  pretexts,  for  diffeminating 
their  fallacious  and  mod  pernicious  doftrines 
through  the  different  provinces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Correfponding  focieties 
had  been  eftabliQied  in  London,  and  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of  procur- 
ing, by  fuch  jud  and  legal  means  as  the  conflitu- 
lipn  not  merely  allowed,  but  appeared  to  many 

amon^ 
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among  the  mod  refpedlable  chara«fters,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  ftridly  to  enjoin  a  radical 
reform  in  the  vitiated  and  inadequate  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

They  looked  on  this  as  an  evil  which  "  had 
'*  increafed,  was  increafmg,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
"  minilhed." 

It  could  not  poffibly  have  been  forefeen,  or 
even  conje<flured,  at  the  time  thefe  real  friends  to 
liberty  and  the  BritiQi  conftitution  inftituted  the 
correfponding  focieties  for  parliamentary  reforiti, 
that  they  would  become  the  mod  dangei'ous 
engines  of  hoftility  to  that  conftitution,  of  deftruc- 
tion  to  that  liberty,  they  were  conftrudled  to  de- 
fend. Still  lefs  probable  was  it  that  the  mighty 
powers  of  this  engine  fliould  be  ufurped,  aug- 
mented, and  directed  by  the  moft  fubtle,  inde- 
fatigable, and  inveterate  enemy  the  Englifli 
nation  ever  had  caufe  to  fear. 

Yet  all  thefe  moft  extraordinary  events  we  have 
lived  to  witnefs. 

We  have  feen  numerous  correfponding  focieties, 
inftituted,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
moting parliamentary  reform,  under  the  immedi- 

H  are 
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are  influence  of  the  Jacobin  fafrion  in  France, 
or  of  Briiifh  fubjeds  equally  defperare  and  un- 
principled, and,  if  polTible,  ftill  more  criminal. 

We  have  feen  them  moll  difg'-acefully  and 
fervily  ape  the  abfurd  appellations,  the  brutal 
manners,  and  the  difgufting  cant  of  their  em- 
ployers, and,  under  the  mafk  of  liberty  and 
equality,  attempting  to  betray  the  unfurpe(5ling 
populace  hitofedition,  infurrcftion,  and  rebellion. 

The  prefidents  and  orators  of  thefe  "  political 
brothels"  wanted  neither  natural  abilities  nor  le^al 
information.  They  knew  how  far  they  might 
proceed  to  provoke  profecution,  and  where  they 
muft  flop  to  efcape  convidion  ;  it  even  feemed 
as  if  every  new  trial,  while  it  improved  their 
knowledge  by  experience,  fubftradcd  from  that 
ot  their  opponents  ;  as  if  each  recent  accufation 
was  to  increafe  the  tiiumph  of  faction  and  the 
difcomfiture  of  government,  by  an  additional 
acquittal. 

Thofc  who  afcribe  thefc  acquittals  to  the  mif- 
taken  lenity  or  wilful  partiality  of  the  jurors, 
^nd  lament  the  injury  which  the  conftitution  has 
fuftained  by  liiem,  appear,  in  both  ihcfe  opinions, 
to  be  greatly  miftaken. 

It 
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It  was  evidently  clear,  from  the  event  ot  the 
firft  trial,  and  the  aflonifliing  difplay  of  ability, 
eloquence,  and  legal  information,  which  it  called 
forth  on  both  fides  of  the  quellion,  that  the  pri- 
foncrs,  though  acquitted  of  treafon,  were  in- 
debted much  more  to  their  profecutors  than  to  the 
jury  for  their  difcharge. 

Had  the  fubfcquent  charges  been  lighter,  they 
would  probably  have  ended  in  convidion  and 
condign  puniflimcnt ;  ar)d  the  weight  of  the  ac- 
cufation,  or  of  the  puniQiment,  would  not  have 
preponderated  that  of  the  crime. 

Yet,  notwlthftanding  the   prifoners  who  were 
accjuitted  had  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 
on   their   fortunate  efcape,  and  their    employers 
were    gratified   with  an    imaginary  victory,    the 
event   of  thefe  trials   was    not  only   a   caufe    of 
triumph  to  the  friends   of  that  palladium  of  our 
conflitution,  trial   by  juricsy   but   to    government: 
itfelf;  for  the  body  of  evidence  adduced  at  thefe 
trials   clearly  demonftrating   the  inthnate  connec- 
tion and  clnfe  correfpondence  that  fubfifted  between 
the  correfponding  focieties  and  the  ruling  fiidion 
in  France,  excited,  amoqg  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  people  in  the  three  kingdoms,  a  fpirit  of  zeal 
for  the  Britifh  conftitution  fo  ardent,  and  an  ab- 
H  2  horrcnce 
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horrence  of  the  treacherous  defigns  of  its  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies  fo  general,  and  fo  juft,  as 
to  produce,  early  in  the  year  1793,  counter- 
aflbciations  fufficiently  numerous,  refpedable, 
and  loyal,  to  arreft  in  its  full  career  the  danger- 
ous progrefs  of  infurredion,* 

There 


*  If  thefe  correfponding  focieties,  formed  on  the  model 
of  thofe  refpeftable  aflbciations  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting, 
by  conftitutional  meafures,  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people,  really  intended  nothing  more,  why  did 
they  take  fo  aftive  and  decided  a  part  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  as  to  correfpond  with  the  moft  inveterate  enemies 
of  all  monarchical  forms  of  government  ? 

Why  did  they,  on  all  occafions  of  their  meeting,  applaud 
the  principles,  adopt  the  practice,  and  congratulate  the 
fuccefs,  of  the  republicans  and  levellers  of  France  ?  Why 
did  they  even  vote  them  money,  and  affure  them  of  their 
zealous  attachment  and  concurrence  ? 

Why  did  thefe  focieties,  inftituted,  as  they  pretended,  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  promoting,  by  legal  meafures,  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  circulate  v.ith  fuch  unwearied  affiduity, 
and  fuch  ample  diffemination  of  its  levelling  and  pernicious 
principles,  Mr.  Paint's  "Rights  of  Man,"  whkh  ridicules 
the  idea  of  the  Briiifli  conftitution,  denies  its  exiftence,  and 
reprefcnts  our  whole  lyllem  of  government  as  a  villainous 
combination  of  foliy,  impofture,  and  tyranny  ? 

And  finally,  why  fliould   parliamentary    reformers    thus 

countenance  principles  hoftilc  to  the  exiftcnce  of  parliament, 

4  and 
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There  may  not  be  wanting  many  to  whom 
thefe  laudable  and  conflltutional  aflbciations  in 
defence,  not  only  of  government,  but  of  every 
privilege  it  fecures  to  its  fubjc^ls,  may  appear  a 
mere  miniftcrial  manoeuvre ;  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly ftill  greater  numbers  who  apply  the 
vice  verfa  argument  to  the  correfponding  focieties 
and  the  oppofition.  Should  it  be  granted  that 
both  thofe  conclufions  were  juft,  what  would  be 
the  confcquence  but  that  the  oppofition  were 
completely  foiled  at  their  own  weapons. 

But  to  the  candid,  unprejudiced  eye  of  reafon 
the  conteft  will  appear  to  have  been  between  the 

and  fanc^ion  a  work  which  has  fince  been  declared  to  be  a 
libel  by  trie  verdid:  of  an  Englifli  jury  ? 

This  work  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  the  celebrated  publication 
of  Mr.  Burke,  to  which  it  was  confidered  as  an  anfwer, 
form  the  fubjeft  of  a  traft  which  I  wrote  foon  after  their  ap- 
pearances ;  but  which  is  ftill  in  MS.  and  may  hereafter  be 
printed,  if  the  prefent  eflay  fliould  be  favourably  received 
by  the  public.  ]  fiiall,  therefore,  forbear  to  fay  more  of  them 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  than  that  they  are  both  ftrongly  ex- 
preflive  of  th'-  charafters,  the  genius,  and  the  principles  of 
their  authors ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be  far  better  calculated 
to  eftablifli  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  their  refpedive 
parties  than  to  alter  thofe  of  their  opponents ;  more  adapted 
to  confirm  the  perfeverance   in  enory  than  to  advance  the 

Caufc  of   TRUTH. 

friends 
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friends  and  enemies  of  the  Britifh  conditution, 
who  each  made  their  appeal  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
people ;  and  that  the  vidory  of  government  over 
anarchy  was  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  infidious  Interference  of 
the  Jacobin  faflion  with  the  internal  government 
of  this  country,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  (late 
of  neutrality,  was  a  manifefl:  infiadion  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  an  unprovoked  and  moH:  unjuft 
aggreflion. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  this  fadlion  had  ufurped  the 
fovereignty  of  France,  under  the  denomination  of 
a  republic,  by  the  conftitution  of  1 792  ;  till  it  had, 
by  opening  the  Scheldt,  violated  the  treaty  which 
the  Britifh  government  was  bound  to  maintain ; 
till  it  had  by  Vifolemn  oath  pledged  itfelf  to  deftroy 
all  kings,  and  banidi  monarchy  from  Europe; 
till  it  had  paffed  a  decree,  offering  its  aflirtance  to 
the  people  of  all  countries  in  the  fubverfion  of 
their  eftablifhed  forms  of  government,  which 
thefe  univcrfal  legiflators  ftilcd  ufurpations  incon- 
fiftent  with  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man ;  that  Britain  reluclantly  departed  from  the 
fyftem  of  neutrality  Ihc  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  maintain. 

Com- 
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Compelled,  hot  only  by  acls  of  aggreflioa 
equally  unjuft  and  Unprovoked,  but  by  the  uni- 
verfal  law  of  felf-defence,  to  ward  off  the  mortal 
blow  which  was  aimed  at  her  exiftence  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  by  the  memorable  degree  of 
fraternity  of  the  19th  November,  1792,  no  alter- 
native was  left  to  the  BritiQi  government  but  to 
oppofe  its  operation  by  force  of  arms.  See  Note^ 
p.  61. 

To  the  allegation,  that  the  objeft  of  the  war  in 
which  Britain  engaged  in  alliance  with  the  coa- 
lefced  powers  to  re-etiablifh  monarchy  in  France 
was  unjuft,  becaufe  France,  as  an  independent 
nation,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  eftablifh  for 
herfelf  whatever  form  of  government  flie  thought 
proper,  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwer,  that  France  had 
no  right  to  frame  a  conftitution  for  herfelf,  the 
fundamental  priliciple  of  which  was  the  fubverfion 
of  all  other  governments;  that  die  had  no  right 
to  call  in  queftion  the  juftice  or  legality  of  thofe 
governments  on  account  of  their  non-conformity 
to  her  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Had  the  felf-conftituted  government  of  France 
been  in  every  refped,  but  its  diforganifing  prin- 
ciples, the  reverfe  of  what  it  was,  the  avowal  of 
ihofe  principles,  and  its  open  as  well  as  covert  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  to  fubvcrt  the  Britifh  government  would 
not  only  havejuftified  refiftancc  as  a  right,- but 
enjoined  it  as  a  duty. 

It  was  not  the  government  of  England,  but  of 
France,  that  referred  to  the  dreadful  decifion  of 
arms  the  momentous  queftion — **  Whether  the 
*'  former  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  humihating 
"  ftate  of  a  fubordinaie  republic,  or  the  latter  to 
"  be  again  a  monarchy  ?" 

And  what  kind  of  government  was  this  which 
Britons  were  arrogantly  commanded  to  exchange 
for  their  own  ?  Was  it  not  the  fanguinary  conlli- 
tution  of  France  in  1792,,  the  reign  of  terror  efta- 
blifhed  by  regicide,  maffacres,  and  peijury,  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  plunders  of  nations,  and  upheld  by 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 

But  granting  all  this,  and  much  more,  to  be 
incontrovertible  fad;  admitting  that  whole  pro- 
vinces of  France  preferred  death  to  fo  abjedl  a 
Slavery,  and  that  thofe  which  fubmitted  were 
either  deprived  of  all  power  to  refifl:  by  depopula- 
ting requifitions,  or  deceived  by  thqir  own  cnthu- 
liafm,  and  the  hopes  of  conqueft  and  [blunder, 
did  not  this  government  offer  to  treat  with  us  ? 
Ought   not   adminiftration   to   have  heard  what 

term  5 
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terms  chey  would  propofe  ?  Shoukl  they  not  have 
received  M.  ChauveHn  as  ambaffador  from  the 
republic  of  France  ? 

irhis  leads  to  the  fecond  article  of  difcuflion  : 
viz.  *'  To  point  out  the  impolicy  of  receiving 
"  M.  Chauvelin  in  the  chara6ler  of  ambaffador 
**  from  the  republic  of  France,  in  the  beginning 
"  of  the  year  1793  ;  and  to  vindicate  the  fmce- 
^'  riiy  of  government  in  the  late  negotiation  for 
^'  peace.'' 

The  minifter  on  that,  as  on  every  fubfequent 
occafion,  when  the  expediency  and  even  neceflity 
of  making  peace  has  been  infilled  on,  has  uni- 
formly declared  his  fmcere  defire  "  to  treat  for 
*'  peace,  on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  when- 
"  ever  France  fliall  be  in  poffeffion  of  a  govern- 
''  ment  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuf- 
"  tomed  treaties  of  amity  with  other  nations." 
This  declaration  is  equally  candid  and  explicit ; 
nor  has  there  occurred  any  event  fince  it  vvas  made 
that  can  in  the  lead  degree  impeach  its  iincerity. 

But  where  is  the  advocate  for  peace,  or  the 
opponent  of  adminiftration,  hardy  enough  to 
maintain,  that  the  government  which  fent  Monf. 
Chauvelin  poffcffed  any  one  quality  which  could 
render  it   capable  of  *'  maintaining   the    accuf- 

I  *'  tomcd 
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''  tomed  treaties  of  amity  with  the  neighbouring 
"  nations  ?" 

Did  it  not  exhibit  to  the  whole  world  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  inability  to  comply  with  this 
necelTary  preliminary  in  every  prominent,  difguft- 
ing  feature  ?  Did  not  the  only  principles  to  which 
it  endeavoured  to  adhere,  the  prefervation  of  its 
exiftence,  and  the  extenfion  of  its  power,  alike 
forbid  it  to  entertain  the  moft  diftant  idea  of 
peace,  which  muft  have  been  inevitably  deftruc- 
tive  to  both  ?  War  was  its  animating  principle ; 
rapine  and  conquefl:,   its  vital  fupport. 

But  though  the  embafly  of  M.  Chauvelin  could 
not  have  peace  for  its  real  objed,  it  had  others 
lefs  oftenfible,  but  of  confiderable  importance,  to 
accomplifh  by  his  mifiTion.  By  receiving  Monf. 
Chauvelin  in  the  character  of  an  ambaflador,  the 
Biitifh  government  would  explicitly  acknowledge 
their's.  By  rejefting  the  proffered  explanation, 
they  would  incur  the  odium  of  plunging  their 
country  into  a  war  which  they  might  have  avoid- 
ed] and,  by  thus  furnilhing  a  plaufible  argument 
for  their  opponents,  would  increale  the  number 
of  the  difaffeftcd,  and  llrengthen  the  caufe  of 
fedition  at  home,  while  the  fame  arguments 
would  produce  in  France  eifeds  greatly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Jacobin  caufe. 

But 
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But  had  adminiftration  adopted  the  impohtic 
meafure  of  receiving  M.  Chauvehn  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ambaflador  from  the  French  republic 
(the  only  one  in  which  he  had  any  power  to  ne- 
gotiate), he  muft,  if  he  had  fpoken  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  he  reprefented,  and  at  the  fame 
time  adopted  their  ftyle,  have  fpoken  nearly  in 
the  following  terms : 


"  Imagine  not,  corrupt  minifters  of  a  totter- 
''  ing  throne,  it  is  to,  you,  or  to  the  tyranny  you 
"  fervilely  obey,  and  folly  attempt  to  perpetuate, 
*^  that  the  free  and  invincible  republic  of  France 
"  fends  me  as  ambaflador.     Think  you  they  will 

"  condefcend  to  fue  for  peace  to  a  ,  who 

'^  deferves  to  die  for  prefuming  to  wear  a  crown  ? 
*'  With  an  ariftocracy,  whom  they  deleft  as  the 
**  privileged,    hereditary  plunderers   of  fociety  ? 

*'  With  a  P r,  that  is  the  (hadow  of  repre- 

"  lentation,  and  the  very  eflence  of  corruption  ?-— 
"  No !  Frenchmen  will  be  true  to  their  engage- 
**  ments;  that  glorious  republic,  which  has  fworn 
*'  eternal  hatred  and  deftrudion  to  kings,  will 
*'  fulfil  its  foiemn  engagement.  The  hated  go- 
"  vernment  of  Britain  (liall  be  deftroyed  i  the 
"  tricoloured  flag  fliall  fly  on  the  Tower  of 
"  London  ;  and  the  tree  of  liberty  fliall  be  planted 
*'  at  the  gates  of  Sr.  James's  Palace  ;  it  fliall  be 

la  "  nou- 
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*'  nourifiied  by  the  blood  of  tyrants.  It  is  to  you, 
*'  virtuous  Britons,  who  know  how  to  appreciate, 
''  and  are  alone  worthy  to  receive,  that  liberty 
*'  and  equality  we  have  eflabliflied  in  France, 
*'  that  my  embaffy  is  in  reality  addreffed.  I  offer 
"  in  one  comprehcnfive  word  all  the  bleflings 
"  France  enjoys :  I  offer  you  *  Fraternity.'-^ 
''  Peace  mud  of  courfe  be  the  refult  of  the  fall  of 
*'  that  tyranny  you  have  endured  too  long ;  and 
'^  it  only  remains  for  you  to  determine  whether 
*'  you  will  form  a  member  of  the  invincible  re- 
*^  public  of  France,  '  one  and  indivifible,"  or 
"  become  a  republic  on  the  fame  model,  though 
"  proportionate  to  your  fubordinate  rank  in  the 
**  fcale  of  nations." 

Equally  ridiculous  were  the  fentiments,  equally 
infolent  the  language,  not  only  of  the  Jacobins, 
but  of  the  Briffotine  fadion,  at  the  very  time 
M.  Chauvelin  was  fent  to  England  as  ambaffador 
from  the  republic  to  treat  of  peace.  But  what 
was  this  republic  which  the  Britifli  government 
was  required,  as  a  preliminary  article,  to  acknow- 
ledge ?  Was  it  the  republic  of  the  Briffotines — 
of  the  Jacobins — or  of  Robefpierre  ? 

No  man  will  be  fo  regardlefs  of  truth  and  rea- 
fon  as  to  lay  it  was  the  republic  of  France.     Bri- 
tain 
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tain  would  indeed  have  proved  licrfclf  (what  (lie 
never  ought  to  be)  the  implacable  enemy  of 
France,  had  fhe  recognifed,  as  a  free  republic, 
the  ufurpation  of  thofe  fanguinary  tyrants,  by 
whom  France  has  been  deluded,  depopulated, 
and  enflaved.  But  admitting  that  endurance  was 
ekSlion;  that  the  convuKive  tyranny  of  contending 
fa(5lions,  to  which  France  was,  from  inability  of 
refiftance,  reludantly  compelled  to  fubmit,  was 
the  obje(ft  of  her  choice  ;  and,  in  reality,  what  ic 
pretended  to  call  itfelf,  a  free  republic;  dill  it 
was  not  a  government  "  capable  of  maintaining 
"  the  accullomcd  treaties  of  amity  with  neigh- 
''  bouring  nations ;"  it  poffefTed  not  (lability  to 
enfure  its  continuance  for  a  fingle  week — -it  pof- 
fefled  not  integrity  to  fulfil  any  engagement,  fince 
it  was  founded  on  perjury — it  had  fworn  eternal 
enmity  and  deftruflion  to  kings — and  its  decree 
was  unrepealed  when  it  fent  an  ambaffador  to  treat 
for  peace  with  the  government  it  had  bound  itfelf 
to  deftroy.* 

Yet 

*  What  is  called  by  the  French  government  the  explann- 
tion  of  this  decree,  given  in  their  name  by  M.  Chauvelin,  in 
January  1793,  when  he  prefented  his  letters  of  credence, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  diiphcity. 
Thefe  are  their  words :  "  VVc  have  faid,  and  we  defire  to 
'■  repeat  it,  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  November  could  not 

"  have 
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Yet  had  not  thofe  infuperable  difficulties  been 
oppofed  to  the  admiflion  of  M.  Chauvehn's  em- 
baffy,  couid  the  Britifh  government  have  con- 
fented  to  2ifeparate  peace  with  the  French  repub- 

hc? 

*'  have  any  application,  unlefs  to  the  fingle  cafe  in  which  the 
*'  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
*'  prefled,  Ihould  call  the  French  nation  to  its  affiftance  and 
*'  fraternity.  Sedition  can  never  be  conftmed  into  the  gene- 
**  ral  will :  thefe  two  ideas  naturally  repel  each  other,  fince 
*'  a  fedition  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  than  the  move- 
*'  ment  of  a  fmall  number  againll  the  nation  at  large  ;  and 
*'  the  movement  would  ceafe  to  be  feditious  provided  all  the 
"  members  of  a  fociety  fliould  at  once  rife,  either  to  correft 
**  their  government,  or  to  change  its  form  in  toto,  or  for  any 
*'  other  obje(51:."  So  that,  according  to  this  explanation,  the 
decree  was  not  meant  to  have  any  operation  "  till  the  general 
**  will  of  a  nation  clearly  and  unequivocally  exprefled  fliould 
*'  call  the  French  nation  to  its  affiftance  and  fraternity  j  till 
*•  all  the  members  of  a  fociety  fliould  rife  at  once,  &c."  or,  in 
other  words,  it  only  offered  affiftance  and  fraternity  in  a  cafe 
where  no  affiftance  could  be  wanted.  *'  For  when  a  fociety 
"  rifes  at  once  either  to  corred  its  government,  or  to  change 
*'  its  form  in  toto,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,"  it  cannot  want 
affiftance  from  other  nations,  fince  it  is  fully  competent  of  it- 
felf  to  effect  its  purpofe. 

The  decree  of  the  19th  November  {xhn%  c.xplai?ieci)  muft 
undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  at  once  the  moft  harmlefs, 
and  the  moft  unmeaning  decree  that  ever  was  pafTed — but 
unfortunately  for  thofe  countries  that  have  received  the 
*'  affiftance  and  fraternity  of  the  French  republic,"  they  have 

found 
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lie  ?  Muft  (lie  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  given  up 
her  continental  treaties,  abandoned  her  allies, 
difarmed  her  navy,  and  after  having  been  a  tatrie, 
inglorious  fpedator  of  the  conqueft  of  Europe, 
by  the  numerous  and  refifllefs  armies  of  France, 
have  feen  thofe  armies,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  fluQied  with  vidory,  pouring 
their  overwhelming  torrent  on  the  wide-extended, 
defencelefs  coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  involving  all  in  univerfal  ruin  ? 

The  moil  difaftrous  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
preferable  to  fo  infamous,  io  dcllruclive  a  peace. 
It  was  not  till  the  eftablifliment  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment in  France,  by  the  conftitution  of  1795, 
nor  till  that  conftitution,  by  obtaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  nation,  had  acquired  ftability 
capable  of  maintaining  "  the  accuftomed  treaties 
*'  of  amity  with  the  neighbouring  nations,"  that 
a  faint,  though  diftant  profpcd,  appeared  for  the 
accomplifliment  of  that  mafi  deiirable  event,  a 
general  and  folid  peace.  Nor  was  ic  till  the  tide 
of  vidory  was  turned  in  favour  of  the  Auftrians 

found  them  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  evils,  and  all  the 
injuries,  which  fuffering  humanity  can  fuftain,  or  ruthlefs 
tyranny  can  infllft.  So  widely  in  this  inftance,  at  leaft,  does 
praftice,  ilhiftrated  by  melancholy  and  unqueftionnble  fafts, 
vary  from  principles  thus  falfely  and  fophiftically  explained. 

in 
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in  Germany,  in  the  lad  campaign,  by  the  bril- 
liant and  glorious  exploits  of  Prince  Charles,  that 
any  hopes  could  reafonably  be  entertained  of  con- 
cluding a  general  peace. 

The  reftoration  of  France  from  a  {late  of  barba- 
rifm  and  tyranny,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the 
civilized  ages  and  countries  of  Europe,  to  the 
pofleffion  of  a  confilknt,  organized  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  has  afforded  many  proofs  of  its 
regard  to  juftrce,  morality,  humanity,  and  the 
public  good,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  in 
a  ftate  of  progreflive  improvement,  and  which  is 
"  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuflomed  treaties 
*"  of  amity  with  neighbouring  nations/'  coinciding 
with  the  happy  turn  and  promifing  afped  of  the 
Emperor's  affairs  in  Germany,  formed  a  favoura- 
ble jundure  for  negotiation. 

This  opportunity  was  not  neglcded  by  the  Bri- 
tifli  government ;  and  though  their  overtures,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Wickham,  did  not  meet  with  the 
defired  I'uccefs,  the  Diieftory  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  declare  their  readinefs  to  accept  an  "■'  ac- 
"  credited  ambafTador." 

The  embafTy   of  Lord   Malmcibury   was   the 

confequence  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 

2.  memo- 
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memorable  tranfadion  there  appears,  on  the  part 
of  the  Britilh  government,  and  of  their  ambafla- 
dor,  a  fpirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance, which  might  liave  produced  the  moft 
happy  confequences  to  Europe,  had  the  fame  con- 
ciUatory  difpofition  influenced  the  condu6t  of  the 
Directory. 

But^  unhappily,  it  was  fo  far  the  reverfe,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  their  only  intention  in  receiving 
our  ambaffador  was  to  gain,  by  fo  ungenerous  a 
ftratagem,  the  acknowledgement  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  oftenfible  obje(5l  for  which  it  was  pre- 
tended they  took  up  arms. 

From  the  day  of  Lord   Malmefbury's  arriva 

in  France  to  that  of  his  quitting  it,  he  experienced 

from  the  people  every  poflible  teftimony  of  refpedt 

— from  the  Diredory,  a  regular,    uninterrupted 

feries    of  infult,    arrogance,    and    mortification. 

They  permitted,  if  they  did  not  diredt,  the  moft 

fcurrilous  and  indecent  reflections  on  himfelf,  his 

enibaffy,   and  the  government  he  reprefented,   to 

appear  in  a  daily  print,*  under  their  immediate 

influence,  and  even  in  their  pay. 

# 

*  Le  Redafteur. 

»  K  Thr 
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The  meannefs  of  dilavowing  what  they  thus 
openly  fandioned,  mud  render  them  contemp- 
tible, not  only  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world, 
but  in  that  of  France  itfelf;  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  affords  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  duplicity 
with  which  they  conftantly  charged  the  Britifh  ad- 
miniftration,  was  clearly  imputable  to  themfelves. 

Every  circumftance  attending  this  negotiation 
is  i.  proof  of  their  infincericy.  The  war  was 
undertaken  to  eflabiiQi  the  French  republic ;  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  embaffy  itfelf ;  all  ideas  of 
conquefc  they  have  repeatedly  reprobated  :  yet  an 
adjuftrnent  of  the  balance  of  acquificions,  between 
Britain  and  France,  arrefts  the  treaty  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  is  judged  by  the  Dire6tory  a  fufficient 
excufe  for  its  infolent  difmiffion  of  the  BritiOi 
ambafTador,  without  fo  much  as  a  hearing.  At 
the  very  time  they  pretended  to  treat  with  our  go- 
vernment for  a  general  peace,  they  had  aftually 
fent  an  ambaflador  to  the  Emperor  to  treat  for  a 
feparate  peace,  and  it  appeared  as  if  Eord  Malmef- 
bury  was  only  detained  till  General  Iloche  had 
dehvered  his  ifiraternal  credentials  as  ambaflador 
from  the  Diredlory  to  the  Irilh  nation  j  fmce  his 
departure  from  France  preceded  that  of  Lord 
Malmefbury  only  five  days. 

The 
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The  moft  fcandalous  and  ridiculous  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniverfliiy  of  the  murder  of  Louis 
tjie  Sixteenth,  and  the  inhuman  and  impious 
mockery  of  fwearing  eternal  hatred  to  kings,  is  ane 
additional  proof-of  the  infincerity  of  the  Diredlory 
in  the  late  neo;otiation. 


D 


The  Meflage  of  the  King  to  Parliament  on  the 
26th  December,  and  his  declaration  on  the  29th 
of  the  fame  month,  equally  demonRrate  the  fin- 
cerity  of  government  in  the  late  negotiation,  and 
their  anxious  defire  to  renew  ir. 

But  till  the  hoftile  principles,  which,  at  preferir, 
fatally  influence  the  counfcls  of  the  government 
of  France  be  totally  abandoned,  and  explicitly 
difavowed,  this  defirable  objeft  cannot  be  accom- 
plifhed.  The  dread  which  the  French  govern- 
ment entertain  of  recalling  their  numerous  armies 
is,  perhaps,  a  much  flronger  inducement  to  them 
to  continue  the  war  than  their  defire  of  conqueft, 
their  antipathy  to  the  BritiQi  government,  or  any 
difficulties,  however  great,  which  may  attend  the 
fettlemcnt  of  a  general  peace. 

But  are  there  no  means  to  remove  this  obftacle, 
and  to  quiet  thefe  apprehenfions  ? 

K  2  This 
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This  important  queftion  leads  to  the  third  and 
laft  article  intended  to  be  confidered  in  the  prefent 
difcuflion. 

Viz.  3dly,  ^*  To  recommend  the  immediate 
'*  termination  of  this  deftru(5live  war  by  a  general 
"  peace,  on  the  bafis  of  compenfation,  which 
"  has  been  admitted  by  the  governments  of 
*'  Britain  and  France  to  be  juft ;  and  to  render 
*^  this  peace  permanent  and  fecure,  by  a  firm 
*'  alliance  between  the  French  and  BritiQi  nations 
"  and  governments." 

As  an  indifpenfable  preliminary  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  truly  great  and  defirable 
event,  the  reciprocal  injuries  which  each  of  thefe 
powerful  nations  have  fuffered  and  inflid^ed,  m 
their  impohtic  and  ruinous  contentions,  mud  be 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  the  abfurd  national 
prejudices  and  antipathies,  which  the  ambition  of 
their  governments,  rather  than  the  difpofitions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  rival  nations,  have  induf- 
triouily  propagated,  mull  be  abandoned  ;  the  he- 
reditary enmity  which  has  fublifted  for  fo  many 
centuries  muft  be  forgotten. 

Nor  is  this  neccfiary  revolution  in  popular  opi- 
nion fo  difficult  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear. 

The 
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The  aggregate  mafs  which  Is  called  the  people, 
whether  in  France  or  in  England  (which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  enlightened  nations  in  the 
world)  have  neither  opportunity  nor  inclination, 
if  they  all  poflefled  ability,  to  form  juft  or  liberal 
ideas  of  the  charadter  of  other  nations ;  they  are 
therefore  always  ready  and  willing  to  believe 
what  is  told  them  by  thofe  whom  they  know  to 
have  more  leifure  and  better  means  of  information 
than  themfelves. 

Englidimen  and  Frenchmen  have,  ever  fince 
the  Norman  conquefl:,  been  told  they  aie  natural 
enemies.  This  grofs  libel  on  nature  they  have 
always  confidered  as  an  arricle  of  their  political 
creed ;  and  have  very  confcientioufly,  and  wil- 
lingly, followed  their  leaders  to  cut  each  other's 
throats,  for  the  glory  of  their  relpedlive  kings 
and  countries;  and  to  revenge  themfelves  on  their 
"  natural  enemies,"  though  all  the  time  without 
any  "  malice  or  hatred  in  their  hearts,*'  except 
what  their  wife  and  righteous  ^^  governors, 
**  teachers,  political  paftors,  and  mailers,"  might 
have  found  it  convenient  to  inftil  into  them. 

If  two  numerous  armies  of  thefe  natural  enemies 

(liould  even,  at  this  moment,  when  the  national 

5  animolity 
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animofuy  created  by  ambition,  nurfed  by  pre- 
judice, and  ftrengthened  by  a  long  reciprocation 
of  injuries,  has  attained  its  highell  pitch,  be 
eagerly  wailing  the  dreadful  event  of  battle ;  and 
if  the  meditated  flaiighter  (hould  be  fuddenly 
and  unexpeftedly  fufpended  by  the  happy  tidings 
of  peace,  would  not  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
either  hod  aflert  the  rights  of  injured  nature? 
Her  children,  liberated  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
human  rellriftions,  and  abfolved  from  the  (lern 
commands  of  honour,  would  obey  her  awful 
voice,  and  embrace  as  brethren. 

A.  -natural  enemy  "  is  a  monfter"  which  the 
world  "  ne'er  faw,"  and  national  animoiity  is  the 
creature  of  political  delufion. 

Should  a  Frenchman  and  a  Briton  be  call:  on 
a  defolate  ifland,  the  national  prejudice  would 
inftantly  vanifh,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  with  an 
affociatc  in  affliction  would  obliterate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  their  mutual  diftrefs. 

So  powerful  is  the  principle  of  universal  phi- 
lanthropy which  the  all-wife  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  the  breajl  of  man,  that  it  exifts,  and 
occafionally  burfts  forth,  even  in  thofe  who  have 

been 
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been  inured  to   ads   of  rapine,    violence,    and 
cruelty;  who  have  httn fyjicmatkally  barbarifed. 

When  the  decree  was  paffed  in  the  convention, 
that  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  "  fliould 
"  take  no  priibners/'  a  decree  which  is  fo  fuper- 
eminent  in  atrocity  as  to  caft  at  an  awful  diftance 
the  vilefl:  afts  of  deliberate  barbarity  which  hiftory 
has  recorded,  the  armies  of  France,  to  their 
immortal  honopr,  indignantly  refufed  to  obey  the 
infernal  mandate. 

In  the  late  glorious  aflion,  when  the  Indefa- 
tigable and  the  Amazon,  attacked  Les  Droit  De 
L'Homme,  and  the  two  latter,  while  fighting 
with  equal  bravery,  ran  on  fliore  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  the  humane  and  generous  natives,  re- 
fpefling  the  valour  of  their  gallant  enemy,  by 
which  they  faw  their  own  fliip  deftroyed,  were 
equally  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  Enghfli- 
men  as  of  their  countrymen,  from  the  common 
calamity  to  which  the  fate  of  war  had  brought 
them.* 

Are 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  iftlieutenant 
of  the  Amazon  to  his  brother  at  Plymoiuh,  dated  from 
Audicveue,  department  of  Finifterre,  Bretagne,    15th  Jan. 

»797. 
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Are  fucb  heroic,  generous  nations  to  be  longer 
confidered  as  ftaiural  enemies  rf 


Forbid  it,  righteous  heaven  !  and  grant  that 
their  fierce,  their  impohtic,  their  dettruulive  con- 
tention may  be  immediately  fucceeded  by  an 
an  alliance  as  durable,  an  amity  as  fincere,  as  their 
prelent  hoftility  h  irrational ! 

The  French  are  not,  by  nature,  a  cruel  or 
malevolent  people ;  nor  are  either  their  national 
prejudices,  or  the  cruelties  or  enormities  which 
.ftain  the  annals  of  the  fanguinary  reign  of  Ro- 
befpierre  and  his  aflbciates,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  but  to  their  inverted 
education,  to  the  examples  of  turpitude  and 
.barbarity  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  to  the 
immoral  and  atheijlical  principles  induflrioufly 
propagated  among  them. 

1797,  proves  the  generofity  with  which  thefe  gallant  men 
were  treated. 

"  Wd  are  treated  exceedingly  well,  and  fcarcely  feel  our- 
'*  fdves  as  prifoners ;  we  go  either  to  Quimper  or  Breft  to- 
*'  morrow,  and  expeft  to  be  exchanged  ftiortly." 

Star,  18th  Feb.  1797. 

*  Sir.  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

The 
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The  legiflators  of  1792  affecled  to  form  their 
conftitiition  by  the  model  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  they  produced  a  copy  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  auguft  original  but  its  defeats, 
a  copy  "  that  was  at  once  refcmblance  and 
**  difgrace.'* 

The  infatiable  lufl:  of  empire,  the  avidity  of 
plunder,  the  uncontroulable  exceffes  of  military 
licentioufnefs,  the  profcriptions,  the  didlatorfhip, 
which  tarniOi  the  juftre  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
were  all  exceeded  in  that  of  France;  wliilc  the 
happy  mixture  of  *  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
democracy,  for  which  their  government  has  been 
juftly  admired ;  its  fidelity  to  engagements ;  its 
reverence  for  piety,  temperance,  frugality,  chaf- 
tity,  and  all  the  moral  and  focial  duties  which 
conftitute  the  felicity  and  true  glory  of  a  nation, 
or  a  government,  are  (Irongly  and  fatally  con- 
trafted  by  the  principles  and  manners  which  the 
Jacobin  fyftem  eftabliflied  in  France. 

They  were  not  ignorant  that  equality  of  fiation 
is  incompatible  with  fociety,  that  fubordination 
is  infeparable  from  government,  that  virtue  and 
order  are  eflential  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 

*  The  confular  dignity  was  the  reprefentativc  of  monarchy, 
I-  and 
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and  that  vice  and  licentioufnefs  infallibly  deflroy 
it ;  but  they  were  et[ually  certain,  that  the  con- 
fufion  and  anarchy  their  ryftem  would  produce 
muft  terminate  in  the  tyranny  they  laboured  to 
eftabiidi,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
power,  lb  bafely  obtained,  mull  necefiarily  be 
tranfient  and  infccure. 

Earneflly  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  principles 
inay  not  furvivc  their  government  and  their 
crimes ;  lince  the  prcfent  legiflators  of  France 
have,  in  the  conftrudion  of  their  conftitution, 
proved  that  they  poffefs  ability  and  incHnation  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  their  predeceflbrs. 

This  legiilature  has  a  graduated,  confident, 
durable  form ;  the  glaring  abfurdities  of  natural 
equality  of  rank  (for  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature 
there  is  no  other  abfolute  equality)  being  prcferved 
in  civil  focicty,  and  the  eftabliQiing  a  revolution- 
ary *  conftitution,  are  now  wifely  exploded. 

They  appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  inftability 
of  tyranny,  the  neceffity  of  fubordirvation,  the  in- 

*  A  revolutionary  conftitution,  a  Jioat'ng  ftability  !  this 
is  a  manifeft  political  bull ;  as  confifleiuly  might  we  fpeak  of 
repulfive  attraftion,  luminous  darknefs,  or  any  other  aflem- 
blage  of  contradi(^ory  tjualities. 

4  difpenfablc 
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di^penfablc  obligations  of  morality,  the  beauty  of 
virtue^  and  the  vakie  of  liberty. 

If  they  thus  perfevere  in  their  endeavours  to 
merit  the  efteem,  to  reform  the  btifely  Vitiated 
manners,  to  rellore  the  moral  Icnfe,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  felicity  of  the  trucly  great  and 
r^fpedable  nation,  who  have  delegated  to  them 
the  facred  truft  of  governing,  they  will  not  only, 
obtain,  but  cjefcrve  their  confidence. 

Mor  will  Britain  and  France,  nations  i'o  nearly 
approy/imated  in  fituation,  in  government,  in 
genius,  in  ajts,  in  arms,  be  much  longer  divided 
in  interells  or  affedion.  The  increafing  light  of 
reafon  and  philoTophy  will  furely  difpel  the  mift 
of  error,  pride,  and  ambition,  which  have  fo 
long  concealed  from  them  their  true  intereft.  It 
will  admoniQi  them,  that,  far  from  being  natural ; 
enemies,  they  are  natural  allies. 

So  long  ago  as  May,  1792,  M.  Ghauvelin,  in 
his  note  to  Mr.  Grenville,  fays,  *'  France  already 
looks  on  England  as  her  natural  ally.*'* 

There 

*  See  Mr.  Erlkine's  View  of  the  Caufes  and  Confequences 
^f  the  prefent  War. 
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There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate king,  and  the  government  M.  Chauvelin 
then  reprefented,  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  affertion  ;  but  that  king  and  that  government 
were,  long  before  the  tinje  in  which  he  made  ir, 
deilined  to  deftrudion. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  England,  for 
France,  and  for  Europe,  if  this  alliance  had 
then  been  formed,  and  the  conftitution  of  1789 
been  eftablifhed. 


It  was  not  till  the  writer  of  this  cflay  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  that  he  faw  an  extraft  of  Mr.  Erfkine's  "  View  of  the 
■Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  prefent  War  j"  but,  highly 
as  he  honours  the  character,  and  readily  as  he  acknowledges 
the  fiiperiority  of  the  eminent  abilities  of  Mr.  Erfkine,  he 
cannot  give  up  the  exercife  of  his  reafon,  and  the  conviftion 
of  his  mind,  to  any  authority,  however  refpedable.  He  may 
probably  be  miftaken,  but  he  is  not  difingenuous  orinfincere. 
He  refpeilfully  fubmits  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  impar- 
tial public  the  arguments  he  has  ventured  to  lay  before  them, 
and  the  fafts  he  has  adduced.  If  the  former  are  unfounded, 
or  the  latter  mifreprefented,  they  are  not  intentionally 
wrong;  he  will  be  thankful  to  be  better  informed  ;  he  is  open 
to  conviiStion,  fubmilliveto  jull  reproof,  and  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge miftakes,  and  to  retracl  errors.  The  caufe  he  has 
engaged  in  he  lelicva  to  be  the  caufe  of  truth  ;  but  he  is  too 
well  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of  human  reafon  to  place 
iinplicit  confidence  in  the  reftitude  of  his  own. 

But 
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But  the  welfare  of  France,  or  the  repofe  of 
Europe,  were  of  little  moment  to  an  unprincipled 
fadion,  who  looked  on  war  as  the  only  means  to 
maintain  their  power,  and  had  fworn  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  monarchy  in  other  countries,  that  they 
might  perpetuate  tyranny  in  their  own. 

No  nations  have  fo  little  to  gain,  or  fo  mucli 
to  lofe  by  a  vvar  with  each  other,  as  Britain  and 
France.  The  extenfivc  foreign  poffeffions  of  the 
Britirh  empire  are  all  expofed  to  the  uncertain 
attacks  of  an  enterprifing  enemy,  and  mud  be 
defended  by  an  expenfe  of  men  and  money  for 
which  their  intrinfic  worth  is  by  no  means  an 
equivalent-  while  our  commerce  is  impaired  by 
continual  depredations,  and  taxed  with  high  pre- 
miums of  infurance;  while  we  rifk  the  dill  greater 
mifchief  of  being  involved  in  a  continental  war, 
ever  attended  with  a  profufe,  confumptivc,  wade 
of  blood  and  treafure ;  never  compenfat-ed  with 
advantage:  and  feldom  p-ratified  with  dear  boufiht 
vi(5lory,  or  flattered  with  empty  fame. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  evils  which  Britain 
has  fudained  and  mud  endure,  or  dread,  while  in 
a  date  of  competition  with  France. 

The 
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The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  century  proves 
both  countries  have  pafled  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
ftate  little  better  than  that  of  aftual  hoftility;  and 
if  the  latter  is  to  Britain  a  rapid  confumption, 
the  former  is  a  gradual  decline.  Our  intervals  of 
peace,  though  remifllons  of 

*f  Ti?e  dire  difcafe  vy^hich  ipuft  fubdue  at  lepgth,'* 

have  never  placed  us  in  a  (late  of  convalefcence  ; 
our  foreign  poflefTions  we  have  always  been 
obliged  to  keep  in  q,  refpedable  (late  of  defence ; 
our  navy,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Britilli  ifles, 
the  glory  of  our  empire,  the  fovereign  of  the 
fea,  has  been,  and  mull:  dill  continue  to  be 
maintained,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  flate  of 
fuch  refpeftability  and  augmentation,  as  to  be 
always  prepared  for  war,  while  we  have  a  rival 
to  oppofe  who  envies  its  glory,  and  dreads  its 
refjftlefs  power. 

To  thefe  continual  and  increafing  drains  of 
national  wealth,  from  which  even  peace  cannot 
exempt  us,  arc  to  be  added  the  flill  more  burden- 
fome  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes  which  every 
war  entails  on  our  country,  and  which  neither 
the  moft  rigid  economy  (rendered  dill  more 
difficult  even  by   the   caufes  which   require   its 

cxcr- 
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Exertion),  nor  the  moft  extenfive  commerce,  can 
alleviate,  unlefs  attended  with  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  which  nothing  bnt  an  alliance,  a  fincere, 
penmincnt  alliance  with  France,  can  give  us  reafon. 
to  exped. 

Should  it  be  afked  whether  there  is  no  mean 
between  alliance  and  hoflility  with  France,  I 
refer  to  the  hiftory  of  both  countries  fince  the 
conquell,  and  of  the  lad  fixty  years  in  particular, 
for  an  anfwer. 

It  has  been  during  this  whole  period  a  Hate  of 
open  or  concealed  enmity,  of  declared  or  pre- 
meditated war.  And  from  what  caufes  have  the 
occafional  eruptions  of  thefe  dreadful  political 
volcanos  of  Europe  arifcn,  but  from  the  pride, 
ambition,  injuftice,  violence,  and  impolicy,  which 
have  reciprocally  actuated  the  councils  of  England 
and  France  ? 

The  oftenfible  caufes  of  thefe  wars  are  impeach- 
ments of  the  common  fenfe  ;  the  real  ones,  of  the 
integrity  and  humanity  of  mankind. 

What  did  France  gain  by  the  deflruclive  war  in 
Che  reign  of^yilliam  III.  and  the  fucccflisrfi  war, 

in 
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in  which  Europe  was  fo  long,  and  fo  dangeronlTy 
to  her  liberty,  involved  by  the  mad  and  wicked 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  She  faw  that  ambi- 
tion foiled,  and  the  independence  of  Europe 
preferved,  by  the  military  genius,  adivity,  per- 
feverance,  and  undaunted  fortitude  of  our  truly 
illuftrious  William  III.  And  though  our  fplendid 
"viftories  in  the  fucceeding  reign  were  obfcured  by 
the  inglorious  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  gained 
by  this  victory  nothing  but  the  feeble  alliance 
of  Spain,  the  fource  of  future  wars.  But  the 
pride  of  her  monarch,  humbled  by  fo  many  de- 
feats by  land  and  fea,  was  gratified ;  England 
was  difappointed  in  the  obje6t  of  the  grand 
alliance  -,  and  this  was  eftcemed  a  full  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  lolTes  and  difgrace  France  had  (ii^- 
tained  by  the  war. 

In  all  the  fucceeding  wars,  even  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  it  is  evident  that  France  and  Eng- 
land have,  by  preferring  zvar  to  peace,  facrificed 
their  true  and  permanent  interejls,  merely  to.  in- 
dulge the  impolitic  and  malevolent  de.fire  of 
injuring  each  other, 

Hov/ever  fuperior  France  may  be  to  Britain 
in  the  population  and  contiguity  of  her  territories, 

ibc 
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fKe  has  not  at  any  time  more  to  hope,  or  lefs  to 
fuffer  and  to  dread  from  war,  than  Britain. 

Though  invafion  can  effeft  little  but  partial, 
wanton,  unavailing  mifchief  in  either  country, 
while  the  people  are  well-affe(5ted  to  their  refpec- 
tive  governments,  the  menace  of  it  keeps  the 
threatened  country  in  a  continual  flate  of  expen- 
five  preparation  and  anxious  alarm.  France, 
from  the  decided  inferiority  of  its  navy,  has  always 
more  difficulty  to  encounter,  either  in  refifting 
or  attempting  an  invafion,  than  Britain.  In  the 
late  attempt  on  Ireland,  nothing  but  the  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  of  the  French  fleet,  in 
eluding  the  fupcrior  force  of  the  Britilh,  faved 
the  whole  armament  from  capture  or  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  if  this  cfcape  encourages  any  future 
attempts,  they  will  have  ftill  greater  difficulties 
to  furmount. 

Their  continental  wars  have  always  been  more 
injurious  to  them  than  to  Britain,  hurtful  and 
cxpenfive  as  (he  has  ever  found  them  to  be. 

It  was  juftly  faid  by  the  late  illuftrious  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  exalted  to  its  higheft  pitch  the 
glory  of  Britain,  that  "  America  was  conquered 

M  in 
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in  Germany :'' — and  what  Germany  was  to  France, 
Gibraltar  is  to  Spain. 

By  the  unparlleled  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms 
in  that  glorious  war,  which  ended  in  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  we  difpofleffed  the  French  of 
Canada,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States.  This  event, 
facilitated  by  the  impolitic  interference  of  France, 
neceflarily  produced  a  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  French  nation,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  conftitntion  of  1789. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  aufpicious  asra  in 
which  the  ancient  impolitic  animofity  between 
France  and  England  might  have  been  fucceeded 
by  a  firm  and  durable  alliance.  Too  near  in  fitu- 
ation,  too  equal  in  power,  to  regard  each  other 
with  the  apathy  of  neutrality,  they  muft  have 
a  common  or  an  oppofite  intereft;  they  muft  be 
in  union  or  hoftility  ;  they  muft  be  faithful  allies 
or  inveterate  enemies.  Surely  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  eight  centuries  might  admonifti 
them  that  their  true  intereft  conlifts  in  union. 

The  headlong  precipice  before  them  might 
warn  them  both  of  the  inevitable  deftru(5tion  that 
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awaits  them,  if  they  purfue  their  defperate  courfe. 
What  avail  the  fplendid  vidories  of  France  in 
Italy,  or  the  no  lefs  fignal  triumphs  of  Britain 
in  either  India,  or  on  the  ocean,  if  they  oppofe 
incrcafing  obftacles  to  that  peace  on  which  their 
national  exiftence  depends  ?  They  cannot  fub- 
due,  though  they  may  deftroy,  each  other.  The 
powers  which  now  fit  as  calm,  fecure  fpeclators 
of  their  mortal  conflict,  may  crufh  them  while 
they  thus  '*  render  the  faint  quittance"  of  exhaufl- 
ed  vigour,  and  their  fatal  conqueft  will  "  crumble 
**  from  their  expiring  grafp." 

At  fuch  a  crifis,  are  the  parade,  the  etiquette,  of 
minifters  and  the  Diredory  ;  are  Belgium,  are  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands,  depopulated  by  war,  by 
peftilence,  and  by  the  ftill  more  dreadful  fcourge 
of  Jacobin  liberty;  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Trincomale  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  national  falvation  of  Britain  and  of  France  ? 

Are  caufes  fo  comparatively  trivial  to  prevent 
that  alliance  on  which  their  fafety  depends  ? 

The  prefent  is  not  a  war  for  conqueft,  or 
for  glory  ;  not  a  war  of  naiions  nor  of  go- 
vernments, but  of  opinions;  and  if  a  fpirit  of 
mutual  conciliation  could  fubdue  the  pertinacity 
with  which  thefe  opinions  have  been  fatally  retain- 
M  2  cd, 
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cd,  the  rcfpective  claims  arifing  from  reciprocal 
conquefts  might  admit  a  fair  and  liberal  dif- 
cuffion. 

The  alliance  of  Britain  with  France  would  not 
only  preferve  them  from  deftrucftion,  but  afford 
them  mutual,  ineftimable,  and  permanent  bene- 
fits ;  their  foreign  poffeffions,  no  longer  con- 
Cdered  as  objects  of  ambitious  contention,  or  em- 
ployed as  engioes  of  hoftile  armoyance,  would  be- 
come fources  of  mutual  profperity  ;  the  repofe 
of  Europe  would  be  fecure  from  interruption ; 
Britain  would  obtain  that  relaxation  from  war, 
and  the  government  of  France  that  (lability  and 
fupport,  from  our  powerful  proteftion,  which  is 
fo  elTentially  neceflary  to  their  exiftence. 

Even  now,  in  danger  of  momentary  deftruftion 
from  the  convulfions  of  contending  faftions,  no- 
thing can  avert  it  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  the 
recal  of  their  numerous  armies,  but  the  fupport 
that  government  muft  previoufly  aflure  itfelf  of 
obtaining  from  alliance  ;  and  no  ally  can  fo  ef- 
fectually afford  it  as  Britain. 

Neither  the  government  (or,  if  the  phrafe  is 
more  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  anxious  to  take 
a/pell  at  the  national  helm,  the  adminiftration)  of 
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this  country,  nor  the  prefent  government  of  France, 
were  the  authors  of  the  war,  but  that  ufurped 
tjTannical  government,  now  execrated  in  France 
itfelf,  whofe  exidence  will  only  be  remembered 
by  its  crimes. 

The  late  overture  made  by  adminiftration  for 
peace  was  declared  (and  might,  however  un- 
reafonably,  be  believed)  by  the  Diredory  of 
France,  to  be  infmcere;  yet  neither  that  be- 
lief, wholly  unfupported  by  evidence,  nor  that 
pretended  inadmiffibility  of  the  terms  propofed, 
could  juftify  the  ignominious  difmiffion  of  the 
Britifh  ambaflador.  His  Majefty's  melTage  to  Par 
liament,  and  the  declaration  of  the  29th  De- 
cember, exprefsly  teftify  his  readinefs  to  receive 
any  future  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Diredory ; 
the  fincerity  of  the  Britifh  government  in  the 
Ute  unfuccefsful  negotiation,  and  their  anxious 
defire  to  terminate  a  war  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled by  inevitable  neceffity  to  engage,  or 
treacherously  and  pufiUanimoufly  to  furrender  the 
conftitution  and  the  independence  of  the  Britilh 
nation. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  great  majority, 
not  only  in  Parliament,  but  of  the  people,  view 
the  condud  of  adminiilration ;  and  the  voice  of 
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the  people  mud  on  this,  as  it  fiiould  on  every 
great  political  queftion,  ultimately  decide. 

But  however  opinions  may  vary  refpeding  the 
origin  of  the  war,  which  is  now  a  queftion  rather 
of  fpeciilative  curiofity,  or  of  party  intercrft,  than 
of  national  importance,  its  continuance  can  only  be 
afcribed  to  the  impolitic  averfion  of  the  French 
government  to  peace. 

After  having  allowed  compenfation  to  be  the 
equitable  bafis  of  the  negotiation,  on  what  prin- 
ciple could  they  rejed  the  terms  propofed  by  the 
Briiifh  government,  as  being  inadmiflible  ? 

By  refufing  to  reftore  Belgium,  or  even  to  enter 
on  any  difcuffion  refpeding  its  reftitution,  they 
withheld  the  only  compenfation  which  Britain 
required  for  the  conquefts  (he  offered  to  reftore. 
The  indemnification  of  the  Emperor,  by  the 
ceflion  of  provinces  in  Italy  and  its  vicinity, 
could  hctio  compenfation  for  Britain,  while  Belgium 
was  to  remain  a  conquered  province  of  France, 
ro  the  manifeft  and  very  material  detriment  of 
Britain — to  the  obftrudlion  of  her  commerce  in 
peace— to  the  hazard  of  her  fafcty  in  war.  But 
the  reftitution  of  Belgium,  it  was  pretended,  was 
"  inadifiijjihk,*'  becaufe,   being  declared  to  confli- 
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lute  a  part  of  the  "  republic  of  France,  one  and 
indivifible,"  the  Diredlory  could  not  treat  rc- 
fpecting  its  reflitution.  Equally  reafonable  would 
it  be  for  the  Britifh  legillature  to  pafs  an  ad, 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Hifpaniola, 
fhould  be  confidered  as  an  infeparable  part  of  the 
BritiOi  empire;  and  for  adminiftration  to  aflert, 
that  any  propofals  on  the  part  of  France  for  their 
reftitution  was  inadaiiffiblc;  and,  inftead  of  re- 
ferring the  propofal  to  the  fupreme  legiflature, 
always  competent  to  repeal  its  own  ads,  to  break 
off  the  negotiation,  and  ignominiouHy  to  dif- 
mifs  the  ambaflador  who  (hould  propofe  it. 

Should  it  be  alledged  ihat  the  cafes  are  not 
parallel,  becaule  the  incorporation  of  Belgium 
with  die  French  republic  was  the  aft  of  the  Belgic 
people,  and  therefore  cannot  be  repealed  by  the 
government  of  France;  it  may  juftly  be  anfwered, 
that  the  refolutions  of  municipalities  and  cor- 
porate bodies,  extorted  by  the  terror  of  an  iire- 
fiftible  armed  force,  and  the  menace  of  exorbi- 
tant fines  and  arbitrary  requifitions,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  ad  of  a  free  people  by  thofe 
who  confider  the  Jacobin  iifurpation  to  be  a  free 
government ;  who  call  robbery  '^  fraternity," 
opprefiion  "liberty,"  and  poverty  ''equality." 
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But  whatever  the '  fentiments  of  the  people  of 
Belgium  may  be  refpe^ling  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  the  government  of  France, 
that  people  are  alone  competent  to  decide;  and 
the  Directory,  inftead  of  imperioufly  telling  them 
and  the  whole  world,  that  they  muft,  from  hence- 
forth, be  indilTolubly  chained  to  the  French  re- 
public, fliould  have  left  the  eledion  of  their 
future  governors,  or  the  choice  of  mafters,  to 
ihemfelves.  It  is  their  unalienable  right,  and  they 
will,  fooner  or  latter,  affert  it. 

If  it  may  be  as  allowable  to  hope,  as  it  is  rational 
and  benevolent,  fincerely  to  with,  that  a  fpirit  of 
conciliation,  of  amity,  and  mutual  confidence, 
may  fuccced  to  that  of  hoftility,  averfion,  and 
diRrud,  and  may  aduate  alike  the  nations,  the 
governors,  and  the  councils  of  Britain  and  France ; 
the  abfolute  independence  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, would  at  once  remove  the  pretended  obftruc- 
tions  to  peace ;  and  an  alliance  may  be  formed, 
which  would  infure  the  triumph  of  liberty,  the 
repofe  of  the  world,  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  fucceeding  ages,  and  the  favour  of  heaven. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rr^HE  following  "  Confiderations"  were  writ- 
ten  early  in  the  laft  year,  and  intended  for 
the  prefs  at  that  period,  in  the  laft  feflion  of  Par- 
liament, when  fome  material  alterations  in  the 
Police  and  Penal  Laws  were  under  immediate 
contemplation  5  but,  as  the  Bill,  brought  in  by 
the  Solicitor-General  for  that  purpofe,  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  farther  difcuflion  of  the  fubjedt 
poftponed,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  defer  this 
publication  till  the  prefcnt  feflion  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  manufcript  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
fubmitted  to  the  infpedlion  of  fome  perfons,  no 
iefs  eminent  in  abilities  than  in  ftation,  who  have 
been  pleafed  to  fpeak  of  it  in  very  favourable 
terms ;    and,  diough  no   authority,  however  rcr- 
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ipedlable,  can  or  ought  to  influence  the  judge- 
ment of  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  the  appro- 
bation of  thofe,  who  are  fo  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide, cannot  but  afford  a  rational  inducement  to 
hope  that  this  eflay  may  rather  meet  with  indul- 
gence than  cenfure  from  the  candid  reader,  fince, 
however  defedive  its  execution  may  be,  its  inten- 
tion at  leafl:  is  laudable. 


INFERIOI^ 


INFERIOR  POLITICS: 


O    R, 


CONSIDERATIONS,   &c. 


THE  equality  of  mankind  is  a  truth  loudly 
proclainned  by  the  voice  of  nature  at  our 
birth,  and  awfully  reiterated  at  the  hour  of  our 
diflblution.  "  Our  entrances  and  our  exits"  de- 
ftroy  thofe  *'  bafelefs  fabrics"  which  the  artifice  of 
human  pride  has  erefted  to  fill  the  intermediate 
fcenes ;  and  thofe  dignified  adlors,  who  now 
"  fret  and  ftrut  their  hour  upon  the  ftage,"  and 
look  down  with  all  the  infolence  of  faftidious  im- 
portance on  the  abjedt  croud  to  whom  the  lower 
parts  of  the  drama  are  affigned,  vvili  foon  "  be 
*'  heard  no  more." 

B  Thofe 
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Thofe  communities,  in  which  civil izacion  h:i5 
made  the  flowefl  progrefs,  ftill  prefcrvc,  with  lit- 
tle deviation,  that  equality  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being.  Among  thcm^  fuperior  excellence  in 
mental  or  corporeal  powers  is  the  only  title  to  pre- 
eminence. 

An   Indian  chief  is  placed  at  the  head   of  his 
tribe,  by  their  impartial  and  concurrent  fuffrage, 
becaufe    they   conceive    he  excels    them   all  in 
ftrength,  in  courage,    or  in   penetration.  —  Ke 
leads   them  forth  to  battle,  and  is  equally  ready 
to  facrifice  his   life  in  their  defence,  or  to  crown 
the  triumph  over  their  enemies  by  the  conqueft  of 
liimfelf,  and  to  mix  again  with  the  common  mafs, 
v.'hen  the  public  caufe  no  longer  demands  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  iuperior  abilities.     But,  through  the 
feveral  gradations  from  this  fimple  flate  of  fociety 
to  that  of  the  moft  poliflied  European   Nations, 
the  inequality  of  condition,  among  the  different 
ranks  of  which  they  confift,  increafes  with  a  con* 
tinual  progrelTion,  as  they  improve  in  refinement. 
Yet  the    advance,    though  conftant,    i3    by    no 
means  regular.     Much  depend.s  on  the  conditu- 
rion  of  government  which  prevails  in  contempo- 
rary Hates,  who   may  yet  have  acquij-ed  an  equal 
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dt'i^avc  of  civilization.     Where  the  Prince  is  ab- 

folute,  the  higheft  degree  of  inequality  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  community  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  prevail;  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  Mo- 
narch to  increafe  it  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
fince  the  permanence  and  force  of  his  government 
manifeftly  depend  on  it.  The  v/liole  fyftem  is  a 
dire6l  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  reafon,  and 
juflice;  and  the  tyranny  of  one  can  only  be  up- 
held by  the  advancement  of  a  few,  who,  by  an 
union  of  intereft,  of  property,  and  of  power, 
may  afford  him  conftant  and  effeflual  affiftance  in 
oppreffing  the  injured  multitude  j  though,  if -they 
knew  their  ffrength,  and  were  able,  like  their  def- 
potic  rulers,  to  unite  in  a  firm  and  confident  leagu(j 
of  refiftance,  they  would  ibon  convince  their  ty- 
rants that  they  had  power  to  iiffert  their  rights. 

This  their  governors  know  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
an  invariable  maxim  with  them,  that  freedom  of 
fpeech  fhould  by  no  means  be  allov/ed  to  their  fub- 
jedls,  and  that  political  matters  are  far  above  their 
comprehenfions. 

Such   is  tlie  myilerious,  gloomy^  m.alevolcnt, 
fyfcem,  by  which   arbitrary  power  flill  maintains    '- 
its  baleful   inuuence,  even  in  the  moft  civiii^ecl 
and  enlii^jhtcned  nations  of  the  globe  3  but  the  ra- 
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pid  advancement  and  extenfive  diffufion  of 
knowledge,  of  liberality,  and  of  humanity, 
throughout  Europe,  in  the  prefent  century,  af- 
ford the  ftrongefl  prefumption  to  hope,  that  the 
reign  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  tyranny  is  nearly 
at  an  end. 

Governments,  founded  on  the  firm,  equitable, 
and  rational,  bafis  of  liberty',  being  diametrically 
oppofite  in  their  conftitution  and  operation  to 
thofe  where  abfolute  monarchy  prevails,  muft  be 
produdtive  of  efFefls  dire6lly  contrary.  Rejefbing, 
both  in  principle  and  pra6lice,  the  abfurd  and  fla- 
vifli  doctrines  of  "  millions  made  for  one,"  of 
pafTive  obedience,  and  of  non-refiftance,  they 
maintain,  that  all  mankind  have  an  equal  right 
to  freedom.;  that  all  Government  is  a  /n^y?  cx- 
prefsly  or  tacitly  confided  by  the  people,  to  whom 
their  rulers  are  accountable  for  the  excrcifc  of  their 
power ;  and  that,  when  the  latter  violate  the  con- 
ftitution from  which  their  authority  is  derived, 
and  government  which  was  eftablifhed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  community  becomes  an  engine  of 
fraud,  injudice,  and  opprefTion,  the  injured  peo- 
ple are  abfolved  from  their  allegiance ;  and  the 
public  good,  which  is  the  fupreme  law,  demands 
that  the  conftitution  fliould  be  reftorcd  to  its  origi- 
nal purity, '^i  or  a  new  one  founded  on  its  ruins. 

The 
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The  equality  of  degree,  which  prevails  in  the 
mofl  uncivilized  and  natural  ftate  of  fociety  is  in- 
confiftent,  not  only  with  any  form  of  govef nmenr, 
which  neceflarily  implies  fubordination,  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  civilization  itfelf,  even  in  its 
firfl:  advances  to  refinement,  and  totally  incompa- 
tible with  that  high  degree  to  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained in  every  polite  nation  of  Europe. 

Our  commerce,  our  wealth,  our  cuftoms,  our 
arts,  nay  even  our  knowledge^  all  confpire  to  dif- 
feminate  profufion,  luxury,  corruption,  and  de- 
pravity, and  to  deftroy  that  equality  of  condition, 
that  unconfcious  dignity  of  virtue,  that  amiable 
plainnefs  of  manners,  which  flourilhed  in  the  ear- 
ly ages  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fail  to 
charm,  in  defcription,  thofe  who,  in  this  age  of 
Iplendid  folly  and  polilhed  villany,  retain  fufEcient 
firmnefs  of  mind  to  refill  the  fifcination  of  cuitom, 
and  to  prefer  the  beautiful  limplicity  of  nature  to 
the  deceitful  allurements  of  art.  Let  us  fuppofe 
this  (late  of  natural  fimplicity  and  equality  flill  to 
exift  in  fome  favoured  Ifland  in  the  hofpitablc  bo- 
fom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  tliat  it  is  exempt 
from  that  favage  ferocity  and  brutal  ignorance 
which  more  or  lefs  prevail  in  thofe  Countries 
whole    inhabitants,  cuftoms,  and   manners,  have 
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been  fo  attentively  noticed  and  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  the  moft  fagacious,  acute,  indefatiga- 
ble, and  humane,  inveftigator  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 

The  people  of  this  fortunate  Ifland  would  find 
their  liberty  and  their  happinefs  fecured  by  the 
moderation  of  their  defires,  and  their  innocence 
by  the  native  uncorrupted  fimplicity  of  their 
hearts. — A  cafuifi:  might  aflert,  that  the  goodnefs 
which  is  founded  in  the  ignorance  of  evil  could 
not  be  meritorious ;  and  that,  where  there  is  no 
temptation,  there  can  be  no  virtue :  and  perhaps 
he  might  be  able  to  fupport  his  opinion  with  un- 
anfwerable  arguments.  But  no  fceptic  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny,  that  the  moral  reflitude 
of  their  condu6t,  refuiting  from  the  mere  impulfe 
of  nature  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  terminating 
in  his  happinefs,  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
cffential  difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  of 
the  innate  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to  good- 
fiefs,  Elfe  why  fliould  a  being,  equally  ignorant 
of  good  and  evil,  choofe  the  former  ?  and  why 
Ihould  his  happinefs  be  the  confequence  of  his 
choice  ? 

If  there  really  does  exift  a  people  in  the  flate 
of  natural  innocence  here  fuppofed,  (v.'hich  feems 

by 
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by  no  means  Improbable,)  their  climatei  their 
manners,  and  their  felicity,  would  nearly  realize 
that  paradife  which  Milron  has  defcribed  in  the 
moft  animated  and  inchanting  ftrain  of  fiiblime 
poetry. 

But,  fhould  the  adventurous  hand  of  fom-e 
European  difcoverer  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  this  fecond  paradife,  or  (to  drop  tlie  allegory) 
fliould  the  arts  and  the  commerce  of  civil  fodfety, 
with  their  attendant  train  of  evils,  be  introduced 
among  them,  the  reign  of  peace  and  innocence 
would  be  at  an  end  ;  from  being  the  Iiappieft,  they 
would  become  the  moft  [miferable,  of  the  human 
race,  till  the  tumultuous  conflift  of  contending 
interefts  and  pafTions  fhould  be  appeafed  by  die 
cftablifliment  of  arbitrary  power,  which  the  Ripe- 
rior  force  or  fubtilty  of  one  might  ufurp,  or  fub- 
fide  by  the  fettlement  of  fome  free  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  unanimous  confent  of  all 
might  appoint. 

Equality  and  independence  are  no  lefs  the 
right  than  the  choice  of  eveiy  human  being.  ^H 
authority  therefore  is  founded  in  compulfion;  and 
tiie  only  difference  between  free  and  defpotic  go- 
vernments is  in  their  original  conflitution ;  the 
former,  being  tftabliflied  by  the  deliberate  act  of 

tlic 
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the  v^hole  community,  determining  by  whom,  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  they  mull  be 
controuled ;  the  latter,  by  the  unjuft  exertion  of  a 
violence  which  bears  down  all  oppofition,  and> 
without  the  confent  of  any^  demands  the  implicit 
obedience  of  all. 

An  inveftigation  Into  tzhe  form  of  Government 
that  preYaited  in  Britain  antecedent  to  the  glorious- 
lievolution  can  bt  of  little  Importance  i  fince  it 
\f  as  not  till  that  memorable  sera  that  the  prefent 
admirable  conftitutlon  was  firmly  eftabllfhed,  and 
Its  limits  accurately  defined.  Much  has  been  faid, 
by  the  advocates  for  liberty,  of  the  antiquity  and 
power  of  our  Parliaments  j  ftill  more,  by  the  inte- 
refled  tools  of  defpotifm,  to  prove  the  abfolute 
Power  of  our  Kings  :  but  furely  all  this  important 
tfifling  might  well  be  fpared,  when  the  queftion 
in  difpute  may  be  brought  to  a  much  jfhorter  ifllie. 
It  is  not,  "  what  have  Kings  or  Parliaments  done 
"  in  former  periods  of  our  hiftory  ?  '*  but  "  what 
*'  ciight  they  to  have  done  ?  "  or  rather,  "  what 
"  are  tiiey,  by  the  principles  of  the  Britifli  Con- 
"  ftitution,  by  the  ftill  more  facred  laws  of  na- 
"  ture  and  juftlce,  by  the  urgent  and  complicated 
**  necefiities  of  the  time's,  by  tiie  accumulated 
*'  and  aimoil:  intolerable  burthens  and  oppre/Tions 
•'  of  the  people,  now  required  to  do  ?'*     This  is 

the 
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the  important  qiieftion  which  every  Briton  has  a 

right  to  afl<  ;  not  indeed  in  the  flippant  llyle  of* 
impertinent  arrogance,  or  idle  curiofity,  but  in 
the  firm  yet  anxious  and  refpeftful  terms  in  which 
the  crew  of  a  veflel,  fhattered  with  florms,  and 
furrounded  with  breakers,  might  confult  with 
their  fuperior  officers  on  the  mod  probable  means 
of  extricating  them  from  a  fituation,  which, 
threatening  indifcriminate  deftru6tion,  would  de- 
mand general  confultation. 

This  momentous  Queflion  comprehends,  in  its 
difcufTion,  fubjefls  fo  numerous,  fo  different,  fo . 
complicated,  and  fo  extenfive,  that  the  abilities 
of  any  individual,  however  great,  would  be  total- 
ly inadequate  to  the  arduous  taflc,  which  can  only 
be  in  any  degree  accomplillied  by  the  fmcere,  vi- 
gorous, and  united,  exertion  of  the  colle6led  vir- 
tue, wifdom,  and  experience,  of  thofe  juftly-ad- 
mired  ftatefmen,  on  whofe  conduft,  at  this  awful 
crifis,  the  future  welfare,  or  perhaps  exiftence, 
of  the  Bcitilh  Empire  greatly  depends. 

Yet,  though  it  would  argue  the  extreme  of  fol- 
ly and  arrogance,  for  any  private  member  of  the 
community  to  obtrude  his  opinions  on  the  public 
as  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Legiflature, 
it  has    frequently   happened,  that  m-en  of  plain 

C  comm.on 
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common  underflanding  have  filggefted  feme  hints, 
which  thofe  of  fuperior  abilities  may  deem  not 
entirely  unworthy  their  attention. 

To  chara6ters,  thus  eminently  diftinguilhed, 
the  difquifition  of  queflions,  and  the  adoption  of 
meafures,  in  the  higher  departments  of  political 
oeconomy,  properly  belong;  and  tofuch  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  eflfay  willingly  refigns  them,  while 
he  purfues  a  path  more  fitted  to  his  ftation  and 
abilities,  and  defcends  into  the  humble  vale  of 
fociety,  where,  perhaps,  he  may  find  objeds  of 
political  inveftigation  highly  important  to  the 
community  in  themJelves  and  their  confequences, 
however  inconfiderable  they  may,  on  a  tranfient 
view,  appear. 

Should  his  difquifition  be  the  means  of  allevia- 
ting the  mifery,  retraining  the  opprefTion,  or 
correcting  the  vices,  incident  to  the  lower  rank  of 
the  community,  he  will  have  reafon  to  rejoice  in 
the  fuccefs  of  an  attempt,  which  he  is  impelled 
to  make  by  an  ardent  dcfire  to  promote  the  intercft 
of  his  Country,  to  fupport  die  caufe  of  Liberty, 
and  to  aflcrt  the  rights  of  Humanity. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Government 
;ind  Civilization  are  the  caufes  of  fecial  inequali- 
ty. 
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ty,  which  increafcs  in  proportion  with  the  Defpo- 
tifin  of  the  former  and  the  refinement  of  the  lat- 
ter. Britain,  though  exceeded  by  no  other 
Country  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  arts,  in  luxu- 
ry, and  in  all  thofe  elegances  of  life  which  necef  - 
farily  tend  to  exalt  tlie  higher  and  deprefsthe  low- 
er part  of  the  community,  is  bleffed  with  a  con- 
ftitution  of  government  v/hich  has  juftly  excited 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  furrounding  na- 
tions :  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  by  which  it  is  in- 
ipired,  greatly  counterbalances  and  reftrains  thofe 
evils,  which,  in  an  arbitrary  government  equally 
refined,  the  poor  would  inevitably  experience 
from  the  pride,  avarice,  and  tyranny,  of  the  rich, 
nurtured  by  luxury  and  indolence,  and  indulged 
with  power. 

The  happy  union  of  the  three  different  princi- 
ples, of  which  all  the  civilized  governments,  of 
the  world  are  compofed,  in  our  excellent  Conili- 
tution,  admits  of  the  fplendour  of  Monarchy 
without  its  rigQur,  the  dignity  of  Ariflocracy 
without  its  infolence,  and  the  liberty  of  Dcmocra-* 
cy  without  its  licentioufnefs. 

The  u?7ccntrouled opcrmon  of  thefe  jufl  and  ra- 
tional principles  would  compenfate,  as  far  as  any 
inflitution   of  government  poGibly  can,  for  that 

C  2    '  equality. 
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equality,  v/hich  mankind,  when  they  exchange 
the  ftate  of  wild  uncultivated  nature  for  that  of 
civil  fociety,  muft  of  necefTity  give  up,  by  fecu- 
ring  to  every  degree,  and  to  every  individual  of 
tlie  community,  their  liberty  and  profperity,  fo 
long  as  they  obey  thofe  laws,  to  which  they  have, 
by  their  reprefentatives,  confented. 

In  Britain,  though  the  Jubordination  efTential 
to  -all  government,  and  the  various  degrees  of 
ranks  which  are  infeparable  from  the  monarchical 
and  ariftocratic  forms,  are  legally  eftabliflied, 
there  are  many  refpefts,  and  thofe  the  moft  im- 
portant, in  which  an  equality  unknown  to  any 
other  conftitution  of  Government  univerfally  pre-  ' 
vails,  and  extends  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft 
order  of  the  community. 

The  poorefl:  pealant  or  mechanic  has  an  equal 
hght  with  the  higheft  Noble  of  the  realm  to  a 
public  trial  by  his  Peers,  to  be  confronted  with 
his  accufers,  to  h:ive  counfel  to  plead  in  his  de- 
fence, and  every  other  privilege  v/hich  the 
mod  dignified  criminal  can  demand  ;  the  trial  by 
Jury,  in  civil  caufcs,  affords  him  equal  fecurity  in 
his  liberty,  property,  and  charaftcr;  (for  thefe, 
howev  r  inconfiderable  they  may  appear  to  the 
perverted  optics  of  pride,  aic  of  equal,  nay,  per- 
haps. 
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haps,    of  greater,    importance   to  the  mechanic* 

than  to  the  peer  ;)  the  right  of  voting  gives  him  a 
voice  in  the  Legidature  ;  the  liberty  of  the  Prefs 
affords  him  the  means  of  expofing  a  proud  op- 
prcITor  to  that  public  contempt  and  hatred  his  ty- 
ranny cannot  fail  to  excite  in  a  generous  people. 
Thefc  dLVc/ome  of  the  valuable,  glorious,  and  eX' 
cliiftve,  privileges  of  an  Englilhman !  They 
ought  to  be,  and,  if  the  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution 
were  allowed  to  operate  with  unreftrained  energy, 
they  I'jould  be,  extended  to  every  Briton;  and, 
except  in  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  voting, 
and  the  partial  privileges  annexed  to  tliat  right, 
both  which  are  the  dif'7:raceful  remains  of  feudal 
tyranny,  they  are  av5lually  fo  by  the  letter  of  it. 

The  influence  of  that  abfurd  and  flavifh  fyflem, 
which  had  prevailed  during  lb  many  centuries, 
was  too  powerful  even  for  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion itfelf  intirely  to  deltroy.  The  wife  and  vir- 
tuous patriots,  who  then  eftablifhed  the  folid  ba- 
fis  of  that  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  had  been  taught, 
by  fatal  experience,  that  the  prefei-vation  of  Mo- 
narcliy  was  elTential  to  its  fecurity  j  and  they 
feared,  perhaps  v.ith reafon,  that,  if  they,  at  that 
period  of  national  ferment,  had  extended  the  right 
cf  votiji.^,  and  the  privileges  annexed  to  ic,  be- 
yond the  anticnt  limits,  they  might  not  only  too 

much 
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much  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
but  even  have  Tapped  the  foundation  of  their  o^d^n 
authority  to  appoint  a  fuccelfor  to  the  vacant 
tlirone. 

Thus  v.-as  the  mod  excellent  plan  of  Govern- 
ment, that  ever  was  formed,  left  in  an  abrupt,  unfi- 
nifhed,  ftate  by  its  founders.  But  the  caufes, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  completing  the 
glorious  work,  by  eftabiifhing  a  more  equitable, 
rational,  and  extenfive,  Reprefentation,,  which 
ought  not  only  to  have  comprehended  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great-Britain,  but  all  the  fubje6ls  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  could  not  operate  when  time  ha4 
given  {lability  and  firmnefs  to  the  Conftitution, 

Had  the  important  work  been  completed  when 
pur  colonies  were  in  their  infant  ftate,  and  the 
mother-country  was  unincumbered  with  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  debt,  accumulated  by  maintain- 
ing and  defending  them,  they  would  neither  have 
acquired  power  to  eftablifh  their  claim  to  Inde- 
pendence, nor  would  they  even  have  been  abld  to 
have  advanced  a  plaufible  pretence  for  aflerting 
it. 

This  refie<5lion,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pre- 
fent  predicament  in  which  we  ftand  with  the  late 

revolted 
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revolted  Colonies,  (now   "  free  and  independent 

"■  States  of  North  America,")  may  be  deemed 
ufelefs  and  impertinent ;  but,  to  thofe  who  confi- 
der  we  have 7?/// confidcrable  colonial  pofieflions 
to  lofe  or  to  preferve,  their  prefent  uiireprefented " 
flate  may  fviggeft  the  idea  of  a  latent  claim  to  fu- 
ture Independence  ;  and  this  furely  is  of  fufEcient 
importance  to  deferve  fom.e  attention  in  any  pro- 
jected fyftemof  Parliamentary  Reform. 

.  Befides  this  material  defefb  in  the  original  for- 
mation of  our  conftitution,  it  has  fuffered  much, 
from  the  operation  of  various  incidental  caufes, 
fince  its  firil  eftablifhment. 

The  influx  of  wealth,  occafioned  by  the  exten- 
fion  of  commerce  and  the  acquifition  of  territory, 
the  immenfe  fortunes  gained  by  Eaft-India  plun- 
derers, by  contractors,  by  commanders  of  fleets 
and  armies,  and  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  inferior 
peculators,  who,  in  time  of  war,  prey  on  the  vi- 
tals of  the  public, — arid  the  creation  of  ideal  pro- 
perty by  the  enormous  increafe  of  the  national 
debt,  —  have  jointly  contributed  to  the  grov/rh  of 
luxury,  difTipation,  vice,  extravagance,  and  ve- 
nality, among  the  rich  ;  whilft  tlie  heavy  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  the  infolence  of  upftart  pride, 
and   the  contagious  example   of  exalted  villany, 

have 
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lave  operated  equally  in  deprefling  and  corrupt- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  community.  The  form  of 
the  conftitution  remains j  but  its  energy  is 
greatly  impaired  j  and,  among  the  many  threa- 
tening fymptoms  of  its  rapid  decay,  none  is 
more  alarming  than  the  unbounded  prodigality  of 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  the  abjcd  poverty 
and  complicated  wretchednefs  of  the  lower,  and 
the  univerfal  corruption  and  depravity  of  all. 
Thefe  evils  are  incompatible  with  the  exiftence  cf 
our  excellent  conftitution  ;  and,  if  not  fpeedily 
and  efFedually  remedied,  muft  inevitably  termi- 
nate in  its  deft ru£l  ion. 

There  is  no  axiom  more  certain,  than  that  wV- 
tue  is  the  hafn  of  liberty.  On  this  foundation  our 
conftitution  is  ereded.  When  it  offered  freedom 
to  the  community,  it  was  on  the  fuppofition  that 
they  had  firmnefs  to  defend  the  precious  gift  from 
the  violence  of  tyranny,  and  virtue  to  guard  it 
from  the  more  dangerous  and  infidious  arts  of 
corruption. 

If  principles  of  integrity  had  their  due  opera- 
tion on  the  condud  of  the  people,  tlie  right  of 
choofing  Reprefentativcs  (limited  as  it  is)  would 
fecure  to  them  the  poficiiion  of  thofe  liberties, 
which  tjis  conftiturign,  coinciding  with  the  unal- 
terable 
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tcrable  laws  of  nature  and  juftice,  declares  to  be 

their  right* 

Were  th^  c]e6lors  as  tenacious  of  their  honefty 
as  they  affecl  to  be  of  their  liberty,  they  would 
reje(fl,  with  the  moft  marked  difguft  and  con- 
tempt, the  candidate  who  had  the  injolence  to  offer 
them  a  bribe  ;  and  their  choice  would  fall  on  that 
man  whom  they  conceived  moll:  likely,  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  to  preferve  their  rights,  and 
to  promote,  not  merely  the  partial  intereflof  the 
Borough  which  gives  him  a  feat,  but  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  of  which  he  is  the  Re- 
prefentativc. 

From  a  Houfe  of  Commons  thus  defied  the 
nation  might  juflly  exped  the  moft  falutary  mea- 
iures.  They  would  not,  indeed,  annihilate  the 
national  Debt,  nor  abolifh  taxes ;  but  they  would 
fubvert  that  fyftem  of  corrupt  adminiftration  and 
faftious  oppofition  from  which  thofe  Debts  and 
Taxes  have  originated.  They  might  not,  per- 
haps, flatter  their  conftituents  with  Ipecious  pro- 
mifes  of  obeying  their  inftruflions  ;  but  they  would 
render  them  effential  fervices,  by  preferring  their 
real  intereft  to  their  unmerited  applaufe. »  Their 
domejlic  frugality  would  be  the  furcft  indication  of 
their  attention  to  public  oeconomy  ;    the  integrity 
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of  their  private  chai-afters,  the  teft  of  their  unaf- 
,  fedcd  zeal  for  reformation ;  and  that  upright 
firmnefs,  which  difdains  to  obtain  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment by  corrupting  their  conftltuents,  would  af- 
ford a  convincing  proof  of  their  real  patriotifm. 

Nothing  is  more  com.mon  than  to  hear  electors, 
who  appreciate  their  vote  as  they  do  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  traffic,  complain  of  the  venality  of  their 
reprefentatives,  and  the  general  corruption  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  thefe  complainants  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  a  man  of  honed  principles 
could  not  pofTibly  be  a  proper  objed  of  their 
choice ;  and  that  the  candidate,  who  gives  the 
higheft  bribe,  has  no  other  defign  but  to  fell  his 
purchafe  to  the  bed  advantage ;  and  is,  befides, 
tVi^fiiteJi  reprefentative  they  could  poffibly  choofe, 
as  he  not  only  is  ready  at  all  times  to  obey  their 
inflruflions,  but  to  follow  their  example. 

The  conflitution,  which  veils  in  the  body  of 
ele<5lors  the  important  privilege  of  appointing  de- 
legates to  reprefent  the  commons  of  Great-Britain 
in  Parliament,  makes  them  the  guardians  of  their 
own  and  the  nation's  liberty;  and  confequently 
leaves  them  the  alternative,  of  difcharging  this 
facred  trull  v/ith  fidelity  or  ofabufing  it,  though  it 
manifeftly  intimates  its  confidence  that  the  former 

win 
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'vvill   be   their  choice.      On   the   inability  of  this 
confidence  the  welfare    of  the  people  muft  ulti- 
mately depend  ;   its  violation,  in  the  leaft  inftance, 
would  proportionably  weaken,  and  its  lofs  entire- 
ly deftroy,  the  Conftitution ;  the  form  might  re- 
main, but  the  animating  principle  would   be  ex- 
tinct, and  the  corruption  of  the  beft  would  gene- 
rate the  worfl   government  that    the  invention  of 
man  could  produce.  If  ever  that  fatal  period  (hould 
arrive,    in    which   the   national  fenfe   of  honour 
and   virtue,    once   the    glorious  charafteriftic  of 
Britons,  fliould   be  abforbed   in   luxuiy,  avarice, 
profligacy,    and  venality,  that   coiifidencey    which 
is  the  vital  principle  of  liberty,  which  combines 
the  whole  community  in  one  firm  united  compaifl, 
and  afcends,  in  juft  gradation,  from  the  people  to 
their  Reprefentatives,  and  from  them  to  the  Sove- 
reign, would  be  intirely  withcirawn.     The  merce- 
nary motive  of  felf-intereft,  equally  fordid  in  its 
defires,    and   impotent  in   its   attempts  to  attain 
them,  would  be  the  univerfal  actuating  principle. 

*'  At  length  corruption,  like  a  gen'ral  flood, 
"  So  long  by  watchful  Minifters  withftood, 
"  Would  deluge  all."—  Pop£. 

Every    barrier,  erefled   by  the  wifdom  of  our 

virtuous  anceftors  for  the  ftcurity  of  our  freedom, 
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would  be  occupied  by  this  invincible  enemy ;  and, 
to  complete  our  humiliation  and  ignominy,  ty- 
ranny would  afiijme  the  form,  and  wear  the  mafic, 
of  liberty.  The  boaRed  privilege  of  eleftion 
v/ould  become  a  moft  infamous  and  iniquitous 
job  ;  '  venal  conftituents  would  choofe  corrupt 
Reprefentatives  ;  one  principle  would  actuate  mi- 
norities, majorities,  and  minifters ;  the  King  and 
the  people  would  be  held  in  bondage  by  their  fer- 
vants ;  and,  though  all  the  forms  of  the  antient 
Conftitution  would  be  politically  and  punflually 
obferved,  it  would  be  evident,  to  every  nation  in 
Europe,  that  the  Government  of  England  was 
vcited  in  x}ntJlrongeJiand  firmeji  Coaliticn! 

When  a  general  profligacy  and  diflblutenefs  of 
manners  prevail,  all  attempts  to  (lop  the  progrcfs 
of  corruption  by  moral  obligations  will  but  in- 
creafe  the  evil.  What  purpofe  does  the  oath 
againft  bribery  at  elections  ferve,  but  to  perjure 
the  bulk  of  the  ele<5lors  ?  Is  it  poITible  to  devife 
any  furer  means,  to  render  this  mod  folemn  appeal 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  than  the 
indifference,  the  frequency,  and,  in  this  particu- 
lar inftance  of  conteftcd  elections,  the  manifeft  ab~ 
furdityj  of  adminiftering  it,  when  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  well  afiured  it  is,  in  many  inftan- 
rc-ji,  tendered  only  to  be  violated  ? 

The 
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The  wit  of  man  cannot  invent  a  naore  certain 
and  extenfive  mode,  of  diflenainating  corruption 
and  vice  among  the  people,  than  the  various 
manoeuvres,  pracRrifed  at  contefted  eleflions  for 
populous  boroughs,  have  produced  ;  nor  can  any 
thing,  in  a  political  light,  (fuppofing  religion  in- 
tirely  out  of  the  queftion,)  be  more  detrimental 
to  a  nation,  than  the  infamous  and  indifcriminate 
abolition  of  all  order,  decency,  truth,  and  fobrie- 
ty,  during  thefe  intervals  of  popular  phrenfy. 

"Whatever  opinions  the  fafhionable  philofophy, 
or  (to  fpeak  more  properly)  impiety ^  of  the  times 
may  inculcate,  there  is  no  truth  more  certain, 
than  that  the  well-being  of  a  free  ftate  depends  on 
the  virtue  of  the  people.  This  is  not  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion  ;  it  is  a  fadl  indifputably  proved  by 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Hiftory  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Yet  how  little  attention  does 
it  appear  to  claim  in  the  moft  free  and  enlightened 
•  nation  in  the  world  ?  Virtue,  morality,  and 
confcience,  the  flrongeft  incentives  by  which  a  ra- 
tional being  can  pofTibly  be  influenced  to  great 
and  good  aftions,  are  held  in  open  derifion  by 
thofe  who  occupy  the  higher  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  whom  the  vulgar  (whofe  manners 
and  principles  are  formed  by  imitation)  look  up 

for 
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for  examples.  When  they  fee  the  nobleft  princi- 
ples of  the  human  foul  ridiculed  and  contemned, 
while  fuccefsful  fraud  is  admired,  and  triumphant 
villany  applauded,  by  thofe  whom  they  confider 
as  their  Iliperiors  in  abilities,  becaufe  they  are  fo  in 
ftation,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  furprife  that  they  are 
proportionably  diflblute,  unprincipled,  and  cor- 
rupt? 

Religion  and  Patriotifm  having  been  too  often 
aflumed,  by  fpecious  hypocrites,  for  the  worft  of 
purpofes,    and   contemptuoufly    difcarded    when 
tlie  defign  has  been  accompliflied,  the  multitude, 
judging  merely  by  exterior  appearances,  conclude 
the  former  to  be  an  impofture,   and  the  latter  a 
farce- 
Exempt-  from  the  contagious  influence  of  bad 
example,  and  the  various  incentives  to  vice  from 
which  their  fituation  and  habits  of  living  equally 
lecure  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ftill 
retain  much  of  their  antient   fimplicity,  virtue, 
equality,  and  independence.     To  themj  many  of 
tht  crimes  and  miferies  incident  to  the  lower  order 
of  the  people  in  large  manufafluring  and  corpo- 
rate towns,  and  which  abound  in  the  Metropolis, 
are  fcarcely  known,  even  by  report.     The  pea- 
fant,  whofe  happy  lot  places  him  at  a  diftance 

from 
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from  thefe  fcenes  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  has 

no  idea  of  that  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  robbery 
diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  /zvindling  i 
even  the  more  daring,  but  kfs  injurious,  attempts 
of  pickpockets,  houfebreakers,  and  highwaymen, 
which  in  London  fupply  the  newfpapers  with  arti- 
cles of  daily  intelligence,  are  fpoken  of,  in  the 
country,  as  extraordinary  occurrences. 

The  hufbandman,  who  earns  his  bread  by  his 
daily  labour,  has  not  leifure  for  debauchery,  nor 
appetite  for  luxury.  His  days,  months,  and 
years,  pafs  in  a  regular  fuccefTion  of  labour  and 
reft,  which  fills  at  once  the  meafure  of  his  time 
and  the  extent  of  his  ideas.  The  dawn  of  day 
calls  him  forth  to  work  ;  the  return  of  evening 
invites  him  to  repofe.  Deriving  from  his  falutarv' 
and  aflive  employment  all  the  real  comforts  of 
life,  he  does  not  even  beftow  a  thought  on  its  ki- 
perfluities.  BlefTed  with  a  flufh  of  health  and 
**  firmnefs  of  nerve  "  unknown  to  the  "  unwafticd 
"  artificer,"  the  immured  mechanic,  or  the  ema- 
ciated manufaflurer,  he  enjoys  his  plain  and 
wholefome  meal  with  a  relifh  which  the  higheft  re- 
finements of  luxury  cannot  give.  When,  wearied 
with  the  toil  of  the  day,  he  is  rewarded  with  the 
comfort  of  found,  uninterrupted,  fleep.  Yet  think 
not,  ye  proud  and  pampered  minions  of  fortnne ! 

who 
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who  cafi:  an  eye  of  fupercilious  difdain  on  tfiis 
humble  tenant  of  the  fhade,  whom  you  at  once 
envy  and  defpife,  that  you  are  his  fuperiors  in  that 
impartial  eftimate  which  reafon  and  philofophy 
make  oiman,  abllraded  from  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumftances  of  rank  and  fortune,  on  which  human 
vanity  fets  fo  high  a  value,  though  they  are,  in 
reality,  only  eftimable  when  their  pofTefibrs  make 
a  proper  application  of  them,  and  defpicable 
when  abufed. 

You  fay  the  happlnefs  of  the  peafant  is  founded 
in  his  infenfibility.  But  are  you  fure  he  is  that 
ftupid  being  you  fuppofe  him  ?  You  pretend  to 
pofTefs  the  mofl  refined  fufccptibility,  and  the 
ilrongeft  powers  of  reafon  ;  you  afiert  that  your 
ideas  of  felicity  are  elegant,  diverfified,  exalted, 
and  extenfive  :  yet,  with  this  fuperior  excellence 
of  intelleflual  capacity,  your  defires  are  ignoble 
and  infatiable,  your  pleafures  fordid  and  delufive, 
your  expectations  vain  and  abortive.  The  irri- 
tability of  your  inordinate  pafllons,  (which  you 
miftake  for  lenfibility,)  continually  demanding 
gratifications  which  human  nature  cannot  give, 
makes  you  miferable  when  you  allow  yourfclves 
to  think  ;  and  you  therefore  wifely  conclude,  that 

your   fuperior  underdanding  is  the  caufe  of  your 

unhappincfs> 
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vmhappincfii,  and   that  the  pealant  derives  his  fe- 
licity from  his  ignorance. 

But  in  this  you  are  greatly  deceived.  Nature 
docs  for  him  what  philofophy  and  refledlion  ought 
to  do  for  you.  It  teaches  him,  that  moderation  is 
the  loiindary  cf  human  felicity ;  it  gives  him  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  fenfibility  fully  to  enjoy  the  hap- 
pinefs  within  his  reach,  and  of  reafjn  to  be  con- 
tent with  that  enjoyment.  He  has  pleafures  and 
defires,  but  they  exceed  not  the  polfibilicy  of  gra- 
tification ;  and  on  this  bafis  ftands  his  happinefs. 
In  youth,  the  highell  obje6l  of  his  ambition  is  to 
excel  in  the  labours  of  the  field  or  in  the  fports  of 
tiie  green  ;  to  bear  away  the  prize  due  to  fuperior 
flvill,  ftrength,  or  agility,  gives  him  more  heart- 
felt fatisfaflion  than  victorious  heroes  derive  from 
trophies  flained  with  flaughter,  ?.nd  laurels  blafted 
with  envy.  He  is  equally  exempt  from  diis  mean 
and  corroding  pafllon,  and  from  the  care,  tlie 
anxiety,  the  inquietude,  and  the  difgufl:,  which 
mix  themfclves  with  the  pleafures  of  the  debau- 
chee. He  knows  no  gratification  fuperior  to  that 
of  fele6ting  the  oh]  eft  his  heart  approves,  of  de- 
monftrating  his  fincere  and  ardent  affection  for  her 
in  numberlefs  difilrent  ways  equally  fimple  and 
engaging  ;  he  attends  her  to  fc^nes  <.)(  rural  recre- 
ation ;    his   difinrerefted  regard  ii  returned  with 

E  equal 
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equal  fincerity ;  wealth  and  pride,  thofe  enemies 
to  human  felicity,  raife  no  obftacles  to  their  hum- 
ble nuptials ;  and  the  happy  couple,  obtaining 
each  a. faithful  partner  and  induftrious  hdpniate 
for  life,  enjoy  the  exk^it  of  their  wilhes.  If 
blefTed  with  a  hardy  and  heahhful  offspring,  it  is 
no  lefs  the  bufinefs  than  the  plea/ure  of  their  riper 
yesLTS  to  fupply  them  with  plain  and  wholefome  di- 
et ;  with  neatj  though  homely,  raiment ;  and  to 
teach  them  that  early  induftry  and  fobriety  which 
defends  them  alike  from  the  mifery  of  want  and 
the  dangers  of  affluence.  When  thus  formed  for 
health,  ftrength,  and  labour,  to  fee  them  purfue 
the  courfe  in  which  they  have  taught  them,  more 
by  example  than  by  precept,  to  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  calm  contentment  which  nature  liberally 
bellows  on  thofe  whofe  humble  aim  attempts  no 
higher  object,  conftitutcs  the  pleafure  and  pride 
of  this  faithful  pair,  when  the  entrance  into  the 
vale  of  years  allows  them  only  to  renew,  in  the 
occupations,  the  diverfions,  and  the  nuptials,  of 
cheir  children,  the  pleafing  fcerjes  o(  their  youth. 

Such  is,  in  general,  ^*  the  noifelefs  tenor  "  of 
ruftic  life;  tJiough  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
there  are  no  examples  of  idlcnefs,  drunkcnncfs, 
and  wretchednefs,  even  in  the  countr}'.  Their 
natural  fimplicity  and  fobriety  of  manners  is  liable 

to 
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lt6  temporary  interruption  fronn  the  events  of  con- 

tcftcd  eledions ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  fiiffer 
a  ftill  greater  and  more  permanent  injury  by  being 
embodied  in  Regiments  of  Militia,  and  by  the 
Various  encampments,  which  are  not  the  lead  evils 
that  necejfarily  accompany  this  feverefl  fcourge 
and  difgrace  of  mankind.  Nor  does  their  virtue 
fuffer  alone  ;  their  liberty  receives  a  flill  deeper 
wound  by  the  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  mode  of 
imprefling ;  and,  while  the  induftrious  and  re- 
lu(5tant  hufbandmen  are  thus  dragged,  like  fheep, 
to  the  flaughter,  their  helplefs  wives  and  children, 
bereft  of  their  fupport,  are  involved  in  penury, 
mifery,  and  defpair !  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  but 
temporary  and  partial  evils ;  yet  they  are  grie* 
vous  in  their  duration,  ruinous  in  their  extent, 
and  dreadful  in  their  confequences.  NecelTiry, 
**  the  tyrant's  plea,"  has  often  been  urged  by 
ftatefmen  in  extenuation  of  this  difgraceful  me- 
thod of  manning  our  fleets,  and  in  excufe  for  the 
complicated  calamities  of  war!  Grave  politi- 
cians have  not  been  wanting  to  fuggeft  the  expe- 
diency of  a  nation  (never  overburdened  with  inha- 
bitants, and  abounding  with  extenfive  tr26ls  of 
fertile,  though  uncultivated,  land)  planting  Co- 
lonies in  diftant  regions  to  drain  away  her  mod 
ufeful  fubjedls,  exhaufting  her  wealth  and  ftrength 
in  maintaining  and  defending  thefe  Colonies,  en- 
E  a  gaging 
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gaging  in  the  mod  ruinous  and  dcflru^live  wars> 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  eflablifli  their 
,power  and  uccelcrate  their  independence !  No- 
thing furely  was  requifite,  to  render  ablurdity  fyf- 
tematical,  but  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  new 
war,  with  the  combined  ftrength  of  foreign  ene- 
mies and  revolted  fubjecfls,  to  prefevje  that  alle- 
giance we  had  fo  long  and  fo  fatally  been  labouring 
to  deftroy. 

Gn  the  eve  of  a  victory,*  equally  glorious  and 
complete,  over  the  mdft  formidable  enemy  of  the 
confederacy,  and  of  fatchievements  which  Hifto- 
ry  will  record  to  the  honour  of  Britain  and  the  dif- 
grace  of  France  and  Spain,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
by  which  independence,  acquired  by  ingratitude, 
injuftice,  and  rebellion,  was  rewarded  with  a  gra- 
tuitous- extent  of  territory,  no  lefs  unmerited 
than  unexpeAcd,  may  appear,  to  iwTLny  Juperjicial 
politicians,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  undeviating 
confiftcncy  and  perfe  vera  nee  in  error. 

But,  on  a  more  attentive  confideration,  the  ve- 
ry circumllances,  which  expofe  this  peace  to  fuOh 
hafty  cenfure,  will  dcmonftrate  the  meafure  to 
ha\'e  proceeded  from  a  profoundnefs  of  policy  for 

which 
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wlilch  the  Br'itUli  Cabinet  is  not,  in  general,  re- 
markably diftinguifhcd.  The  lofs  of  6ur.C61o- 
nics,  the  danger  which  threatened  our  Eaftern 
poflefllons  from  foreign  invafion  and  inteftine  con* 
vulfions,  the  alarming  Hate  of  our  finances,  the 
formidable  combination  of  our  enemies,  whofe 
naval  force  (particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch) 
would  foon  have  increafed  to  a  degree  beyond 
our  utmoft  exertions  to  have  oppofed  with  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs,  concur  to  prove,  that  peace  was 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  our  exiftcnce  as  a  people. 
To  fheath  the  fword  in  the  moment  af  vidory  was 
perhaps  the  fureft  means  to  prcferve  the  honour  of 
Britain. 

The  extent  of  boundary,  which  was  liberaHy 
annexed  to  the  declaration  of  American  Inde* 
pendence,  was  a  gift  of  a  \qxj  equivocal  nature. 
Perhaps,  when  unfolded  by  the  hand  of  time, 
they  may  both  be  found  to  reftfmble  that  fatal 
prefcnt  with  which.  Mythology  informs  us,  the 
rebellion  of  Prometheus  v/as  rewarded  bv  the 
Gods.  Such  was  the  favour  France  granted  us 
by  the  cefllan  of  Canada,  which  we  purchafed  at; 
the  moderate  price  of  70  Millions !  There  is  lit- 
tle reafon  to  doubt  but  the  penetration  of  the 
French  Cabinet  forelaw  the  confequencea  which 
have  refulted  from  the  infidious  prcfent. 

In 
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In  making  the  late  peace,  our  Miniftry  appear 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  recei- 
ving inftruftlon  from  an  enemy.  By  a  refinement 
in  political  vengeance,  they  will  not  only  caule 
the  Americans  to  infli(5b  on  themfelves  the  punifli- 
ment  dueto  their  perfidious  ingratitude, "  by  grant- 
**  ing  them  their  will,"  but  they  will  increafe  the  fe- 
verity  of  their  chaflifement  by  exceeding  the  li- 
mits of  their  expef^ation. 

i*  The  very  Devil  could  not  curfe  them  better." 

Shakspeare. 

Without  recurring  to  the  memorable  example 
of  Rome,  the  Hiftory  of  Britain,  in  the  prefenc 
Centuiy,  fufficiently  proves,  that  extent  of  Em« 
pirc  is  deftruftive  to  the  well-being  of  free  Go- 
vernment, which  it  equally  tends  to  weaken  and 
difunite.  If  its  eff"ed  is  the  introduftion  of  divifiona 
and  anarchy  into  States  which  have  been  long  and 
firmly  eftablifhed,  how  much  more  ftrong  and  fa*- 
tal  muft  be  its  influence  on  the  infant  Republics 
of  North  America,  where  no  fettled  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment is.  yet  formed,  and  where  feparate  and 
jarring  interefts  adminiftcr  continual  fubjefts  of 
contention  ?  Independence  alone  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  perpetuate  difunion  i  but  a  parti^ 
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iion  of  extcnfive  territories  muft  foon  collefl  the 
latent  embers  of  civil  difcord,  and  blow  them  to  a 
flame ! 

Even  if  it  could  polTibly  tje  fuppofed,  that  their 
different  claims  could  be  amicably  adjufted,  how 
are  they  to  people,  cultivate,  and  defend,  an  ex- 
tenfive  traft  of  country,  environed  by  nations  of 
warlike  and  hoftile  Indians,  and  fubjeft  to  the  in* 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  whofc  hatred  of  the  An- 
glo-Americans is  no  lefs  implacable  ? 

Thus  ends  the  third  war,  produced,  by  our 
conncflion  with  America,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  thefe  wars  have  proceeded  our 
enormous  national  debt  and  accumulated  burden 
of  taxes,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  accele- 
rated and  extended  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and 
profufion  among  the  great,  of  mifery  and  penury 
among  the  poor,  and  of  a  general  corruption  of 
principle  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,  if  not 
fpeedily  and  radically  reformed,  m.uft  terminate  in 
the  molt  dreadful  confequences. 

The  Metropolis  and  its  populous  and  increafing 
fuburbs,  wliich  together  contain,  on  a  moderate 
computation,  one  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  experience  the  moft  fevere  and  un- 
remitting 
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remitting  influence  of  rhefe  complicated  evils.  — 
There,  as  in  a  common  center,  the  extremes  of 
opulence  and  penuiy,  of  licentioufnefs  and  op- 
prelTion,  of  fplendour  and  wretchednefs,  unite. — 
There,  human  nature  appears  in  its  moft  exalted 
Hate  of  grandeur,  and  in  its  lowed  depth  of  mife- 
ry.  There,  too,  even  the  enemies  of  Britain 
mufl  allow,  the  fublimeft  virtues  are  contrafted 
with  the  vileft  crimes  j  and  the  moji  dignijied  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  exemplary  qharadbers. — 
The  praife,  which  flattery  indifcriminately  lavifhes 
on  the  polTe floors  of  a  throne,  cannot,  in  Britain, 
even  at //&/j  time  of  national  degeneracy,  exceed 
the  bounds  of  truth. 

Before  we  turn  from  this  bright  profpeft  to  the 
gloomy  fhades  which  the  pidure  of  the  Metropo- 
lis exhibits,  let  us  view  it  in  its  moft  favourable 
li^ht,  and  applaud  what  all  muft  admire,  while 
we  cenfure,  and  endeavour  to  fuggeft  the  means 
of  redifying,  errors,  and  reforming  abufes,  which 
none  can  approve. 

It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  to  conceive  a  more  mag- 
nificent or  delightful  profpedt  than  London,  on 
its  firll  appearance,  would  afford  to  a  benevolent 
and  contemplative  man,  who,  having  lived  in  a 
Hate  of  retirement,  fhould  have  formed  an  idea  of^ 
this  firft  City  in  the  world  (for  fo,  with  all  its  im- 
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perfeftions,  it  certainly  is)  only  from  reading  or 
converfation. 

How  pleafing  muft  be  his  fenfations,  when  he 
furveys  the  beautiful  and  capacious  Thannes, 
adorned  with  elegant  and  commodious  bridges, 
and  crouded  with  Ships  of  various  nations,  and 
Contemplates  the  unremitted  flood  of  wealth, 
which,  even  in  times  of  war  and  national  diftrefs, 
it  pours  into  the  bofom  of  its  unrivalled  Capital ! 
Let  us  attend  him  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where 
Commerce  aflembles  her  induftrious  votaries  from 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  Thence 
let  us  proceed  with  him  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  the  elegance  and  convenience  which  are  uni- 
ted in  this  noble  flruflure,  though  juflly  intitled 
to  praife,  are  the  moft  inconfiderable  objedls  of  re- 
gard J  even  the  regularity  and  difpatch,  with  which 
the  national  bufinefs  is  there  tranfafted,  finks  in 
the  comparifon  with  that  idea  of  opulence  and  fe- 
curity  which  muft  ftrike  his  mind,  when  he  re- 
fle(5ls,  that  "  a  Company  of  Bankers"  Ihould  not 
only  poflefs  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  but  fliould 
fupport  the  credit  of  a  mighty  Empire  unfullied, 
though  her  Debts  exceed  the  enormous  fum  of 
Jzvo  hundred  and  forty  Millions  ! 
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Hi's  attention  will  next  be  attracted  by  the  vari- 
ety of  public  edifices,  erefled  for  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion, of  government,,  and  of  public  amufementj- 
many  of  them  magnificent  and  elegant  in  a  high 
degree.  Thofe  ^joblc  and  commodious  buildings,, 
dedicated  to  public  Charity^  cannot  fail  to  excite 
an  involuntary  tranfport  of  joy,  admiration,  and 
applaufe.  Nor  does  the  Capital  lefs  excel  in  the 
regularity  and  fymmetry  of  domeflic  architefttire, 
and  the  inefiimable  advantages  of  watering, 
lighting,  and  paving  J  which,  combined,  are  ex- 
clufively  her  own.  When  the  Capitals  of  other 
European  Nations  are  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  or  at  befl  but  partially  enlightened,  Lon- 
don Ihines  wdth  unrivalled  fplendour.  Every 
avenue  to  the  Metropolis  of  Britain,  for  Miles 
round,  is  illuminated !  nor  can  any  appearance  be 
mor^  aftonifning  and  pleafing  to  a  ftranger,  than- 
that  which  the  long,  capacious,  and  regular, 
Ilrcet?,  and  magnificent  fquares,  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  Town,  every  evening  difplay  j  and,  in. 
many  ftreets,  the  efi^cd  of  the  lamps  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  dazzhng  luftrc  of  the  fti<?psi  abounding 
with  a  profufion  of  all  thofe  articles  which  the  ne- 
celTity  of  human  nature  can  rcquii-c,  or  its  high- 
eft  luxurv  demand  ! 


It 
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It  is  natural  to  fiippofe  our  reclufe  philofopher 
(having  thus  tranfiently  viewed  the  exterior  gran- 
deur of  London)  would  be  curious  to  Ice  if  the 
fame  appearance  of  elegance  and  fplendoiir, 
diougli  on  a  more  contradled  fcale,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  houfes  of  its  moil  opulent  inhabitants. 
Invited  by  the  numerous  train  of  carriages  which 
attend  at  the  door,  the  throng  of  fplendid  vifitors 
that  enter,  and  the  founds  of  joy  and  harmony 
which  are  heard  from  within,  he  relies  on  the  fa- 
med hofpitality  of  Britilh  manners  to  £xcufe  his 
intrufion. 

Pafllng  through  feveral  rcoms,  adorned  wjth  the 
moft  coftly  furniture  and  elegant  paintings,  he 
enters  the  grand  falloon,  illuminated  with  wax  ta- 
pers fufpended  in  luftresof  the  higheft  workman- 
fhip,  and  reflecting  colours  .equal  to  the  brighteft 
diamond.  He  beholds  a  numerous  and  well- 
dreffed  alTembiy,  whofe  attention  feems,  in  fome 
meafurCj  engaged  by  a  concert,  which  intirely 
engrolTes  his  own.  He  hears  the  nobleft  compo- 
fitions  of  mufic  executed  in  a  ftyle  which  only  tile 
beft  performers  can  reach,  and  is  "  all  ear  '*  till 
the  fublime  entertainment  concludes.  The  con- 
cert is  fucceeded  by  a  Ball,  in  which  the  matcb- 
lefs  beauty  of  the  Britifli  fiiir  is  heightened  by  tlie 
F  2  elegance 
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elegance  of  drefs,  the  blaze  of  jewels,  and  th<5 
more  attraftive  and  natural  charms  of  placid 
countenances  and  graceful  motion.  When  the ' 
dance  has  continued  till  pleafure  approaches  the 
confines  of  fatiety  and  fatigue,  a  new  fcene  of 
luxury  is  dilplayed,  and  the  company  are  feated 
at  a  table  fpread  with  a  profufion  of  the  choiceft 
and  moft  coftly  delicacies  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chafe  or  appetite  defire. 

Such  are  the  fcenes  which  our  Philofopher 
may,  without  the  leaft  violation  of  probability, 
be  fuppofed  to  behold,  in  London,  when  the 
ocean  whitens  with  the  furious  ftorm,  when  the 
driving  fnow  and  rattling  hail  "  beat  dark  Decem- 
"  ber,"  and  the  gloom  of  night  adds  horror  to 
the  black,  inclement,  reign  of  winter.  Muft  he  not 
then  hlejs  that  happy  refinement  of  fecial  life, 
that  uncommon  exertion  of  human  genius,  whicJi 
can  thus  create  a  terrellrial  paradife  amidft  the  war 
of  elements  ?  Muft  he  not  entertain  the  moft  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  wealth,  the  fplendour,  the  feli- 
city^ which  the  inhabitants  of  the  favoured  Me- 
tropolis enjoy  ?  He  will  probably  carry  thcfe  re- 
flecftions  with  him  from  the  manfion  where  he  has 
been  thus  magnificently  entertained  J  but  he  can- 
not form  a  true  eftimate  of  the  comparative  hap- 
pincfs  and  mifery  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
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from  this  partial  view.  Hitherto  he  has  only  feen 
its  bright  fide  3  let  him  quit  the  houfe  of  joy  and 
feflivity  for  the  ftreet,  and  he  will  meet  with  ob- 
je(5ls  to  excite  far  different  ideas. 

There  ftand  the  pallid,  emaciated,  children  of 
poverty,  fhivering  at  the  wintry  blaft,  many  of 
whom  feel  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  pain,  and  whofe  appearance  too  plainly  indi- 
cates this  fad  "  variety  of  w'retchednefs."  In  this 
deplorable  community  of  human  mifery,  many 
of  all  ages,  from  the  tendered  infancy  to  that  en- 
feebled decrepitude  which  approaches  "  the  fccond 
"childiflmefs,"  are  to  be  found.  Here  the  har- 
dy veteran  or  mutilated  feaman  becomes  the  me- 
lancholy affociate  of  thofe,  who,  by  accicknts  or 
natural  dcfeils,  are  afRifted  with  fimilar  calami- 
ties, or  deprived  of  the  light  of  heaven ! 

Look  down  upon  thefe  thy  children  with  an  eye 
of  mercy,  O  Being  of  beings  !  iand  if,  in  thy  un- 
fathomable wifdom,  thou  feeft  fit  to  affli6l  them 
here,  may  they  be  amply  recompenfcd  in  fome 
?*  kingdom  of  reafon  to  come  !  " 

Yet,  large  as  is  the  number  C>(  thofe  real  ob- 
jeds^'f  charity  and  compaflion  that  are  condemned 
to  drag  on  a  mifcrable  exiftence,  and  to  folic! t 
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fsr<3m  the  humane  tiiat  poor  relief,  wliich.  perverfed 
laws,  and  pariih-officers  equally  mercilefs  and  ra- 
pacious, refufe  to  afford,  they  are  few  when  com- 
pared to  the  vicious  and  profligate  fwarm  that  in- 
feft  the  various  flreets  of  this  extenfive  Metropo- 
lis. Among  thefe,  the  mean  and  wily  hypocrites, 
who  conceal  their  idlenefs  under  the  cloak  of  pre- 
tended difeafe,  who  caufe  humanity  to  be  ac- 
counted weaknefs,  and  thus  aggravate  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  real  diarchy  are  the  mofl  infamous  and 
conternptible  j  next  in  degree  of  guilt  are  the 
numerous  tribe  who  live  by  the  infidious  arts  of 
private  ftealing,  and  the  more  daring  and  de- 
structive attempts  of  open  robbery,  unlefs  they 
add  murder  or  wanton  cruelty  to  lawlefs  violence, 
and  then  they  undoubtedly  claim  the  precedenc,e  in 
villany. 

The  mofl  mifchievouSj  though  perhaps  the  lead 
guilty  in  that  impartial  judgement  which  weighs 
temptations  againft  crirnes,  is  th^t  numerous  tribe 
of  wretched  females  who  fubfift  by  common  pro- 
llitution  ;  who  experience  by  turns  the  extremes 
of  luxury  and  poverty,,  and  whofe  bofoms  alter- 
nately heave  with  the  tumultuous  tranfports  of 
pleafure  or  the  agonizing  throbs  of  guilt  and  de- 
fpair  !  Ill-fated  votaries  of  delufive  vice  !  per- 
haps, from  your  earlieft  infancy,  by  parental  vani- 
ty 
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ty  or  folly,  feduced  by  flattery  or  deceived  by 
falfehood,  you  might,  with  proper  education  and 
timely  warning,  have  efcaped  the  fatal  fnare! 
May  the  virtuous  fair,  who  are  the  brighteil  orna- 
ments of  the  human  race,  and  "  heaven's  laft, 
"  beft,  gift  to  man,"  while  they  are  admonijhed 
by  your  fall,  fpare  their  too  rigid  cenfures  j  let 
them  rather  regard  you  with  an  eye  oi pity  than 
difdain ;  they  may  be  happy  rhey  efeaped  th^  fe- 
vere  confli6l,  but  let  them  not  exult  in  an  imagi- 
nary triumphy  fince,  though  exempt  from  your 
guilt,  they  efcaped  your  trials. 

From  this  tranfient  view  of  the  Ipkndour,  the 
mifery,  and  the  vice,  that  prevail  in  the  Metro- 
polis, in  which  no  obje<5t  is  intentionally  magnified 
or  diftorted,  it  is  evident  that  the  evil  greatly 
outweiglis  the  good  ;  and  that  the  former  is  con- 
tinually increafing,  while  the  latter  is  proportiona- 
bly  diminifhing.  The  luxury  and  extravagance 
of  the  great  do  not  even  tend  to  their  benefit  or 
real  happinefs,  though  the  example  they  hold  forth 
is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  orders  of  the  community,  and  its 
confequences  dill  more  pernicious. 

To  efFed  a  reformation  of  manners,  or  intro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  virtue  and  ceconomy  among  the 
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•votaries  of  pleafure  and  the  favourites  of  fortune^ 
}3Y  rational  dcdudiionj  is  a  hopelefs  and  chimerical 
attempts  But  the  increafing  numbers  and  accu- 
mulating diftrefs  of  the  poor  arc  evils  which,  may 
admit  of  extenuation,  if  not  of  redrefs  ;  the  de- 
predations of  the  public  and.  private  plunderer 
may  be  reftrained  ;  the  alarming  progfefs  of  infa- 
my and  proftitution  ?nay  be  impeded. 

But,  before  any  efFe<5lual  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied to  thefe  alarming  diftempers  in  the  body  po- 
litic, it  will  be  neceflary  to  inveftigate  their  cau- 
fes  J  and,  as  the  vices  of  the  numerous  Poor,  in 
tlie  Metropolis  and  its  environs,  are  moft  of  them 
effeSls  neceflarily  refulting  from  their  Wretched- 
nefs,  which  expofes  them  to  temptation,  their 
Idlenefs,  which  renders  them  apt  for  mifchief, 
and  their  Numbers,  which  make  detedion  diffi- 
cult and  puniihment  precarious,  —  the  cau/es  of 
this  Idlenefs  and  Wretchednefs  will  be  the  firfl 
objedts  of  inquiry. 

The  term  Poor  being  comparative,  and  confe- 
quently  indefinite,  it  is  requifite  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  it  is  here  intended  to  include,  not 
only  the  common  Beggars,  v^hofc  obftrufive  pe- 
nury demands  relief  from  every  one  whom  they 
think^will  afford  it,  but  diat  ii  alfo  comprehends 
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"thofe  far  more  numerous,  and,  in  general,  more 
defcrving,  objcL^s  of  diftrefs,  whofe  iitmoft  efforts 
are  fCarcely  fufficient  to  obtain  a  bare  fubfiftence, 
and  the  ftill  more  wretched  viftims  of  poverty  and 
defpair,  whofe  fufferings  and  complicated  wrongs 
arc  concealed  in  the  fhade  of  obfcvirity,  who  fee 
no  end  of  their  mifery,  no  profpeft  even  of  miti- 
gation, but  in  the  grave ! 

"Were  all  the  lecrct  receives  of  Ibrrow,  which 
this  overgrown  Capital  contains,  to  be  laid  open  ; 
were  the  relentlefs  tyranny  of  mafters  and  millreiles 
to  thofe  infant  vi(5lims  whom  parochial  ceconomy 
Jells  to  them  for  apprentices,  and  who  endure  eve- 
ry kind  of  oppreOion,  t")  be  made  kno'-.vTi ;  were 
the  more  unnatural  barbarity  of  parents  f  to  their 
innocent,  unoffending,  helplefs,  offspring,  whom 
tliey  train  up  to  idlenefs  and  wretchcdnefs  by  ex- 
ample, or  confign  to  the  friendly  arms  of  death  by 
a  lingering  variety  of  torments,  to  be  cxpofed  to 
public  view,  how  would  the  hmnanity  of  a  people, 
no  k(s  generous  than  enlightened,  be  fhocked  at 
the  horrid  f^ioftaclc  ! 

G  That 
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That  hundreds,  (perhaps  thotifands,)  in  this 
populous  City,  are,  at  this  moment,  groaning 
under  the  load  of  thefc  complicated  evils,  is  be- 
yond the  pofTibility  of  a  doubt  I  Will  not,  then, 
every  humane  Reader,  nay,  will  not  every  one 
who  regards  the  name  of  Briton,  anxioufly  defirc 
to  know  whence  it  happens,  that,  in  the  moft 
free  nation  under  heaven,  in  the  firfl:  City  of  the 
world,  thefe  evils  fhould  arife,  continue,  and  in- 
creafe,  and  to  inquire  how  they  are  to  be  re- 
dreffcd  ? 

However  paradoxical  it  may,  at  firfl  fight,  ap- 
pear, it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  prefent 
fyflem  of  Poor-Laws,  under  v;hich  near  three 
Millions  are  annually  raifed  in  England  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  which 
v/ere  evidently  intended  for  the  wife  and  benevo- 
lent purpofes  of  mitigating  their  diftrcfs,  promo- 
ting their  induftry,  preventing  their  vice,  and 
rendering  them  thefe  eflential  benefits  with  as  lit- 
tle inconvenience  as  poflible  to  the  public,  pro- 
duce, in  their  operation,  cfFcds  dire<5lly  the  reverfej 
and  are  themfelves,  both  from  a  fault  in  their  ori- 
ginal conllitution,  and  from  their  mal-admini- 
llration,  one  principal  caufe  of  the  mifery,  idle- 
nefs,    and    moral   turpitude,    jicw  fo  univerfally 
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prevalent  among  the  poor,  cfpeciaily  in  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

By  the  original  conftitution  of  our  Parilh-Laws, 
every  Parilh  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  poor 
"u^hii.b  belong  to  :/j  howcA^cr  diftant  their  refidence 
may  happen  to  be  when  they  become  chargeable  j 
and  this  is  the  radical  defetfl  from  which  the  nume- 
rous evils  complained  of,  and  many  that  have  not 
yet  been  adverted  to,  evidently  and  necelFarily 
proceed. 

An  appeal  to  fadls,  wliich  daily  experience 
amply  fupplies,  will  beft  illuftrare  the  truth  of 
the  above  aflertion.  Let  us  firft  lee  how  they 
operate  with  refpe(5l  to  vagrants,  or  common 
beggars,  whom  the  poor-laws  indifcriminately 
lligmatize  as. .criminals,  unjuIUy  including  age, 
ficknefs,  and  infirmity,  in  the  opprobrium  and 
the  punifhment  due  only  to  the  penury  wliicli  ari- 
fcs  from  idlenefs. 

The  ufual  anfwer,  to  the  frequent  applications 
for  charity,  which  every  one  who  walks  the  ftrects 
of  London  meets  with,  is,  **  let  your  parilh 
**  maintain  you,"  or,  "  work  for  your  fubfilt- 
**  encc."  But,  though  this  may  frequently  bo  a 
very  juft  and  pertinent  rebuke  to  th:;  lazy  and  in- 
G  2  folenc 
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iblent  mendicant,  it  is  fometimes  a  fcvere  -wound 
to  keen  fenfibility,  a  heavy  aggravation  of  unme- 
rited fufFering.  A  perfon,  indued  with  common 
humanity,  will  therefore  endeavour  to  form  fome 
judgement  refpcding  the  (late  of  the  petitioner  j 
and,  if  he  appear  in  real  diftrefs,  will  rather  in- 
quire the  caufe  of  his  foliciting  affiftance  than  im- 
perioufly  order  him  to  demand  it  of  thofe,  who 
will,  perhaps,  rejeft  his  humble  fuit  with  the  un- 
feeling and  intolerable  contempt,  which  upftart  in- 
folence  alTumes  from  imaginary  importance. 

The  numerous  tribe  of  beggars  may  he  divided 
into  t'ujo  clafTes,  which,  though  in  appearance 
they  are  nearly  alike,  differ  widely  in  their  real 
characters  and  intentions.  The  firft  clafs  includes 
all  thofe  who  folicit  the  contributions  of  the  hu- 
mane becaufe  they  are  incapacitated  from  earning 
their  bread  j  the  fecond  comprehends  all  diofe 
who  aflume  the  maik  of  pretended  infirmity  and 
diftrefs  to  conceal  their  idlenefs ;  and  this  is  by  far 
the  moft  numerous.  The  former,  who  beg  from 
neceffity,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expence  ;  the  latter,  who 
make  it  their  choice,  Ihould  be  compelled  t6 
abandon  it ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  impolicy  of 
fuffering  any  beggars  is  univerfally  allov/ed,  and 
the  increafe  of  their  number  in  the  Metropolis  is 
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a  general  fubjed  of  complaint,  it  cannot  "be  re- 
medied but  by  a  reformation  in  our  parifli-laws, 
which,  by  opprelTing  the  neceflitous  and  encoura- 
ging the  idle  vagrant,  augment  the  number  of 
both  clafTes. 

So  long  as  a  beggar  can  Juhfift,  without  being 
burdenfometo  any  particular  parifh,  he  isfufFered 
to  beg  with  impunity  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  parifh-officers,  whofe  views  extend 
no  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  narrow  diftrifts, 
by  "johom  he  is  maintained  j  but,  the  moment  he  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  chargeable  to  them,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  rivaly  who  may  lelTen  their  fhare  of 
the  parilh-provifions.  Their  fenfibility  is  awa- 
kened by  his  increafing  age  or  infirmities,  and 
they  fhew  the  moft  anxious  folicitude  to  prefeive 
the  fmall  remains  of  life  which  want  or  indigence 
may  have  left  him ;  notJiing  is  more  fliocking  to 
them  than  the  apprehenfions  of  his  dying  —  in 
their  parijh  j  and  fome  have  even  been  fo  anxious, 
to  prevent  a  circumftance  fo  diftrefllng  to  their 
hiimmiityy  that  they  have  exercifed  that  difcre- 
tionary  power  which  the  law  has  intruded  them 
with,  in  removing  a  pauper  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  to  fave  themfelves  the  afflidion,  and  their 
parifh  t\\%  expence,  of  burying  him  !  ! 
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Inftances  of  this  kind  there  have  been,  though, 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  hoped  they  are 
"  few.     But  let  us  fuppofe  an  alien  to  their  parifh 
compelled   by    ficknefs  or  infirmity  to    beg  his 
bread,  or  afk  relief  from  them ;  how  is  his  rea- 
fonable  requeft  received  ?     He  is  ordered  to  feek 
relief  from  his  oinn  parifh,  which  may  be  perhaps 
four  hundred  Miles  diftant,  or  even  in  a  different 
kingdom,  though  it  is  evident  he  is  unable,  by 
his  utmoft;  efforts,  to  reach  the  end  of  the  flreet 
without  affiftance.     But  the  law  has  provided  him 
a   conveyance ;     a    Magiftrate,    on   application, 
mull  grant  him  a  -pajs.     Will  this,  then,  renew 
his  ftrength  ?     Certainly  not ;  but  the  Magiftrate 
is  undoubtedly  better  qualified,  than  the  ignorant 
beggar,  to  determine  whether  he  be  able  to  walk ; 
and,  if  the  infolent    rafcal  dare  difpute  the  wif- 
dom    of  his    worfhip's    enlightened  judgement. 
Bridewell  is  ready  to  receive  him  !     Real  diftrefs 
is   filent   and  difHdent ;    it    feels    its    weaknefs, 
and  crouches  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion  j 
thus  fares   it  with  the  unfortunate  flave  of   in- 
vincible poverty  !     Difconfolate  and  abafhed,  he 
llands  in  the  prefence  of  "  angry  juftice,"  till  he 
is  difmiffed  with  a  leflure  on  the  clemency  of  his 
judge,  who  permits  him,  this  time,  to  efcape  the 
punifhrnciit  due  to  his  offence,  and  an  admonition 
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to  beware  how  he  tranfgrefTes  the  law,  by  begging, 

in  future.  Yet  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  fub- 
fift  by  charity  or  to  ftarve  j  though  he  may  per- 
haps have  trained  up  a  numerous  offspring  to  ho- 
ned induftry,  to  be  ufeful  members  of  that  com- 
munity, by  whole  unequal  laws,  thus  defpotically 
adminiftered,  he  is  cruelly  oppreffcd ;  or,  harder 
ftill,  he  may  behold  his  helplefs  children,  whom 
his  unremitting  labour  had  fupported,  while  his 
health  remained  unimpaired,  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  hard  lot  of  infant  indigence,  and,  with 
the  faithful  partner  of  his  better  days,  now  com-' 
pelled  to  become  his  wretched  aflbciates  in  pover- 
ty !  Far  different  is  the  fate  and  the  difpofition, 
of  the  idle  vagrant,  whofe  punifhment  would  fall 
fhort  of  his  guilt  Ihould  he  be  made  to  fuffer  the 
utmofl;  feverity  of  the  law  3  but  begging  is  to  him 
a  profitable  employment ;  he  is  fkilful  in  the  arts 
of  diffimulation  and  evafion  ;  and,  confcious  how 
juftly  he  dejerves  punifhment,  he  is  equally  dex- 
trous and  fuccefsful  in  the  means  of  eluding  it.  — 
If  apprehended  in  the  .exercife  of  his  vocation, 
and  brought  before  the  awful  tribunal  ofjufLice, 
he  can  ad  his  part  in  the  flirce  with  wonderful 
cafe  and  addrefs,  and  even  make  it  terminate  to 
jiis  advantage.  Loud  and  querulous  in  his  la- 
mentations, he  addrefTcs  the  arbiter  of  juflice 
"with  a  difmal  talc  of  fiditious  dlftrefs ;  he  pre- 
tends 
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tends  to  be  incapable  of  labour,  afflicled  with 
diforders,  and  debilitated  by  the  complicated  ills 
of  want  and  ficknefs  j  though  his  firm-fet  limbs 
and  hale  countenance  (ill  concealed  by  the  mofl 
fqualid  and  ragged  attire)  give  the  lie  to  his  af- 
fertions.  "  There  is  nothing  fo  dreadful  to  him" 
(he  fays)  "  as  being  forced  to  beg  j  and,  if  his 
"  Worfhip  would  be  pleafcd  to  grant  him  a  fajs^ 
"  he  would  endeavour  to  crawl  to  his  parilh, 
"  though  at  the  mofl  remote^  part  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  and  be  thankful  if  he  could  be  permitted 
*'  to  end  liis  days  in  a  workhoufe."  The  humane 
magiilrate  certainly  cannot  refufe  a  requeft  io 
reafonable  in  itfelf,  and  made  with  fo  much  hti~ 
mility  j  he  is  difmiffed  with  commendation,  re- 
ceives his  pafs,  and  ufes  it  as  a  licence  to  leg  in 
places  where  his  face  is  new,  which  was  the  fa«» 
vourite  objeft  of  his  wifb  ;  and,  when  he  has  fuf- 
ficiently  gratified  it,  he  returns  to  his  fraternity 
in  the  Metropolis,  to  impofe  on  the  humanity  2nd 
laugh  at  the  credulity  of  thofe,  who  maintain 
them,  not  only  in  idienefs,  but  in  luxury* 

Thus, 

■*  The  varloos  acccuttts  of  tire  ttoftanial  rtrjtV,  and  fealis 
«f  beggaTS,  at  certain  Iioufej  of  rendwvoas  in  different 
parts  of  Londorv,  ib  fay  as  they  are  warranted  by  faft,  snuft 
lefer  to  th'n  dafs  of  ragranSs;  thougb  tlbey  fainift  a  phtrn- 
ble  excufe  for  that  avatklons  cifcomfpetovn  wHicb  pru- 
dentl/  determicics  aever  to  iclir^-c  a  C€^§iiaoa  beggar. 
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Thus,  while  the  real  objects  of  mlfery  and 
companion  are  oppreffed,  the  counterfeits  are  en- 
couraged, and  the  numbers  of  both  are  inCreafed ; 
nor  is  this  the  worft  effeft  our  prefent  impolitic 
fyftem  of  parifh-laWs  produces ;  it  extends  its 
dcftruftive  influence  to  the  children  of  both 
clafles  of  beggars  :  thofe  of  the  indolent,  who 
fupport  themfelves  by  impofing  on  the  generofity, 
are  deftined  to  fubfill  by  invading  the  property, 
of  the  public  j  from  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are 
regularly  and  fyftematically  trained  to  that  fpecies 
of  robbery  bed  adapted  to  their  age.  Precept, 
example,  encouragement,  and  inclination,  de- 
vote them  to  the  earlieft  and  moft  dextrous  ex- 
ploits of  puerile  depredation  ;  the  infant  pick-* 
pocket,  as  he  advances  to  maturity,  improves  in 
his  profefTion,  and  becomes  an  open,  notorious, 
and  daring,  robber  ;  and  the  penal  laws,  no  lefs 
unequal  and  impolitic  than  the  parochial,  termi- 
nate his  exploits  and  his  exiftence  at  the  Gallows. 
Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  die  male  offspring 
of  the  really  indigent  and  involuntary  beggar,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  vile  afibciates, 
and  ftimulated  by  the  refiftlefs  temptations  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakednefs,  fhould  purfue  the 
fame  violent  and  deftrudlive  courfe,  and  expe- 
rience the  fame  deplorable   and   untimely   fare. 
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The  lives  of  the  female  children  of  the  common 
beggars  are  equally  abandoned,  more  miillrable, 
and  perhaps  more  dcjirucihe  to  focicty,  than 
thofe  of  the  males ;  fince  they  are  doomed  to  a 
ftate  of  exiftence  in  which  guilt  is  infeparably  uni- 
ted with  mifery  j  to  fuffer  the  infamy,  the  abufe, 
the  difeafes,  the  wants,  the  innumerable  and 
complicated  horrors,  of  the  mofb  abjedt  ftate  of 
proftitution  !  A  man  of  common  humanity  can- 
not look  on  infants,  deftined  from  their  birth  to  fo 
fevere  a  fate,  without  feeling  the  moft  tender 
compafTion  for  them,  and  the  moft  anxious  defire 
to  fnatch  them  fromi  perdition.  Surely  that  here- 
ditary patriotifm  and  virtue,  which  are  ftill 
brighter  ornaments  to  the  defcendant  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Chatham  than  his  uncommon  and  univer- 
fally-acknowledged  abilities,  will  induce  him  to 
attempt  a  fpeedy  and  effeftual  reformation  of 
grievances,  fo  alarming  and  fo  difFufive.  The  at- 
tempt is  by  no  means  imprafticable  j  ftill  lefs  is  it 
beneath  his  notice,  or  difproportionate  to  his 
powers.  It  would  be  the  m.oft  noble,  the  moft 
generous,  exertion  of  patriotifm,  to  refcue  thou- 
fands  from  guilt  and  mifery,  who  are  now  at  once 
the  outcafts  and  the  pejls  of  fociety.  His  eftbrts, 
in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  would  demajid  not  on- 
ly the  applaufe,  but  the  aftiftance,  of  all  who  re- 
j^ard  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  his  popularity, 

founded 
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founded  on  the  'folid   bafis  of  virtue  and  truth/ 

could  not  be  fliakcn  or  undermined  by  fadlion, 
but  would  incrcafe  with  the  induftry,  the  profpe- 
rity,  and  the  happinefs,  of  Britain. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digrefiion, 
which  anticipates  the  happy  period  of  reformation, 
and  refume  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  thofe 
evils  which  at  prefent  prevail,  and  are  daily  in- 
creafing,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  this  Metropolis. 

From  the  confideration  of  the  ill  effects  produ- 
ced by  the  conftitution  and  adminiftratlon  of  the 
poor-laws,  with  refpeft  to  common  beggars,  it  is 
necefTary  to  examine  their  operation  on  that  part 
of  the  community  whofe  labour  is  in  general  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  obtain  for  themfelves  and  families  the 
bare  neceflaries  of  life,  though  the  cafual  inter- 
ruption to  which  it  is  liable,  from  ficknefs,  from 
inclemency  of  feafons,  or  from  other  incidental 
caufes,  immediately  reduces  them  to  a  ftate  of  ac- 
tual want,  and  obliges  them  to  afk  for  relief. — 
Let  us  firfl;  fuppofe  that  this  circumftance  happens 
in  a  paridi  7iear  that  to  which  they  belong,  or 
even  in  that,  which  is  certainly  the  moft  favoura- 
ble for  the  pauper.  He  applies,  then,  to  his  own 
pariHi-officers  s  he  reprefents  the  caufe  of  ^is^  pre- 
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fent  application  j  he  is  fober  and  Induftrious ;  but 
he  has  a  numerous  family,  and  he  cannot,  at  ■pre- 
Jenty  get  any  employment ;  to  add  to  his  diflrefs, 
his  wife  is  on  a  fick  bed,  he  is  ill  him.felf,  and  his 
children  are  incapable  of  earning  any  thing,  or 
even  of  taking  care  of  themfelves.  The  parifli- 
officers  tell  him,  their  rates  are  already  fo  bur- 
denfome,  the  utmoft  they  can  do  is  to  allow  him 
IS.  6d.  or  at  moft  two  fhillings,  per  week,  or 
take  his  wife  ^d  children  into  the  workhoufe  till 
he  can  get  employment.  If  he  accepts  this 
weekly  pittance,  (which  is  totally  infufficient  to 
keep  one  third  of  his  family  from  flarving,)  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  provide  the  lead  fpark  of  fire  to 
warm  them  inthemoftinclemiCnt  fealbn,or  to  afford 
the  fmallefl  affiftance  to  his  faithful  helpmate  ;  all 
he  can  do  13,  to  attempt  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
the  comimon  neccffaries  of  life,  by  begging  him- 
felf,  (for  we  have  fuppofed  him  honeft  enough  to 
refill  the  temptation,  I  had  almoft  faid  the  extenU' 
atiottj  of  theft,)  and  by  fubjeftinghis  children  to 
the  fame  hazardous,  and  generally  unprofitable, 
employment,  the  ill  confequences  of  which  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  If,  of  two  dreadful 
evils,  the  workhoufe  appear  the  lead',  the  many 
unavoidable  hartlfi'ips,  to  which  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily muLZ  be  fubje^ced,  by  entering  this  wretched 
afylum  of  poverty  and  dilirefs,  make  it  doubtful 

whether 
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whether  he  has  not  made  a  wrong  choice  in  this 
fevere  alternative.  His  wife  muft,  in  this  cafe, 
be  removed^  thoifgh  her  life  fhould  be  hazarded, 
or  tvtn  far- :fced ;  if,  by  their  former  induftry, 
they  have  been  able  to  get  a  bed,  or  a  few  articles 
of  houfehold-goods,  which  they  might  call  their 
own,  thefe  mufl  be  difpofed  of  (however  infignifi- 
Cijjit  the  produce)  to  pay  for  the  arrears  of  lod- 
ging, or  for  debts  incurred  by  illnefs  j  even  the  im~ 
flements  of  his  trade,  or  his  labour,  cannot  be 
prcferved  till  he  may  be  again  able  to  make  ufe  of 
them ;  for,  thoi>gh  he  might  have  fatisfied  even 
the  mod  clamorous  and  unreafonable,  by  promi- 
iing  to  pay  their  demands  by  degrees,  as  opportu-\ 
nity  and  ability  might  be  afforded  him,  his  remo- 
val to  the  workhoufe  effecftually  deprives  him  of 
this  refource,  miferable  as  it  is  j  and  his  credi- 
tors, perhaps  nearly  as  poor  as  himfelf,  cannot 
fupport  a  total  lofs.  His  little  property,  then,  is 
gone,  and  the  wretched  family  is  removed  to  the 
workhoufe  j  himfelf  ill,  his  wife  dangeroufly  ib, 
his  children  weak  and  helplefs,  from  the  united  ef- 
fedls  of  infancy,  of  hunger,  and  of  cold  !  The 
law,  it  is  confeiTed,  obliges  the  parifh  to  main- 
tain them  J  but  what  reception  are  thefe  objecls  of 
compaffion  likely  to  meet  with,  on  entering  their 
new  habitation  ?  The  parilh-officers,  in  whom, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Veftry,  the  power  of 
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choofing  a  Governor  for  the  workhoufe  is  ulti- 
mately lodged,  have  probably  made  choice  of  a 
mean,  unfeeling,  wretch,   whofe  ftrongeft  recom- 
mendations are  the  mofl:  abjeft  obfequioufnefs  to 
thofe  above,  and  the  mod  opprefTive  tyranny  to 
thofe   beneath,    him.      Thefe   qualifications  are 
generally  united^    and,  it  is  to   be  feared,  are  too 
congenial  to  the  difpofitions  and  mercenary  views 
of  mojl-  parifli-oHicers  to  be  buried  in  obfcurit}'. 
To  mien,  who   have  at  once  their  appetites  and 
their  avarice  to  gratify,  whofe  fyftem  is  to  unite 
profufion  v/ith   parfimony,  to  rob  the  public  by 
their  gluttony,  and  diminifh  the  poor  by  famine, 
there  cannot  poffibly  be  a  more  convenient  inftru- 
ment  than  fucb  a  governor.     His  difpofition  and 
interefl  exadlly  coincide  with  the  views  of  his  maf- 
ters.     To  lelTen  the  number  of  the  poor  in  his 
workhoufe   by   ill  ufage,  to  eafe  the  expence  of 
rhe^r  maintenance,  by  curtailing  the  quantity,  and 
debafing  the  quality,  of  their  provifions,  are  the 
maxims  of  his  government  j    and,  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  a  moft  happy  expedient  to  gratify 
a  malignant  difpofition,  at  the  fame  time  tliat  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  fecial  joys  of 
conviviality ;  fo  that  fuch  governors  and  parifh- 
officers,      at    their    (Economical     entertainments, 
may  juftly  befaid,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  on  a 
different  occafion,  to 

*^  mingle, 
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"  mingle,  with  the  flowing  bowl, 
"  The  feaft  ofrea/on  and  the  flow  of  foul." 

But  all  parifh-officers  are  not  alike  mercenary, 
nor  all  governors  of  workhoufts  fraudulent  and 
oppreflive.  There  are  doubtlefs  /omey  and  It  is 
to  be  hoped  there  may  be  many,  in  thefe  ftations, 
whofe  condu6l  may  not  only  exempt  them  from 
cenfure,  but  merit  applaufc.  Yet  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that,  as  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
rafteriitic,  it  fhould  be  the  primary  objeft,  of  a 
wife  and  free  government,  to  guard  its  fubje<5ls 
from  every  kind  of  opprefTion,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  all  civil  regulations  will  admit  j  and  that  it  is  to 
little  purpofe  to  limit  the  power  of  the.  Prince,  if 
the  operation  of  a .  fubordinate  dcfpotifm,  more 
difgraceful  and  more  intolerable,  be  allowed.  If 
the  Legiflature  confidcr  poverty  as  a  crimey  and 
inflict  on  the  involuntary  culprits  that  moft  fevere 
punifhment,  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  (which  is 
the  cafe  with  «//  who  are  fubfifted  in  workhoufes,) 
it  furely  ought  to  define  and  controul  the  authority 
of  their  jailors,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  fortuitous 
effedts  of  difpofition  or  caprice  to  determine  whe- 
ther their  tyranny  Ihall  be  mild  or  fevere. 

But, 
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fiut,  admitting,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
diftreffed  family  fhould  be  placed  under  a  humane 
and  upright  governor  ;  that  the  Tick  parents  are 
treated  with  that  lenity,  and  receive  that  af- 
liftance,  their  fituation  requires ,-  that  the  chil- 
dren are  fupplied  with  a  proper  allowance  of 
wholefome  food  j  that  the  tallc  of  work  afllgned 
them  is  proportionate  to  their  age  and  their 
jftrength ;  and  that  puniihment  is  only  inflicted  on 
obflinacy  or  idlenefs :  yet,  though  the  poor  have 
not,  in  fuch  inftances,  an  Egyptian  taflc-mafter, 
they  are  "  in  the  houfe  of  bondage  -,  "  and,  if  re- 
turning health  pamits  this  family  once  more  to 
regain  their  liberty,  how  are  they  to  fubfift  ?  — 
Deftitute  of  every  neceflary  of  life,  deprived 
even  of  the  implements  of  labour,  from  what 
fource  are  the  imm.ediate  and  urgent  wants  of  na- 
ture to  be  fupplitd  ? 

Yet,  fevre  as  is  their  lot,  they  have  obtained 
relief  from  their  parifh  under  the  moft  favourable 
circumftances  that  the  prefent  fyllem  of  parifh- 
laws  allows.  How  much  more  unfortunate  are 
thofe  who  are  rendered  incapable  of  fupporting 
themfelves  and  their  families  in  the  parifli  where 
tliey  have  hitherto  earned  their  bread  ;  and  whofe 
fettlement  is  perhaps  fome  hundreds  of  miles  dif- 
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tant  ?  If  their  incapacity  arife  from  ficknefs,  if 
the  feafon  be  the  moft  inclement,  if  they  have  a 
numerous  train  of  children,  they  muft,  in  fpite  of 
all  thefe  impediments,  be  removed  to  their  parilh, 
or  rather  be  tranjported  from  that  where  they  hap- 
pen to  become  chargeable.  If  there  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  magiftrate,  a  bare  poflibility  of 
their  attempting  to  proceed  on  foot,  they  (like 
the  commbn  beggar)  are  furnifhed  with  a  walking- 
pafs  J  this,  and  the  very  fmall  relief  they  receive 
from  the  feveral  parifhes  through  which  they 
travel,  aided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  humane,  are  the  only  alTiftances  the  fick 
parents  and  helplefs  infants  can  receive  j  and  furely 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  hardfhips  and 
difficulties  of  their  very  arduous  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney. But,  fliould  they  be  abfolutely  incapable  of 
proceeding  on  foot,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
open  carts  or  waggons,  expofed  to  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  the  feafon  ;  and,  if  an  expedient,  fo  in- 
genioufly  adapted  to  the  increafe  of  their  illnefs, 
(hould  produce  that  efFcd,  it  is  confidered,  by  the 
officers  of  the  different  parifhes,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  find  them  carriages,  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
haftening  their  journey ;  for,  though  humanity 
evidently  points  out  the  neceffity  of  delay,  that 
narrow  policy,  by  which  their  condu6l  is  generally 
actuated,  informs  them,  that   they  muft  on  no 
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account  fuffer  the  pauper  to  die  in  their  parilh,  if 
there  be  a  poflibility  of  avoiding  it,  left  the  ex- 
pence  of  burial  fhould  fall  on  them,  in  cafe  the 
parifh  to  which  he  is  removing  fhould  difpute  the 
fettlement. 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  (though  the  chan- 
ces are  greatly  againfl  it,)  that  the  diftrefTed  fami- 
ly all  furvive  the  hardfliips  to  which  their  removal 
expofes  them,  and  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination.  They  are  received  into  the  work- 
houfe,  and  treated  as  paupers,  under  fuch  circurrt- 
ftances,  generally  are.  If  the  parents  recover, 
they  muft  leave  their  habitation  as  foon  as  their 
ftrength  permit.  What  then  are  they  to  do  for  a 
fubfiftence  ?  They  are  not  only  deftitute  of  the 
implements  of  labour,  but  the  manufafture,  by 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  maintain 
themfelves  and  their  family,  is  not  carried  on  near 
the  place  to  which  they  have  been  removed,  at  an 
expence,  probably,  far  greater  than  would  have 
fupported  them  through  their  illnefs.  The  only 
method  they  can  purfue,  then,  is  to  leave  their 
children  in  the  workhoufe,  and  obtain  a  pafs  to 
meafure  back,  on  foot,  the  journey  they  have 
been,  with  equal  cmelty  and  improvidence,  com- 
pelled to  undertake. 

Still 
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Still  more  fevcre  is  the  operation  of  the  Parirh- 
Laws  with  refped  to  thofe,  among  the  Poor,  whofc 
place  of  fettlement  is  fubjed  to  doubt  and  litigation ; 
and  there  are  many  totally  ignorant  of  the  parifh  to 
which  they  belong,  who  can  have  no  poflible  refource 
but  beggings  fince  the  law  affords  them  no  relief  till 
it  can  be  proved  what  parifh  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain them  ;  and  the  onus -pr  oh  audi  ^  thus  arbitrarily 
impofed  on  the  parties  wanting  relief,  may  be, 
and  very  frequently  muft  be,  an  infuperable  ob- 
jedbion  to  their  obtaining  it.  With  refpeft  to 
aliens,  children,  idiots,  or  lunatics,  the  abfolute 
zz«p<?^<^//i/)' of  proving  ^;2)' fettlement,  by  oath,  is 
felf-evident ;  though,  it  mud  be  allowed,  the  ve- 
ry cirumftances,  which  difqualify  them  from  re- 
ceiving relief,  would  be,  to  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane, the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  affording  it. 

With  all  fuch,  the  many  hardfhips  which  ne- 
ceffarily  and  inevitably  refult  to  the  poor  from  that 
original  and  capital  defe6l  in  our  parochial  jurif- 
prudence,  which  intails  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  on  the  parifh  where  their  fettlement  can  be 
eflablifhed,  and  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated,  cannot  fail  to  have  due  weight.  Though, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  would 
doubclefs  be  avcrfe  to  any  alteration  in  the  prexnt 
I  2  fyftem. 
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fyftcm,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  the  lead  bur- 

denfome  to  the  public  of  any  that  can  be  devifed  ; 
but,  if  this  opinion  be  founded  in  error,  and  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  reverfe  is  demonftrably 
true,  even  thefe  enemies  to  reformation  muft  give 
up  this  obje<5lion,  and  concur  with  the  more  gene- 
rous and  liberal-minded,  though  on  very  different 
principles,  in  admitting  the  expediency  of  a  re- 
form. The  remedy,  to  the  grievance  here  com- 
plained of,  is  obvious ;  and  would  effectually  re- 
move the  evils  immediately  refulting  from  it  to 
the  poor,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would,  inftead 
of  increafing,  greatly  diminijhy  the  national  bur- 
den of  their  maintenance,  and  be  produdive  of 
cffe(5ts  ftill  more  beneficial. 

If  every  parilh  were  obliged  to  maintain  the 
poor  that  live  in  it,  whenever  they  became 
chargeable,  all  the  complicated  hardfliips,  which 
have  been  fhewn  to  rcfult  from  vexatious,  ha- 
zardous, and  frequently  inhuman,  removals, 
would  not  only  be  for  ever  abolifhed,  but  the  moft 
beneficial  confequences  would  enfue  to  the  public 
at  large  from  this  falutary  alteration.  It  would, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  lave  all  thofe  fums  annually 
expended  in  the  litigation  of  fettlements,  and  in 
thofe  removals  by  riding-paffes,  for  which,  be- 
fides  the  fubfiftcnce  of  the  paupers  on  the  journey, 
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carriages  and  horfcs  are  to  be  provided,  not  only 
for  them,  but  for  the  pari  fh -officers  or  conftahles 
that  attend  them.  It  would  render  thefc  offices 
by  far  lefs  troublefome  to  thofe  who  might  be 
conjirained  to  execute  them  without  any  indireft 
view  to  private  emolument,  and  lefs  lucrative  to 
thofe  of  different  principles.  Another  very  bene- 
ficial confequence,  refuking  from  this  regulation, 
would  be  the  immediate  diminution  of  the  number 
of  beggars ;  fince  thofe,  who,  having  now  no 
fettlement,  or  other  means  of  fupport,  are  obli- 
ged to  fubfift  on  charity,  muft  be  provided  for  by 
the  parifh  of  their  refidence,  while  x!i\Q  voluntary 
beggar  would  be  compelled  to  earn  by  labour  that 
livelihood  he  now  obtains  by  impofition  or  by  open 
robbery.  Thus  the  public  might,  in  a  ihort 
time,  be  intirely  relieved  from  the  ivhole  tribe  of 
mendicants,  which  are  at  once  a  nuifance,  a  bur- 
den, and  a  difgrace,  to  any  well-regulated  fo- 
ciety. 

.It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  fuppofition, 
that,  in  a  twelvemonth  after  this  regulation, 
there  would  not  be  a  fingle  beggar  of  the  Jecond 
clafs  in  the  ftreets  of  London.  For,  every  pa- 
rifh being  obliged  to  m^aintain  its  o'-jjn  poor,  and 
every  inhabitant  being  a  parifhioner,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  firft  effort  of  parochial  occonomy  would 

be 
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be  to  permit  no  beggars  to  inhabit  it  who  were 
capable  of  working  for  their  living  ;  and  it  would 
make  them  regard  the  manners  of  the  common 
people  with  the  mod  vigilant  attention,  well 
knowing  that,  if  the  parents  be  idle,  or,  which 
is  ftill  worfe,  if  they  fpend  in  drink  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  by  which  their  families  fhould  be 
fupported,  the  parifh  v/here  they  live  muft  main- 
tain them. 

It  Is  evident,  that  the  rapid  and  alarming  in- 
creafe  of  robberies,  in  and  near  the  Metropolis, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
idlenefs  and  immorality  of  the  lower  clafs  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  pro- 
pofed  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  would  operate 
as  an  effedlual  remedy  to  both  -,  fince  it  would  be 
no  lefs  the  interefl  than  the  duty  of  the  parifli- 
officers  to  encourage  honefty  and  fobriety,  and  to 
reftrain  (if  they  cannot  entirely  eradicate)  the  op- 
pofite  vices. 

But,  it  may  be  faid,  there  is  one  very  ftrong 
objedion  to  this  projefted  amendment  in  our  pa- 
rilh-laws  ;  for  it  would  bear  extremicly  hard  on 
-particular  parifhcs,  who  would  find  the  increafe 
of  their  poor,  in  confcqucnce  of  it,  an  intolera- 
ble burden.  This  objedlion  is  obvious  and  forci- 
ble i 
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ble  ;  it  would  therefore  be  incumbent  on  the  le- 
giflature,  if  pofTible,  to  remove  it;  yet,  if  it 
fhould  be  admitted  that  this  cannot  be  effeded,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  general  good 
would  much  more  than  compenfate  for  the  partial 
evil  J  and,  whenever  this  is  demonftrably  the  fadt, 
the  maxim  of  "  falus  populi  fuprema  lex"  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  adhered  to. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  prefent 
obje<5bion,  though  the  only  one  of  any  weight  that 
can  be  urged  againft  this  plan  of  reformation,  is, 
by  any  means,  injuperahle.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  expedients  by  which  it  might  be 
obviated  :  it  may  be  fuflicient  here  to  mention  the 
two  following,  ill.  Inftead  of  pafling  the  pau- 
per to  the  place  of  his  fettlement,  when  he  be- 
comes chargeable,  let  him  be  relieved  in  the  pa- 
rish of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  \  and,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  he  has  in  reality  gained  a  fettle- 
ment in  fome  diftant  parilh,  let  the  charge  of  re- 
iieving  him  be  repaid  by  the  officers  of  the  parifh 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  expence 
and  inconvenience  of  removals  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  burden  of  relieving  the  pauper 
would  7?;7/  fall  ultimately  on  the  parifli  of  his  le- 
gal fettlement,  in  cafe  any  fuch  could  be  proved  ; 
and,  if  it   could  not,  the  place  where  he  refides 

would 
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would  be  bound  by  law,  as  it  certainly  Is  by  equi- 
ty, to  fupport  him. 

Bur,  though  this  would,  as  far  as  it  niight  ex- 
tend, be  a  very  beneficial  alteration  with  refpeffc 
to  the  poor,  and  a  confiderable  rcdu6bion  of  ex- 
pence  to  the  public,  it  would  ftill  leave  the  former 
expofed  to  the  tyranny,  and  the  latter  to  the  pe- 
culation, of  oppreffive  and  rapacious  parifh-offi- 
cers. 

A  mode  of  redrcfs,  therefore,  more  effefhially 
comprehcnfive  and  operative,  which  would  reach 
the  fource  of  the  evils,  and  remedy  every  defeft 
in  our  prefent  fyflem  of  parifh-laws,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  would  obviate  any  material  objeftion 
to  an  alteration,  is  furely  more  eligible  than  ^ 
"partial  plan  of  reform. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed, 

sdly,  That  the  aggregate  fund  of  the  national 
poor's  rates  fhould  be  collefted  from  the  different 
pariflies  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the 
fame  ratio,  that  it  now  is,  or  has  been  on  an  ave- 
rage of  any  given  number  of  years,  (if  that  pre- 
caution fl-iould  be  thought  efiential  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  due  proportion,)  and  paid  into  the 

public 
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public  treafury,  to  be  expended  in  the  annual 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
by  fuch  perfons,  as  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature 
fliall  appoint.  By  this  means,  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  the  public,  as  the  fcan- 
dalous  and  iniquitous  cullom  of  parifh-feafts 
would  be  intirely  abolifhed,  and  the  league  of  op- 
preffion  and  peculation,  which  at  prefent  fubfifts 
between  mercenary  and  tyrannical  parifli-officers 
and  governors  of  workJioufes,  would  be  diffolved. 
Government,  therefore,  would  not  only  be  ena- 
bled, from  the  money  thus  faved,  to  allow  rea- 
fonable  falaries  to  the  perfons  entrufted  with  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but  the  refi- 
due,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  very  confide- 
rable, might  be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  fu- 
ture redu6tion  of  the  rates,  for  building  work- 
houfes  for  the  maintenance  of  children  deferted  or 
ill-treated  by  their  parents,  or  deprived  of  them 
by  the  fentence  of  the  laws  -,  or  for  other  purpofes 
of  national  benefit. 

On  a  moderate  calculation,  it  may  be  compu- 
ted, that  at  leafl  one  eighth  part  of  the  immenfc 
fum,  annually  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  its  environs  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  is  expended  in  fcafting  the  Colle6lors  and 
their  adherents,    and  other  rnifapplications    and 
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impofitions  to  which  the  public  is  liable  j  for 
heavy  and  arbitrary  fines  are  levied  on  thofe,  who, 
difdaining  to  abet  a  fpecies  of  robbery  they  are 
unable  to  prevent,  refufe  to  ferve  with  fuch  un- 
worthy colleagues.  Pariih-offices  are  ufually  per- 
formed by  a  junto  of  mercenary  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  who,  not  content  with  expending  the 
money,  with  which  they  are  entrufted,  in  their 
luxurious  and  extravagant  entertainments,  make 
it  the  principal  bufinefs  of  thofe  meetings  to  con- 
trive unneceflary  plans  of  parochial  expence,  of 
which  themfclves  are  to  be  the  projedors,  tlie 
comptrollers,  the  operators,  and  the  paymafters. 

To  thofe,  who  think  this  eftimate  of  parochial 
gluttony  and  im.pofition  too  high,  the  following 
fa6l,  which  can  be  eftabliflied  by  inconteftible 
evidence,  is  fubmitted  by  way  of  apology.  The 
writer  is  credibly  informed,  that,  in  a  parilh  not 
many  miles  from  London,  the  inhabitants  paid, 
in  the  year  1783,  as  a  compofition  for  repairing 
the  Highways,  upwards  of  120I.  of  which  fum, 
75I.  ^Nc^rt  proved  to  have  been  fpent  in  different 
entertainments,  at  the  fame  time  that  fome  of  the 
roads  in  that  parifli  were  not  only  impaflable,  but 
a  nuifance  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  houfes  con- 
tiguous to  them,  and  who  paid  their  part  of  the 
compofition.     But  then  the  reader  is  requefted  to 
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temember,  that  thefe  were  not  highwaySy  but  by- 
ways ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  the 
Surveyors  would  make  a  mijap^lication  of  the 
public  money  by  laying  out  any  part  of  it  in 
mending  them. 

If  to  this  regular  and  wanton  profufion  of  ex- 
pence  are  added  the  incidental  charges  of  remo- 
vals, litigations,  embezzlements,  infolence  of 
colle(5tors,  all  which  frequently  happen,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
poor's  rates  is  diverted  from  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  raifed  ;  and,  while  the  poor,  for  whofe 
maintenance  and  fupport  the  humanity  of  the 
Legiflature  folely  intended  it,  are  thus  bafely  de- 
frauded of  their  right ;  are  conftrained  to  beg,  if 
at  liberty,  or  to  be  imprifoned  if  relieved ;  nay, 
while  they  are  perhaps  publicly  expofed,  by  their 
unjuft  and  mercilefs  ftewards,  to  be  enjlaved  and 
Jlarved  by  proxy^  parifli  meetings,  jobs,  and 
feafls,  are  multiplied  in  a  rapid  fuccelTion.  The 
fhameful  advertifements,  which  frequently  dif- 
grace  our  newfpapers,  offering  the  poor  of  a  whole 
parifh  to  be  maintained  by  contrary  and  inviting 
the  loweft  bidder  to  farm  them,  can  be  confidercd 
in  no  better  light,  and  deferve  no  milder  appella- 
tion, than  is  here  afforded  them. 

K  2  Such 
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Such  are  the  confequences  refuhing  from  a  fyf- 
tern  defe£live  in  its  conftitution,  and  corrupt  in  its 
adminiflration,  by  which,  while  the  poor  are  op- 
prefTed,  the  public  is  defrauded.  Thefe  furely 
are  intolerable  grievances,  and  demand  immediate 
and  efFedual  redrefs ;  which  might  undoubtedly 
be  obtained,  if  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  poor  were  veiled  in  perfons  appointed  by 
the  Legiflature,  and  immediately  accountable  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  public  for  the  difpofal  of 
the  property,  and  the  exercife  of  the  power,  with 
which  they  are  entrufled. 

In  what  manner  this  plan  may  be  moft  eligibly 
carried  into  execution,  the  wifdom  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  is  certainly  competent  to  de- 
termine. The  urgent  neceffity  of  a  reformation, 
and  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  the  propofed 
remedy,  are  equally  obvious ;  but  intereft  or  pre- 
judice may  be  apt  to  object,  that  it  would  throw 
an  additional  weight  of  power  and  revenue  into 
the  hands  of  government.  That  it  tnight  do  fo  is 
readily  acknowledged  ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
the  meafure  is  therefore  dangerous  and  impolitic  ? 
By  no  means.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  occafion 
which  not  barely  juftifies,  but  demands,  that  the 
hands  of  government  iliould  be  ftrengthened,  and 
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its  authority  forcibly  exerted  ;  fince  it  is  to  effe6l 
the  piirpofe  for  which  alone  the  delegation  of  pow- 
er ought  to  be  confided  by  a  free  people  to  their 
governors  j  it  is  to  refcue  the  poor  fronn  fraud  and 
opprefTion  ;  and,  by  reftoring  I3er/y  to  that  niofl: 
refpeflable  rank  of  the  community,  in  which  the 
ftrength,  the  wealth,  the  profperity,  of  a  nation 
ultimately  refides,  to  promote  the  general  good. 
Corrupt  indeed  mufl  be  the  government  which  is 
unworthy  to  be  intrulled  with  power  for  fo  noble  a 
purpofe  !  unreafonably  jealous  the  people,  who 
will  not  allow  their  governors  the  ability  to  do 
them  fervice ! 

But  this  reform  is  not  the  only  one  requifite  for 
the  relief  and  amendment  of  the  poor  ;  fince  there 
are  oiber  caufes,  no  lefs  hoftile  to  their  happinefs 
and  their  morality,  which  are  fo  intimately  con- 
nefled,  that  whatever  deftroys  the  former  necefla- 
rily  injures  the  latter.  Adverfity  may  be  profita* 
ble  to  an  enlightejtcd  mind,  by  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  humility  and  refignation,  and  infpi- 
ring  a  juft  contempt  for  thofe  obje<fts  on  which 
the  ambition  or  avarice  of  man  is  too  often  wholly 
intent,  though  he  cannot  infurc  their  poflcflion  a 
moment. 

But 
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But  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor,  when  it  is  magni- 
fied into  adlual  want  of  connmon  neceflaries,  is  too 
powerful  for  human  nature,  unaffifted  by  religion 
or  philofophy,  to  fupport,  and  muft  terminate  in 
guilt  or  defpair.  Stimulated  by  the  cravings  of 
want,  enfeebled  by  fuffering,  and  alTailed  by 
temptations  which  even  the  ftrongeft  virtue  would 
be  unable  to  refift,  how  is  it  poffible  their  untu- 
tored minds  can  fuflain  the  unequal  conflifl  ?  — < 
Refleft  on  thefe  trials,  humane  and  generous 
countrymen  !  when  you  fit  in  judgement  on  a 
wretched  culprit,  who  is  brought  before  your  tri- 
bunal for  a  crime  wKichyou  never  could  be  tempt- 
ed to  commit ;  which  he^  perhaps,  in  your  cir- 
cumftances,  would  have  regarded  with  horror  !  — 
Conceive  yourfelves  (for  a  few  moments)  in  the 
fituation  of  the  unfortunate  criminal  at  your  bar  j 
forget  not  the  temptation  in  your  deteftation  of 
the  crime,  but  weigh  both  in  the  balance  ;  and, 
if  juftice  pronounce  them  equal,  let  mercy  turn 
the  fcale.  Let  that  glorious  humanity,  which  is 
the  chara(5teriftic  of  an  Fnglifh  Jury,  moderate 
the  rigour  of  our  unequal  and  fanguinary  penal 
laws  J  nor  doom  the  v/retch,  who,  perhaps  to 
fave  a  child,  a  wife,  or  parent,  from  perifhing 
with  famine,  was  tempted  to  the  violation  of  pro- 
perty for  which  he  is  arraigned,  to  the  fame  fevere 
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and  ignominious  death  which  is  infii6lcd  on  the 

cruel,  deliberate,  murderer ! 

The  prevention  of  crimes,  the  fecurity  of  life 
and  property,  the  prefervation  of  order,  and  the 
general  benefit  of  the  community,  Ihould  be  the 
Jole  ends,  as  they  are  the  only  juftifications,  of 
human  punilhmcnts ;  what  excufe,  then,  can 
there  be  for  the  continuance  of  a  fyflem  which 
counterafls  every  one  of  thefe  purpofes  ? 

That  it  aflually  multiplies  crimes  Is  evident 
from  the  alarming  increafe  of  robberies  and  of 
public  executions  j  and  that  it  neceflarily  mufi 
have  this  efFed  will  be  equally  apparent  to  any 
one  who  attentively  and  impartially  confiders  Its 
operation.  Nay,  even  in  its  firfi:  a6t,  it  contra- 
difts  the  humane  and  juft  maxim,  which  it  pro- 
fejfes  to  hold  facred,  —  "  that,  by  the  laws  of 
"  England,  every  man  is  to  be  accounted  imw- 
"  cent  till  he  has  been  proved  guilty."  No  foon- 
er  is  a  i^tx^onfufpe5fed  of  guilt,  than  he  is  made 
to  feel  the  rigour  of  our  penal  laws,  which,  at 
•  the  fame  inftant,  pronounce  him  innocent  and 
treat  him  as  a  criminal !  Sufpicion,  frequently 
unjuft  or  caufelefs,  juflifies  imprifonment ;  and 
punifliment,  dXwx^'S  anied^-ted^  is  often  mifapplied. 
It  is  true,  there  are  fome  accufations  which  admit 

of 
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of  bail ;    but  in  thefe,  as  in  almofl  every  other 

inftance,  the  weight  of  the  law  falls  (with  impo- 
litic partiality)  heavieft  on  that  order  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  lead  able  to  fuflain  it.  The 
man  of  property,  whofe  time  is  of  little  value,  ei- 
ther to  himfelf  or  to  the  public,  compared  with 
his  whofe  only  wealth  is  his  manual  labour,  by 
which  perhaps  he  fupports  a  numerous  family, 
can  eafily  find  bail,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accufcd  be  bailable  :  but  who  will  be  fecurity  for 
tlie  forlorn  wretch,  whofe  poverty  perhaps  affords 
the  flrongefl:  prefumption  of  his  guilt  ?  The  man 
of  property  has  various  means  to  mitigate  the  fe- 
verity  of  imprifonment,  if  fuch  fhould  be  his 
lotj  he  can  procure  a  fufficiency  of  the  neceffa- 
ries,  and  even  luxuries,  of  life  ;  he  can  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  calmnefs  of  retirement,  or  enjoy 
the  fociety  of  his  acquaintance.  How  different 
the  fate  of  the  poor  man  under  a  fimilar  accufa- 
tion  !  Let  us  fuppofe  both  to  be  taken  up  on  fuf- 
picion  of  a  capital  crime.  They  are  examined 
by  the  fitting  magiftrates ;  and,  if  circumflances 
appear -unfavourable,  they  are  fully  committed  for 
trial,  though  they  are  both  to  be  accounted  inno' 
cent  till  the  event  is  determined  by  the  verdid:  of  a 
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Thus  far  their  cafes  arc  parallel  j  but  here  the 
Equality  ends.  Iti  the  houfe  of  woe,  as  in  the 
realms  of  blifs,  there  are  "  many  manfions  j  '* 
and,  while  the  prepondefancy  of  wealth  will  fe- 
cure  to  its  owner  the  poflelTion  of  the  bed,  with 
the  concomitant  privileges  above  enumerated, 
the  child  of  poverty  is  loaded  with  fetters,  and> 
notwithftanding  his  fuppofed  innocence,  con- 
demned to  fuffer  the  fevere  and  accumulated  hor- 
rors of  imprifonment,  penury,  and  pain  ^  and  to 
abide  with  the  vilejl-  felons,  wretches  •  whom  cuf- 
tom  has  inured  to  wickednefs,  whofe  guilt  has  al- 
ready been' ^rov-f^j  and  who  fill  up  the  dreadful 
interval,  between  condemnation  and  execution, 
with  fcenes  of  intoxication,  blafphemy,  or  phren- 
fy  !  Surely  fuch  "  evil  communication  "  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  corrupt  the  "  good  manners  "  of 
the  London  poor. 

But  the  awful  day  of  trial  approaches  j  and  the 
rich  and  poor  man  are  brought  from  the  fame  ^n- 
fon,  where  they  experienced  treatment  fo  widely 
different,  to  be  placed  once  more  in  that  impar- 
tial fituation,  which  each  is,  in  reafon  aad  juftici^ 
equally  intitled  to  demand.  Both  arc  put  to  the 
bar ;  both  are  to  be  allowed  that  glorious  and  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  Englifhmen,  a  fair  and  public 
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trial,  in  which  their  acciifers  arc  obliged  to  meet 

them  face  to  face,  and  their  judgement  is  to  be 
awarded  by  a  jury  of  their  peers !  Nor  is  this  all 
the  indulgence  whicii  the  BritlQi  legiflature  allows 
even  the  meanejl  of  its  fubjefts  ;  for,  the  poor  man, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  has  the  benefit  of  an  advocate 
to  plead  his  caufe  j  the  only  difparity  here  is,  that 
the  wealth  of  the  latter  can  procure  a  number  of 
counfellors,  and  thole  too  of  the  moft  diftingui fil- 
ed abilities,  while  the  poor  can  only  flimulate  the 
powers  of  his  advocate  by  his  diftrcfs ;  nor  is  he 
able  to  offer  him  a  more  tempting  fee  than  the 
fenfation  which  will  fpontaneoufly  arife,  in  a  fufcep- 
tible  mind,  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done 
a  humane  or  generous  a<5lion.  But,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  our  country,  be  it  remembered,  a  Britifii 
Counfellor  cannot  receive  a  higher  gratification ; 
nor  can  even  wealth,  though  it  may  procure  a  fu- 
perior  number  of  advocates,  infpire  that  genuine 
and  ardent  zeal,  which  has,  on  many  recent  occa- 
fions,  inflamed  the  breads  of  our  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  pleaders,  when  engaged  in  the  glorious  caufe 
of  opprefled  or  unprotected  innocence. 

Should  the  ifiiie  of  the  trial  terminate  in  die 
ellablifliment  of  the  innocence,  and  confequent 
acquittal,  of  the  prifoners  at  the  bar,  they  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  receive  from  the  legiflature 
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the  mofl  {imple  redrefs  for  the  wi-ong  It  has  done 

them  both^  in  the  unmerited  piinifhments  it 
has  Infficled  on  them  ;  though  it  is  abfoKitely  im- 
poirible  it  can  make  even  the  man  of  proper- 
ty, whofe  injuries  have  been  trifling  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  Iiis  wretched  fellow-prifoner, 
full  and  adequate  reparation  ;  it  cannot  even  re- 
ftore  either  of  them  to  the  ilate  from  which  it  took 
them,  nor  erafe  from  their  charadlers  that  foul 
and  indelible  difgrace  of  an  ignominious  imprifon- 
mentand  public  trial  for  a  capital  offence. 

But  light  indeed  have  been  the  fufferings,  tri- 
vial will  be  the  inconveniences,  of  the  former^ 
when  compared  to  thofe  fuftained  by  the  latter, 
and  extending  their  baleful  influence  to  his  flill 
more  wretched  family.  That  wealth,  which  miti- 
gated the  hardfhips  of  confinement,  will,  in  a 
fhort  time,  reflore  its  owner  his  accuftomed  in- 
dulgences ;  and,  though  it  cannot  remove  the 
blot  from  his  reputation,  it  wll  not  fail  to  enfure 
him  general  refpefV,  and  at  the  fame  time  ena- 
ble him  to  difregard  or  def[3ife  unjufl  or  malevo- 
lent reproach.  His  family,  too,  relieved  from 
that  mental  anxiety,  which,  however  great,  was 
the  only  inconvenience  they  fuffered  from  his  im- 
prifonment  and  trial,  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
inexpreOiblc  delight  of  receiving  him  again,  tri- 
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umphant  over  his  unjuft  accufers,  -  uninjured  in 

his  health,  uncorrupted  in  his  principles.  Far 
different,  alas  !  will  be  the  acquittal  of  his  hap- 
lefs  feliow-fufferer,  and  the  fate  of  his  niore  mi- 
ferable  family.  He  is  indeed  reftored  to  liberty, 
(if  -he  can  fatisfy  the  mofl  exorbitant  and  iniqui- 
tous demands  of  his  inexorable  jailor !  !)  but  this 
bleffing,  ineftimable  as  he  formerly  accounted  it, 
.  is  now  perhaps  only  an  aggravation  of  his  diftrefs. 
**  A  bitter  change  ;  feverer  for  fevere  !  '*  Im- 
paired in  his  conftitution  by  the  hardlhips  of  con- 
finement, the  weight  of  his  fetters,  the  want  of 
wholefome  food  and  raiment,  and  the  noxious  ef- 
fluvia of  a  jail  J  his  morals  contaminated,  if  not 
totally  corrupted,  by  the  Itill  more  contagious  ex- 
ample and  converfation  of  the  prifoners ;  his  cha- 
radler,  on  which,  no  lefs  than  his  manual  labour, 
his  former  fubfiftence  perhaps ^^/j^w^*?^,  now  intirely 
and  irrecoverably  loft;  can  <^;?y  human  being  be  ren- 
'  ^ered  more  completely,  more  undejervedly^  mifera- 
ble  ?  Look  on  his  wretched  wife  and  ftarving 
children,  and  you  will  there  find  objects,  if  pofli- 
ble,  Jlill  more  worthy  of  compaflion,  becauf$ 
equally  diftrefled,  though  far  more  innocent ! 

What  muft  be  the  anguifh  of  the  unhappy 
wife,  the  frantic  mother,  when  firft  cruelly  depri- 
ved of  the  head,  the  protestor,  the  only  humaq 
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fupport,  of  herfelf  and  her  hclplefs  offspring  !  — < 

How  muft  her  agonies  increafe  with  their  multi- 
plied and  importunate  wants,  and  her  decreafing 
ability  to  fupply  them  ?  Who  can  paint  her 
heart-rending  woe,  when  the  dreadful  day  ar- 
rives that  is  to  determine  her  hufband's  fate  ?  — 
This  conflid  is,  however,  paftj  he  is  acquit- 
ted !  A  tranfient  gleam  of  joy,  lively  and  in- 
cxpreflible  as  her  former  grief,  pervades  her 
foul  J  fhe  flies  to  embrace  her  long-loft  hufband, 
and  fondly  hopes  her  forrows  are  at  an  end.  But, 
alas  I  they  are  only  beginning !  inftead  of  that 
faithful  partner  whom  fhe  before  poffeffcd,  whole 
affe<51:ion  for  his  family  was  her  comfort,  and 
whofe  induftry  was  their  never-failing  fupporr, 
ibe  now  receives  a  wretch,  emaciated  by  ficknefs, 
polluted  with  guilt,  eftrangcd  from  the  former 
objedls  of  his  regard,  and  himfelf  imperioufly 
demanding  that  affiftance  which  his  fituation,  no 
Jefs  than  that  of  his  unhappy  family,  requires. 

Deftitute  alike  of  induftry,  of  ability,  and  of 
character,  to  purfue  his  former  ccnirfe  of  life,  he 
avails  himfelf  of  die  firft  opportunity  wliich  re- 
turning health  affords  him  to  pra6life  thofe  leffcns 
his  late  affociates  have  taught  him  ;  probably  he 
may  meet  with  fome  of  his  prifon-companions, 
renew   the   acquaintance,    paxtake  their  crimes, 
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and  terminate  his  wretched  exiftcnce  at  the  gal^ 
lows  1 

Such  isj  too  frequently,  the  efFefl  of  our  penal 
laws  on  thofe  who  were  found  innocent,  and 
might  have  remained  fo,  had  not  an  unjuft  accu- 
fation,  and  a  moft  cruel  and  impolitic  confine- 
ment, involved  them  in  mifery  and  betrayed 
them  into  guilt !  But,  it  is  too  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, the  mifchief,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  ceafe 
M'ith  the  exiftence  of  the  unfortunate  individual^ 
but  defcends,  with  increafing  weight  and  multi- 
plied malignity,  on  his  wretched  family  ! 

Thefe  are  truly  national  grievances,  equally 
important,  extenfive,  and  alarming !  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  when  parliamentary  bufinefs  of 
more  oftenfible  importance  is  finifhed,  the  wif-. 
dom  of  the  Legiflature  will  advert  to  inferior  pO" 
litieal  ohjeSfs. 

Remedies  for  thefe  evils  (which  have  been 
niewn  to  arife  from  the  operation  of  our  penal 
laws  even  on  tlie  innocent)  are  not  hard  to  be 
found  nor  difficult  in  pradice  ;  and,  before  the 
fttrther  bad  confequcnces  and  injuftice  of  the 
laws,  refpeding  criminals,  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral,   is  confidered,    it    may    not  be   improper 
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Iiumbly  to  fiiggcll  the  following  expedients  to  the 

conrideration  of  the  Legiflaturc,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  alTerted  they  are  the  only  ones,  or 
even  the  heji,  that  can  be  adopted. 

From  the  moment  that  a  man,  who  fubfiils 
himfelf  and  family  by  labour,  is  apprehended  on  a 
criminal  accufation,  to  the  time  of  his  acquittal, 
the  Legiflature  are  bound,  no  lefs  by  equity  than 
good  policy,  to  maintain  that  family  whom  thev 
have  thus  bereaved  of  their  proper  and  natural 
fupport. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necejfary  that  the  party  accu- 
fed  fhould  forfeit  his  liberty  till  he  can  be  brought; 
to  trial ;  and  inevitable  necefllty  is  the  only  ex- 
cufe  that  can  be  alleged  for  depriving  any  Britifh 
Subjeft  of  his  Liberty.  But  this  man  is  not  con- 
fined for  punifliment,  (which  would  be  tyranny^ 
as  he  is  innocent  till  conviiled,)  but  for  fecurliy 
that  he  fliall  be  forth  coming  at  the  day  of  trial, 
A  proper  place  ought  therefore  to  be  provided, 
where  all,  who  are  accufed  of  crimes  that  admit 
not  of  bail,  fhould  be  detained.  This  place 
fhouid  have  every  convenience  of  air  and  clcanli- 
nefs  that  can  be  obtained,  and  fliould  only  re- 
femble  the  prifons  of  convicts  in  ixsfecurity.  Its 
inhabitants  fliould   be  maintained  here,    at  the 
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public  expence,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  dif- 
ferent ranks.  Their  friends  fhould  have  liberty 
to  vifit  them,  and  even  to  fend  them  any  refrefh- 
ments  they  might  think  proper,  provided  all  kind 
of  fpirituous  liquors  be  intirely  prohibited,  that 
there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  accufation  to 
render  this  accefs  impropery  and  that  it  be  only 
permitted  in  prefence  of  the  keeper  or  his  offi- 
ce rsi 

If  it  appear,  on  trial,  that  the  party  accufed  is 
n^  only  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
b^t  that  he  is  a  fober  and  induftrious  man,  his  ac- 
quittal fhould  be  accompanied  with  the  flrongefl: 
iefthnoniah  of  his  good  charafter  and  behaviour 
while  under  confinement ;  he  jfhould  receive  a  due 
recompence  for  his  lofs  of  time  and  deprivation 
of  liberty;  and,  in  fine,  he  Ihould,  if  poflible, 
be  reftored  to  his  family  at  leaft  in  as  good  a  ftate^ 
refpedling  his  circumftances,  his  health,  and  his 
morals,  as  he  was  previous  to  his  accufation. 

In  this  cafe,  the  legiflature  would  difcharge 
tlieir  duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  (for  that  Government,  which  denies  pro- 
tection or  rcdrefs  to  the  loweft  of  its  fubjefts,  is 
deficient  in  its  duty  to  both;)  the  comk of  jujlicet 
fur  from  being  impeded,    would  be  accelerated 
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find  extended  by  the  regulations  above  propofed  ; 
flnce  it  would  reach  not  only  the  guilty  convi61-, 
but  the  innocent  man  wrongfully  accufed,  who 
certainly  has  the  ftrongeft  right  to  demand  it 
from  a  free  Government,  whofe  laws  he  has  not 
difobeyed.  But  it  is  no  lefs  the  interefi  than  the 
duty  of  the  Legiflature  to  adopt  a  plan  fimilar  to 
this  ;  fince  it  would  evidently  be  produ6live  of 
the  moft  falutary  effefts,  and,  fo  far  as  it  pre- 
vented the  increafe  of  criminals,  would  preclude 
the  frequency  of  punilhment,  which  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  free  and  wife  Governments,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  to  avoid. 

This  lafl  confideration  naturally  leads  to  the 
next  objed:  of  enquiry,  which  is  the  operation  of 
our  penal  laws  with  refpe6l  to  criminals,  or  thofe 
who  2stjuftly  accufed,  and  proved  guilty,  of  the 
offences  laid  to  their  charge. 

That  all  punilhm.cnts  are  intended  to  operate  ar, 
preventions,  —  that  they  ought  to  be  inflidled  in 
terror,  not  in  anger, — for  example,  not  revenge, — 
and  that  they  fhould  bear  a  due  propcriicn  to  the 
crime  they  are  defigned  to  prevent,  ■ —  are  maxims 
univerfally  affented  to. 
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If  they  fall  far  fhort  of  this  proportion^  they 
may  be  too  lenient  to  produce  the  defired  effc<5t ; 
but,  when  they  too  much  exceed  it,  they  degene- 
rate into  tyranny,  and  are  ihemjelves  a  greater 
evil  than  they  are  intended  to  rcllrain. 

Capital  punilhments  lliould  be  inflidled  with  the 
utmoft  referve  and  the  greateft  folemnity ;  fince 
it  is  evident,  both  from  reafon  and  experience, 
that  their  frequent  and  indifcriminate  ufe  intirely 
countera6ts  their  defign  j  for,  by  rendering  them' 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  their  monitory 
effe6l  is  utterly  deftroyed.  It  is,  befides,  a  quef- 
tion  that  may  admit  of  debate,  whether  fociety 
has  a  right,  on  the  principles  of  reafon  and  equi- 
ty, to  deprive  any  of  its  members  of  life,  except 
he  be  guilty  of  Murder  aftually  committed,  or 
evidently  premeditated,  in  which  cafes  it  would  have 
an  indubitable  right,  not  only  to  punifli  with  death, 
but  to  excrcife  the  lex  talionis,  if  the  perpetration 
of  the  horrid  deed  be  attended  with  circumftances 
of  wanton  cmelty.  Such  examples  of  fevere  re- 
taliation would  not  only  be  ftridly  jufl,  but,  as 
they  would  leave  a  ftrong  and  lading  imprefllon 
on  the  minds  of  the  fpeftators,  would  fully  an- 
fwer  the  end  for  which  alone  capital  punilhments 
\^erc  dcfigncd,  by  exhibiting  a  fpeftacle  of  awful 
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and  jufl  retrihution.  As  tliey  are  infi[i6led  by  our 
unequal  laws,  capital  punifliments  not  only  fail  to 
anfwer  their  intended  purpofe,  but  produce  effects 
diametrically  oppofite. 

Frequent,  numerous,  and  indifcriminatCf  exe- 
cutions, for  crimes  in  their  degree;  of  enormity 
totally  different^  are  fo  far  from  operating  as  ex- 
amples of  public  jufticCy  that  they  are,  themjelves^ 
manifeft  and  diredt  violations  of  it.  What  vene- 
ration can  any  man,  of  common  underftanding, 
retain  for  a  fyllem  which  fo  totally  difregards  the 
proportion  of  punifliments  to  crimes  as  to  inflict 
the  fame  fentence  on  a  wretch  who,  perhaps,  ex- 
cited by  temptations  too  ftrong  for  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  to  refill,  fteals  a  trifling  fum  of 
money,  that  it  judges  Sufficiently  fevere  for  the 
diabolical  barbarity  of  a  Brownrig  or  a  Higfon ! 
Is  it  not  demonftrably  evident,  that  hanging  is 
cruelty  to  the  thief,  and  indulgence  to  the  murderer  ? 
Is  it  not,  then,  equally  contradiftory  to  reafon 
and  juilice,  to  be  inexorably  fevere  to  the  lejsy 
and  compafllonately  lenient  to  the  greater^ 
crime  ? 

But  the  miklnefs  of  our  laws,  it  may  be  faid, 

admits  not  of  cruel  punifliments ;    their  utmofl. 

aim  is  to  cut  off  from  fociety  a  corrupt  or  ufelefs 

M  1  member. 
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member,  but  they  forbear  to  add  torture  to  the 
a6l  which  deprives  him  of  exiftence.  Principles 
founded  in  mercy  fliould  always  be  duly  refpefted 
by  the  humane ;  yet,  where  criminals  have  exer- 
cifed  the  moft  unrelenting  and  deliberate  cruelty 
on  the  unhappy  vi6bims  of  their  unprovoked  ma- 
lice, it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  mercy,  to 
fuch  atrocious  offenders,  (who  have  Ihewn  none 
themfelves,)  may  be  cruelty  to  manyy  who  may 
hereafter  be  in  the  power  of  wretches  equally  in- 
human. 

Our  penal  laws,  therefore,  alike  unjuft  in  their 
clemency  and  their  fe  verity,  have  a  manifcll,  though 
undefigned,  tendency  to  increrje  thofe  a6ts  of 
barbarity  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  reftrain  by 
a  fevere  retaliation  of  punilhment.  Is  it  not  alfo 
to  be  feared,  that,  while  they  attempt  to  prevent 
robbery  by  capital  punifhrrent,  they  may  induce 
offenders  to  commit  a  much  greater  crime,  which 
fuggcfls  a  more  rational  probability  of  conceal- 
ment or  efcape,  without  rifking  a  feverer  condem- 
nation, if  difcovered  ? 

If  it  could  only  be  proved  that  capital  punifh* 
ments  do  not  prevent,  or  even  reftrain,  robbery, 
there  would  not  be  a  plaufible  excufe  for  their 
continuance.     But,  if  it   is  dcmonftably  evident, 

that. 
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that,  inftcad  of  abating,  they  a6lually  increafe^ 
this  evil,  it  is  not  barely  jiift  and  politic  in  the 
L.egiflatuie  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  punifli- 
ment,  but  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  the  prefent 
deftiuftivc  and  fanguinary  fyftem  of  penal  laws 
fhould  be  aboliilicd  ;  fince  its  continuance,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  can  only  be  attributed  to  ne- 
gligence, obftinacy,  or  tyranny  I 

When  capital  punifiiments  are  inflifled  for  any 
crime  fhort  of  murder,  as  for  burglary,  where 
the  peaceable  inhabitant  is  invaded  in  that  afylum 
which  the  law  itfelf  deems  facred  and  inviolable, 
and  the  attack  is  made  in  the  hour  of  unfufpeifling 
fecurity  and  repofe,  and  where  murder  is  the  prtf- 
bable  confequence  of  refiftance,  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  juftifies  the  feverity  of  the  fentence. 
In  all  cafes  of  forgery,  though  the  degree  of 
guilt  is  by  no  means  fo  great,  xh^  fecurity  of  pub- 
lic credit,  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  a 
free  and  commercial  ftate,  demands  a  puniihment 
fevere  and  exemplary^ 

But,  from  the  number  and  frequency  of  our 
public  executions,  and  the  indifcriminate  ufe  that 
is  made  of  them,  the  people,  in  general,  confidcr 
them  merely  as  fpeftaclcs  to  gratify  idle  curiofity  j 
cveti-the  unhappy  culprits  regard  their  approach- 
ins 
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ing  fate  with  ftupid  indifFerencej  till  perhaps  the 
concluding  fcene  awakens  their  fenfibihty  ;  but 
the  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  fpe6tators 
fcarcely  furvives  the  duration  of  the  awful  cataf- 
trophe.  However  lightly  a  giddy  multitude  may 
regard  fuch  tragic  fcenes,  no  man  of  reflection  or 
Jfenfibility  could  fee  twenty  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
at  a  late  execution,  untim.ely  cut  off  from  fociety, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  fent  to  their  final  audit 
^^  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,** 
without  being  equally  Ihocked  with  the  feverity, 
f  nd  difgulled  with  the  injuftice  and  impolicy,  of 
our  penal  laws!  On  fuch  occafions,  a  benevo- 
lent and  contemplative  mind,  hurt  by  the  abfur- 
<lity  and  the  rigour  of  human  inftitutions,  looks 
up  for  confolation  to  the  infinite  Wifdom,  Juf- 
tice,  and  Mercy,  of  God. 

But  thefe' legal  majfacresy  cruel  and  unprofita*. 
ble  as  experience  proves  them  to  be,  are  produc- 
tive of  confequences  extenfively  pernicious  to  the 
community.  Criminals  are  indeed  deftroyed ; 
but  the  blood,  thus  inconfiderately  llied,  like 
that  of  the  fabulous  Hydra,  produces  a  new  race 
of  offenders,  multiplies  crimes,  and  increafes  the 
number  of  executions. 
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That  fuch  is  tli€  f^i6t  is  too  evident  to  require 
demonflration  or  admit  of  doubt.     That  it  can- 
not, according  to   the  prefent  ftate  o(  our  penal 
laws,  poflibly  be  otherwifey  is  equally  true.     For, 
while  they  rigoroufly  punifli  the  moft  trivial  fpe- 
cies  of  robbery  with  death,  they  admit  the  evi- 
dence of  accomplices,  confefledly  not  lefs  guilty, 
probably  often  much  more  guilty,  than  the  crimi- 
nal at  the  bar,  to  convid  him ;  and,  left  the  aflu- 
rance  of  pardon  fhould  not  be  a  fufficient  induce- 
ment for  a  partaker,  perhaps  an  infiigatory  of  the 
crime,  to  fwear  away  the  life  of  his  aflbciate  in 
guilt,  they  encourage  the  alacrity  of  this  treache- 
rous and  interefted  evidence  by  the  irrefiftible, 
and  furely,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  unnecefTary,  ftimula- 
//<j«ofa  confiderable  reward  !     What  is  this,  but 
expofmg  innocence  to  danger,  and  offering  pro- 
tedlion  to  vlllany  ?     What  is  it,  but  faying  to  the 
guilty  evidence,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mifcon- 
ilrued,  too  advantageous  to  be  reje»5led,   "  W' e 
*'  know  you   have  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  for 
**  which,  in  our  own  opinion,  you  deferve  to  be 
*^  hanged ;  you  have  committed  a  robbery ;  the 
*'  fum  you  flole,  perhaps,  was  trifling,  but  that 
*'  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  offence.     Recolle^.'^l 
*'  yourfelf,  however  i  had  you  not  fome  compa- 
**  nions   in  this  bufinefs  ?     If  you  will  fwear  to 

"  any. 
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**  any,  or  to  all,  of  them,  you  fhall  be  pardon- 
"  ed ;  but  this  is  not  all  j  for,  if  any  of  them 
**  fhould  be  hanged  in  confequence  of  your  evi- 
"  dence,  you  fhall  be  handfomely  rewarded,  and, 
*'  the  more  you  convid,  the  greater  v/ill  be  your 
•'  gain." 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infinuate,  that 
fiich  would  be  the  language  of  our  judges  or  our 
counfellors  to  an  accomplice-evidence;  fo  far 
from  it,  that  it  is  their  invariable  practice  to  give 
all  the  indulgence  they  poflibly  can  to  the  ciupritj 
this  jujl  tribute  of  praife  is  due  to  their  humanity 
and  their  underftanding.  All  that  mildnt^fs  of 
adminiftration  can  pofTibly  do,  to  abate  the  feve- 
rity  of  our  rigorous  fyftem  of  penal  laws,  is  always 
done  ;  and  tnis  laudable  condu(51:,  though  a  tacit, 
is  a  very  ftrong  and  unequivocal,  condemnation 
of  the  fyftem  which  they  thus  tndeavour  to  me- 
liorate, and  which,  in  effed,  fpeaks,  to  the 
accomplice-evidencey  the  language  above  exprefled. 

The  imprefTion  it  muft  make  on  his  heart,  dead 
to  every  impulfe  but  that  of  felf-intereft,  is  eafy 
to  be  conceived  j  and,  fhould  he  communicate 
his  ideas  to  any  alTociate  he  might  deem  worthy 
his  confidence,  he  would  probably  addrefs  him  in 
the  following  mann.er  :  "  I  have  rifked  my  life  in 

"  an 
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"  an  attempt  from  which  I  expe(n:ed  little,  and 
"  have  acquired  ilill  kTs.  Far  from  being  dif- 
"  couragcd  by  what  fome  affe6l  to  call  the  guiU 
*'  of  robbery,  I  fliould  have  been  equally  read/ 
*'  to  have  murdered,  if  I  had  thought  it  condu- 
"  cive  to  my  intereft  or  my  fafety  j  fince,  at  the 
"  word,  I  could  but  have  been  hanged.  But 
"  thefe  enterprizes  are  always  hazardous,  and  fel- 
"  dom  profitable  ;  let  us  play  a  fecurer,  and  at 
'*  the  fame  time,  a  more  advantageous,  game. 
**  We  are  both  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
"  thoughtlefs,  idle,  extravagant,  young  fellows, 
**  who  pretend  to  no  virtue  but  couragey  which 
"  renders  them  ftill  more  fubfervient  to  our  inte- 
"  reft.  Invited  by  the  appearance  of  danger, 
"  and  eager  to  fignalifc  themfelves  by  an  exploit 
*'  which  will  gratify  their  vanity,  while  it  promi- 
"  fes  indulgence  to  the  infatiable  avarice  of  x^n.^ 
"  bounded  prodigality,  they  will  readily  engage 
*^  in  our  plan.  Let  us,  then,  from  thefe,  feledt 
"  each  of  us  a  chofen  band,  while^  liJce  fkilful 
*^  generals,  we  fecure  a  retreat,  which  the  law  has 
**  happily)  if  not  wifely,  provided  for  us. — 
"  While  we  can  ««// reign  triumphant,  let  us,  like 
"  men  of  honour  and  votaries  of  pleafure,  fliare 
"  and  enjoy  the  fpoil  i  ifwe  are  defeated,  let  pro- 
"  fit  and  fecurrty  atone  for  the  breacli  of  confi- 
*'  dence.      By  betraying   our  confederates,    we 
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*'  not  only  prefcrve,  but  enrich,  ourfdves.     Be- 

"  fides,  if  we  judge  it  expedient  to  go  on  a 
"  private  adventure,  we  can  eafily  impeach  an 
"  accompUcey  no  matter  whether  prefent  or  abfcnt. 
'*  We,  'L:;hcfe  trade  is  robbery  and  miirder,  cer- 
•*^  tainly  have  no  objection  to  perjury.  The  truth 
'^  of  our  evidence  is,  to  us,  of  no  confequence, 
*'  provided  we  take  care  it  fhall  be  corroborated 
"  by  ftrong  and  probable  appearances  j  other- 
**  wife,  judges  and  counfeliors  have  fo  little  defe- 
'*  rence  for  our  honour  and  veracity,  and  Englifli 
''  Juries  are  fo  flrangely  prepoiTefied  with  notions 
*^  of  humanity  and  mercy,  that,  in  fpite  of  the 
*'  advantages  we  derive  from  the  Laiv  itjelfy  we 
"  Ihall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  convi6t  innO" 
"  cent  perfons.  This,  therefore,  muft  be  our 
^'^  laft  refource,  fince  it  is  a  much  furer  and  eafier 
"  method  to  rob  in  company  ;  and  it  is  more 
*'  profitable  too  j  for,  if  we  meet  with  no  fuccefs, 
'*  we  can  but  impeach  Ibme  of  our  real  accom- 
*'  plices  J  and,  the  more  we  convicl,  the  better. 
"  We  are  always  fure  of  raifing  new  recruits, 
'^  "Which  are  fitter  for  our  purpofe  than  vete- 
"  rans."  ' 

That  fuch  diabolical  principles  have  been  fre- 
quently reduced  to  praAice  is  evident  from  the 
examples  of  many  whofe  villany  has  been  detected 

and 
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and  punifhed.     But,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  the 

number  of  thcfe  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  mifcreants  who  efcape  widi  impunity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  indemnity 
which  the  law  holds  forth  to  accomplices  endan- 
gers the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and  the  reward 
not  only  encourages,  but  creates^  criminals,  and 
is  one  great  caufe  of  the  alarming  increafe  in  the 
number  of  robberies. 

Another,  perhaps  ftill  more  powerful  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  its  operation,  is  the  total  difrcgard  of 
the  unhappy  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  v/retch- 
es  who  die  by  the  fentence  of  the  law!  What 
can  be  more  unjuft,  impolitic,  or  inhuman  !  — 
When  twenty  criminals  were  lately  hanged  at 
once,  it  is  probable  twice  that  number  were  dejii- 
ned  to  future  execution,  if  the  prefent  fyi]:cm  of 
fanguinary  punifhment  be  not  abolilhed.  The 
widows  and  children  of  thefe  convifts,  though 
fupported  by  the  wages  of  iniquity,  are  perhaps 
innocent  themfelves ;  the  infants  are  certainly  fo. 
But  how  fhould  they  pofTibly  continue  in  that 
ftate  ?  Negle6led  by  that  focicty  whofe  laws  have 
bereft  them  of  their  fupport,  to  whom  fhould 
they  apply  for  fubfiilence  but  to  the  ajfociates  of 
their  late  unhappy  parents  ?  And  by  thefe  they 
ivill  be  reciivv-'d  and  maintained,  and  inftru(5ted 
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in  the  early  rudiments  of  that  calling  by  which 
they  are  in  future  to  hi  fupportcd.  Thieving  is 
now  become  a  Jcience  \  and,  no  fooner  are  thefe 
outcafts  of  the  community  arrived  at  an  age  to  be 
capable  of  diftinguifhing  good  from  evil,  than 
they  are  fyftematically  trained  up  to  it  by  the  mod 
induftrious  and  able  proficients.  Other  trades  re- 
quire a  long  apprtnticefliip,  and  many  years  to  be 
fpent  in  a  previous  education  j  but,  in  this,  no 
fuch  preparatory  inftruflions  are  neciiTary.  The 
human  mind,  uncultivated  and  neglefled,  is  too 
prone  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  idlenefs  and 
vice ;  and  experience  fatally  proves,  that  the 
precepts  of  virtue  and  morality,  inculcated  by  in- 
itruction,  enforced  by  authority,  and  recom- 
mended by  example,  are  often  infufficient  to  re- 
ilrain  thefe  evil  propenfities.  How,  then,  Ihould 
a  childi  foltered  by  the  vileft  of  the  hum.an  race, 
inured  to  wickednefs  from  its  firft  dawn  of  reafon, 
educated  in  ?ifiate  of  war  with  virtue  and  fociety, 
and  taught  to  confider  every  honefl  man  as  its  ene- 
my, and  his  property  as  its  prize,  efcape  the 
fnares,  or  avoid  the  punifhment,  of  vice  ?  The 
progrefs  of  fuch  a  being,  in  the  precipitate  path 
of  guilt,  rnuft  be  rapid,  violent,  and  dangerous. 
Injurious  tp  his  fdlow-creatures,  and  dei^^ruclive 
to  himfelf,  he  is  at  once  an  objeft  of  horror  and 
ofcomp^ITiDn  !     For,  every  man  of  pommon  hu^ 
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manlty  muft  commiferate  the  fevere  lot  of  a 
wretch  thus  devoted^  from  his  hirth^  to  infamy 
and  ruin  !  Let  us  take  a  tranfient  view  of  his 
exiftence,  from  the  cradle  to  the  gallows,  and  we 
Ihall  be  convinced  that  he  is  unjuftly  and  inevita- 
bly fucrificed  by  our  impolitic  laws,  which  "  vifit 
"  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children," 
whom,  even  from  their  tcndereft  infancy,  they 
confign  to  guilt  and  devote  to  punilhment ! 

Long  before  other  children  have  finiflied 
the  common  fchool-education,  to  fit  them  for 
their  employment,  this  unhappy  orphan  is  an 
adep  in  his  profclTion  j  before  his  equals  in  age 
can  read  a  Icfibn  with  tolerable  fluency,  the  infant 
thief  can  pick  a  pocket  with  wonderful  dexterity ; 
and  the  tranfition,  from  this  beginning  to  higher 
exploits,  is  rapid  and  eafy. 

It  is  probable  he  could  not  long  purfue  this 
courfe  of  violence  and  rapine  v/ithout  being  de- 
tected and  punifhed  j  but  the  mode  of  punilh- 
ment lately  adopted  by  the  L«giflature,  far  from 
anfwering  its  intention  of  reforming  offenders  by 
fuffering,  or  warning  them  by  C3;ample,  only' 
hardens  them  in  their  crimes. 

This 
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This  yoijth,  we  will  fuppofe,  is  convided  of  a 
thtfc,  for  which  he  is  fentenced  to  a  year's  labour 
and  Gonfinement  in  the  Baliaft- Lighters.  It  mufl 
be  owned  our  penal  laws,  however  impoliticj  are, 
in  this  inftance,  perfectly  confijlent.  For,  as  the 
convi(5t  was,  from  his  earlicft  infancy,  deftined  to 
the  profeflion  of  robbeiy,  nothing  could  poflibly 
be  conceived  more  proper  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  make  him  mafter  of  the  fcience,  than 
iuch  an  Univerfity ! 

In  this  feminary  he  meets  with  profeflbrs  of 
every  clafs  to  inftru6t  him  ;  and  he  muft  be  incor- 
rigibly dull  if  he  do  not,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  twelvemonth,  come  forth  a  fkilful,  daring, 
and  determined,  villain  !  Thus  he  proceeds,  in 
an  undeviating  courfe  of  wickednefs,  till  an  igno- 
minious and  untimely  death  ftops  his  dcflru6live 
career.  Hov/  dreadful  is  the  refledion,  that,  by 
this  moit  abfurd  and  dangerous  mode  of  punifh- 
ment,  hundreds  of  robbers,  equally  mifchievous 
and  abandoned  as  this,  are  annually  let  loofe  to 
prey  on  the  community  j  and  that  the  property, 
the  houfes,  the  lives,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  extenfive  environs,  are  conti- 
nu;illy  expofcd  to  their  alarming  and  deftructive 
ini'oads !  ■    Robbers  no'Uj  add"  wanton  barbarity  to 
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lawlefs  violence  ;  not  contented  with  plundering^ 
they  frequently  wound  or  mutilate,  thofe  whom 
they  Ire  able  to  overcome,  in  the  moil  fhocking 
manner,  if  they  attempt  to  defend  themfelves  j 
and  inftances  of  this  kind  are  now  become  com- 
mon, even  when  no  refiftance  is  made.  It  is  re- 
markable tliat  thefe  a£ts  of  cruelty  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  a  moil  alarming  degree  fince  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  the  Ballaft- Lighters  has  been  adopt- 
ed J  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  the  number  of  rob- 
beries has  been  continually,  and  is  now  rapidly, 
increafing.  Bodi  thefe  grievances  are  in  a  great; 
meafure  to  be  attributed  to  this  mode  of  puniflh-r 
menti  fince  the  "evil  communication  *'  of  fuch 
daring  offenders  hardens  them  in  their  wicked- 
ntfsy  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fharpens  their  in-, 
ventions,  and  fuggefls  more  dariiig  and  extenfive 
plans  of  mifchiefi  and  their  confinement  exafpe- 
rates  their  minds,  adds  fubtilty  and  refinem.ent  to 
cruelty,  and  prompts  them  to  revenge  on  fociety 
the .  indignity  and  punilliment  its  laws  have  itt* 
Aided  on  them. 

Having  confidered  the  effect  of  our  penal  laws, 
from  their  operation  on  tliofe,  whom,  thougJj 
they  deem  innocent,  they  yet  leverely  injure  and 
opprefs,  to  the  preparatory  puiriftiments  and  final, 
execution  of    thofc  whom   they  convift,  —  ^nd 
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Ihewn,  that,  in  their  various  gradations,  they 
uniformly  and  necefiirily  contribute  to  the  />- 
creaje  of  thofe  crimes  and  enormities  they  were 
intended  to  prevent. — itwill  not,  fuidy,  be  deem- 
ed impertinent  to  fuggefl  fome  hints  towards  the 
eftabliihment  of  a  fyilem  more  confonant  to  the 
unalterable  principles  of  juftice,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  fecure  the  rights  of  fociety,  and  extend 
the  influence  of  humanity ;  fubmitting  them  to 
the  candid  and  impartial  judgement  of  the  pub- 
lic, though  by  no  means  prefuming  to  convey 
them  in  the  obftrufive  ilyle  of  dogmatical  imper- 
tinence. 

Reformation  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  in  practice 
as  it  appears  in  theory ;  fince  thofe  plans,  which 
are  efteemed,  by  the  fanguine  projeftor,  modeJs 
of  perfection,  may,  when  thoroughly  examined 
by  more  accurate  and  impartial  enquirers,  or 
when  adually  fubmitted  to  the  infallible  teft  of  ex- 
perience, be  found  liable  to  various  objedtions. 

To  difcover  the  defeats  in  any  fyftem  of  hu- 
man invention,  efpecially  in  one  fo  complex  and 
i(i  imperfed  asthatof  our  penal  laws,  is  extreme- 
ly eafy ;  yet  to  apply  adequate  and  certain  reme- 
dies, to  all  thefe  defefls,  is,  perhaps,  no  lefs  diffi- 
cult.    But,  though  it  be  admitted,  that  no  plan 

can 
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^an  be  propofcd  which  may  not  be  liable  to  fbme 

cbjcftions,  it  muft,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allow- 
ed, that  even  an  indifferent  one  may  fiiggeft/£?;«^ 
ufeful  hints  for  improvement ;  and,  pofTibly,  from 
many  being  offered  for  confideration  and  dif- 
cuffion,  a  fyftem,  much  lefs  exceptionable,  and, 
confequently,  more  eligible,  than  the  prefent, 
may  be  adopted. 

The  following  axioms,  ft  is  prefumed,  will  ob- 
tain univerfal  affent,  as  they  are  felf-evidcnt 
truths. 

I  ft.  That  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  pimidi 
the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

ad.  That  the  unalterable  laws  of  truth  and  juf- 
tice  require  a  due  proportion  to  be  obferved  be- 
tween crimes  and  punifh,ments. 

3d.  That,  to  infii6l  the  fame  punifhmcnt  on 
crimes  fo  effentially  different,  in  their  nature  and 
degree,  as  a  cruel  deliberate  murder  and  a  trifling 
theft,  is  a  manifcft  violation  of  diofc  laws. 

4th.  That  the  defign  and  ufes  of  punifliment  are 
to  deter  men  from  committing  crimes  by  public 
examples  of  fevcritv. 

9  5^1'- 
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cth.  That,  when  capital  punifliments  fail  to 
produce  this  effedl,  they  are  not  only  ufelefs  but 
injurious  to  the  public. 

6th.  That,  whenjuflice  and  the  well-being  of 
fociety  require  the  punifhmcnt  of  an  offender,  his 
family  (who  are  fiot  partakers  of  his  guilt)  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  that  community  whofe  laws 
have  deprived  them  of  their  natural  fupport. 

yth.  That,  where  the  end  of  puniiliment  is  as 
likely  to  be  attained  by  preferving  as  by  taking 
away  the  life  of  the  criminal,  the  former  mode 
fhould  be  adopted. 

Thefe  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
propofed  plan,  in  which  the  prevention  of  crimes 
is  the  primary  and  moft  extenfive  objcfl.  To  pu- 
nifli  criminals,  and  to  guard  againft  their  attacks, 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief,  if  not  tlic  fole,  aim 
of  our  police  ;  and  thefe  are,  undoubtedly,  objedbs 
of  confiderable  importance  ;  but  tlieir  operation  is 
too  partial  and  confined  to  reach  the  fource  of  the 
evil ;  fo  far  are  they  from  being  fufficient  to  flop 
its  progrefs,  that  they  do  not  even  retard  it : 
their  utmoft  effect  is  to  divwt  its  courfc  to  diffe- 
rent 
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rciit  channels ;  and  what  is  this  but  to  diftufc  and 

extend  it  ? 

The  number  of  Patrolcs  and  Watchmen  has, 
of  late  years,  been  greatly  augmented  in  tlie  Me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinity;    executions,  too,    have 
been,    and  are    daily,    multiplying;    but  expe- 
rience proves,  that  robberies  never  v/cre  more  fre- 
quent, nor  criminals,  of  various  degrees,  more  nu- 
merous.    The  reafon  is  plain  :  the  remedy  is  to- 
tally difproportionate  to  the  difeafe ;    the  one  is 
partial  J  the  other  general.     Patroles  and  Watch- 
men, fuppofing  them  to  be  a6live  and  adroit  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  fuperi<5r  to  cor- 
ruption, (which  are  furcly  great  concefllons,)  can 
only  guard  the  particular  ftations  or  bounds  af- 
figned  diem  ;    thus,  while  Ibme  difl:ri6ls  may  be 
(by  laying  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  inhabi- 
tants)   partially    defended,    others  are  renderecl 
proportionably  infecure  ;  the  only  effe6t  produced 
by  fuch  expedients  is   to  diredt  the  inroads  of  the 
common   enemy  to  the  mofc  vulnerable  places ; 
but  it  neither  diminillies  their  numbers  nor  weak- 
ens their  force. 

The  only  plan  of  general  and  efetlual  protec- 
tion of  our  houfes  and  properties,  from  the  depre- 
dations of  that  formidable  and  dcfperate  band  of 
O  2  robbers, 
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robbers,  which  now  infeft  the  Metropolis  and  its 
populous  and  extenfive  environs,  has  often  been 
propofed,  and  might  be  carried  into  execution 
with  far  lefs  expence  and  inconvenience  than  any 
other.  It  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
parifhes  to  be  their  own  watchmen,  and  to  per- 
form this  neceflary  duty  by  rotation.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  but  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan 
Would  be  attended  with  the  moft  falutary  effefts  $ 
a  formidable  army  of  volunteers,  thus  patroling 
the  flreets  ever)'  night,  in  defence  of  their  proper- 
ties, their  lives,  and  their  families,  would  at 
once  be  a  fure  guard  from  any  attacks, 
(iete^  the  plunderer  in  his  return  from  more  dijiant 
expeditions,  and  prevent  his  entrance  into  thofe 
nocturnal  afylums  of  vice,  where  plunder  is,  with 
equal  expedition  and  fecurity,  fecreted  or  diffipa- 
tcd  ;  where  defperate  confederacies  are  cemented, 
and  triumphant  villany,  flu  (bed  with  the  confi- 
dence of  numbers,  union,  and  fuccefs,  meditates 
more  extenfive  fchemes  of  future  mifchief, 

A  plan  like  this,  which  would  not  only  infure 
protedion,  but,  by  oppofing  infuperable  obftruc- 
tion^  to  the  attempts  of  criminals,  would,  in  ma- 
ny inftances,  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crimes, 
ought  furely  to  be  adopted  witho\it  hefitation  or 
drlav. 
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But,  though  it  is  materially  beneficial  to  focicty 
to  deprive  thole,  who  nowfubfift  by  preying  upon  it, 
of  the  encouragement  which  they  derive  from  the 
facility  of  attack,  and  the  improbability  of  meet- 
ing with  refiftance,  and  to  render  it  extremely  dif-> 
ficult,  if  notabfolutely  imprafticable,  for  them  to 
Juhfiji  by  their  iniquitous   profeflion,  it  is  of  ftill 
higher  importance  to  prevent  the  rifing  generation 
from  entering  into  it,  by  every  means  which  the 
wifdom  of  the   Legiflature  can  invent.     This  is 
(Iriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  would  at  once 
promote  the  welfare  of  fociety  and  the  great  caul^ 
of  humanity  ;  fince   it  would,  by   decreafing  the 
number  of  offenders,  preclude,  in   an  equal  de- 
gree, the  neceflity  of  punifliment  and  the  hazarti 
of  depredation. 

This  plan  of  reformation,  having  for  its  principal 
object  ^\t 'prevention  of  crimes,  Ihould  begin  by  a- 
dopting  the  means  already  fuggefted,*  or  any  that 
may  more  efFe6tually  feparate  thofe  accufed  perfons, 
whom  the  law  deems  /wwc'^c';;/,  from  the  culprits  who 
have  been  condemned  \  that,  on  their  acquittal, 
they  may  return,  uninjured  and  uncontaminated, 
to  their  families  and  to  fociety.  This  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  iufticc,  to  which  all  human  infti- 
tutions  fhould  yield  implicit  obedience,    ftridlly 

enjoin. 

*  Sec  p.  79,  ic-, 
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enjoin.  They  alfo  demand,  that  the  children  of 
all  thofe,  whom  the  fentence  of  the  laws,  whether 
by  confinement,  tranfportation,  or  death,  incapa- 
citates from  fupporting  their  families,  fliould  not 
only  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  but 
that  they  fhould  be  prevented  from  afTociating 
with  the  companions  of  their  unhappy  and 
abandoned  parents,  by  whom  they  will  otherwife 
be  trained  to  a  fimilar  courfe  of  infamy  and  vice. 

To  effed  this  jufl:  and  neceflary  meafure,  thofe 
male  children  who  are  of  fufficient  age  fhould  be 
provided  with  fervices,  or  bound  out  as  apprenti- 
ces, or  fitted  to  ferve  the  ftate  in  the  naval  or  mi- 
litary line  ;  and  the  remainder,  who  are  too  young, 
Ihould  be  maintained  in  public  working- fchools, 
•reeled,  at  the  expence  of  Government,  in  fome 
healthful  and  airy  fituation,  where  they  Ihould  be 
provided  with  employment  fuited  to  their  age  an^ 
ability,  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  become  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety.     The  expence,  that  would  attend  an  infti- 
tution  of  this  kind,  could  not  be  efleemed  a  rea- 
fbnable  objection,  fince  thefe   unhappy  children 
mufl,  at  all  events,  be  maintained  by  the  fuhlic, 
and  the  only  queftion  is,  whether  they  fliould  live 
by  begging,  by  thieving,  or  by   induftry  ?    this, 
furely,  cannot  require  a  moment's  deliberation  to 

determine. 
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determine.  Befidcs,  the  Javing  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  the  public,  from  the  propofcd 
alteration  of  the  poor-laws,  which  would  intirely 
abolifh  the  expence  of  removals,  litigated  fettle- 
ments,  parifli-feafts,  and  the  contributions  ex- 
torted by  the  numerous  tribe  of  common  beggars, 
would  conftitute  a  fund  am-ply  fufficicnt  to  anlwer 
this  and  many  other  ufeful  purpofes.  So  far 
would  an  cftablifhment  of  this  nature  be  from  in- 
creafing,  that  it  would  leflen,  the  burden^  while 
it  promoted  the  fecurity,  of  the  community,  as  it 
would  augment  the  number  of  its  ufeful  and  in- 
duflrious  members  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  di- 
minifhed  that  of  the  indolent  and  the  profligate, 
who  now  fubfifl  by  begging  or  depredation. 

Another  clafs  of  unhappy  children,  who  are  now 
abandoned  to  all  the  complicated  miferies  of  penury, 
immorality,  and  ill  ufage,  may,  with  no  lefs  juftice, 
plead  an  interefl  with  the  acknowledged  iiumanity 
and  generofity  of  Britons,  for  admiflion  into  fuch 
an  afylum,  fince  tlieir  lot  is  ftill  more  fevere  than 
that  of  thofe  whom  the  fcntence  of  the  law  redu- 
ces to  the  flate  of  orphans.  The  latter  have  a 
chance  of  obtaining  fuch  proteflion  and  fubfiftence 
as  the  infamous  companions  of  their  guilty  pa- 
rents may  vouchfafe  to  bedow,  or  the  niggard- 
ly parfimony  of  obdurate  pariHi-officers  may  be 

compelled 
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compelled  to  afford  them  ;  but  the  miferable  off- 
iprlng,  (of  thofe  monfters,  for  it  would  be  an 
abufe  of  language  to  call  them  farents^)  who 
find  the  moft  cruel  and  implacable  of  enemies  in 
the  authors  of  their  exiftence,  have  not  even  this 
wretched  alternative. 

/'''T'he  laws  of  civilized  ftates  coincide  with  the 
praflice  of  the  moft  rude  and  favage  nations,  in 
configning  to  parents  an  unlimited  authority  over 
their  children,  till  they  arrive  at  a  fufficient  age  to 
provide  for  themfelves.  They  rationally  fuppofe, 
that  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  parental  affedtion  will 
effeflually  prevent  this  implicit  confidence  from 
being  abufed.  Inftances  of  tliis  important  truft 
being  violated,  or  even  negligently  difcharged, 
are  indeed  rarely  found  among  uncivilized  na- 
tions i  but,  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  human  na« 
ture,  that  vice  gains  ftrength  as  refinement  ad- 
vances in  fociety.  This  is  the  invariable  effe6l  of 
caufes  which  it  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to 
inveftigate  j  and  hence  it  proceeds,  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  in  populous  cities,  who 
are  cormpted,  though  unpolifiedy  by  the  arts  of 
civilization,  are  frequently  to  the  laft  degree 
negligent  of,  and  fometimes  no  lefs  cruel  tOj  their 
children. 

The 


The   luxury    of    the  vulgar,    which   fecks  .no 
higher   indulgence  than  bcallly  intoxication,  ex- 
tinguiflics  every  humane   and  tender  fen timenr," 
while  it  irritates  and   intiames  the  malignant   and 
irafcible  palTions  of  the  Ibul. 

This  fordid  and  baleful  vice  intircly  corrupts 
the  mind  which  yields  to  its  power  ;  it  converts 
induftiy  into  idlenefs  or  rhifchicvoiis  aflivity;  de- 
ftroys  domeftic  happinefs  i  and. totally  extirpates 
parental  affection  from,  the  human  breaft. 

Drunkennefs  is  rarely  the  predominant  vice  of^ 
thofe  in  ^igh  life,  however  they  may  occafionally 
give  way  to  it  ;  and,  even  in  thofe  few  inftances 
where  it  exerts  its  utinoft. power,  the  evil  confe- 
quences  are,,  in  a  great  meauire.,  confined  to  tlie 
parties  themfelves.  Their  zuealthy  which  affords 
them,  fufficient  means  to  gratify  this  worfe-than-  . 
brutal  appetite,  exempts  them  from  the  tempta- 
pon.  of . invading  the  property  of  others,  while  it 
fuppl;es  iriaintenance  and  education  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

But  this  vice  gains  ^r\  abfolute  afcendancy  over 
the  minds  of  thofe,  in  the  lo-ji^er  ranks  of  the 
community,  of  cither  fex,  who  addi(5l  thrmfelves 

V  to 
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to  It.  With  them  it  is  the  ruling  paiTion,  and 
leads  them  to  the  commifTion  of  crimes,  which 
are  injurious  to  fociety,  ruinous  to  their  families, 
and,  frequently,  deftru6tive  to  themfelves.  If  the 
evil  confequences  of  their  conduct  extended  only 
to  the  criminals;  no  one  could,  with  reafon,  la- 
ment them  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  pu- 
nifhments,  due  to  the  guilty  parents,  are  by  them 
in  Aided  on  their  innocent  children,  whom  they  re- 
gard with  the  moft  implacable  averfion,  becaufe 
they  are  ohjlacles  to  the  gratification  of  their  dar- 
ling vice.  They  know  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
food  and  raiment  for  their  children  \  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  if  properly  applied,  they 
are  confcious  would  enable  them  to  do  it.  But 
their  weekly  earnings,  acquired  perhaps  by  the 
utmofl  exertions  of  induflry,  are  devoted  to  the 
purchafe  of  a  flow  but  deadly  'poijon^  equally  de- 
ftrudive  to  their  bodies  and  their  minds ;  while 
their  wretched  offspring,  opprefled  with  the  accu- 
mulated hardfhips  of  hunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
nefs,  cry  to  them  in  vain  for  that  relief,  which, 
though  they  have  determined  not  to  afford,  they 
are  confcious  they  ought  not  to  deny.  To  have 
continually  before  their  eyes  objeds  which  obftru^l 
their  favourite  purfuit,  remind  them  of  their  un.- 
natural  want  of  affe6lion,  and  the  violation  of 
thoft:  duties  which   even   the  ^r«/^-creation  are 

happy 
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happy  to  perform,  muft  excite  In  their  minds  ideas 
cfdifguft  and  averfion.  The  reiterated  and  im- 
portunate demands  of  the  innocent  fufFerers,  for 
relief,  ferve  only  to  increafe  the  hatred,  and  pro- 
voke the  refentment,  of  their  cruel  parents,  to 
whom  thofe  moving  exprefTions  of  their  unmerited 
afflidtions  are  the  moil  fevere  and  juft  reproaches ! 

Look  down  for  a  moment  on  this  fcene  of  guilt 
and  horror,    ye  exalted  ornaments   of   Britain  ! 
who  are  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  your  affluence 
than  your  humanity  !     You  are  favoured  by  Pro-* 
vidence  with  fenfibility  to   feel  the  miferies  of 
others  J    with    inclination  and  ability    to  relieve 
them.     Many  of  you,  perhaps,  are  blefled  with 
children  whom  you  regard  with  the  fervour  of  pa- 
rental affeflion.     You    are   not  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  offspring  of  the  poor  are  as 
innocent,  as  helplefs,  as  your  own  j  fuppofe,  then,  ' 
that   they  have    exchanged   fituations ;    conceive 
your  beloved  children  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
nay,    almoft    of    the   bare   neceflaries,    of   life, 
pinched   with  cold,  nakednefs,  and  hunger,  and 
confined  to  a  filthy  room  where  they  mufl  wait 
the  return  of  their  inexorable  tyrants.     The  time 
at  length  arrives ;    and  they  enter  this  wretched 
dwelling  intoxicated  with  liquor  and  inflamed  with 
paflion,  which  breaks  forth  in  horrid  oaths  or  arts 

P    2  of 
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of  brutarl  violence  :  the  innocent  and  hclplefs  viC* 
tinis  of  their  rage  fland  before  tliern,  trenibling  at 
once  with  wcaknefs,  cold,  and  terror,  and  ex- 
preffing,  by  their  piteous  countenance,  thofe 
.wants  they  are  afraid  to  mention  !  Think  how  it 
would  wring  your  hearts  to  fee  your  children  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Udji  of  thefe  unmerited  fufFerings  for 
a  fingle  day,  nay,  for  a  motnejit !  Then  refied", 
that  hundreds  of  children,  in  this  Metropolis,  are 
configned  to  this  dreadful  ftate  of  exiftence  by 
their  abandoned  parents,  from  whofe  ungoverned 
and  furious  paflions  even  their  lives  are  continual- 
ly endangered  !  It  was  in  fuch  a  tempeft  of  rage 
the  poor  unprotedbed  Higlbn  was  lately  murdered, 
by  his  father,  for  daring  to  aik  for  bread  !  !  Yet, 
lamentable  as  his  fate  appears,  perhaps  the  deci- 
live  blow,  which  terminated  his  fufFering  and  fe- 
cured  his  innocence,  was  the  moft  fortunate  event 
that  could  polTibly  happen  to  him. 

The  obfervation,  *  "  that  the  wretchednefs  of 
"  the  poor  tends  to  the  corruption  and  profligacy 
**  of  their  manners,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
thofe  unhappy  children  whofe  parents  are  addicted 
to  drunkcnnefs.  Each  circumftancc  of  their  fre- 
Ji'Kt  milcry  is  an   iticilement  to  future   guilt.  — • 

Strangers 

,  •  See  p.  40. 
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Strangers  to  every  principle  of , virtue,  ancl  having 
conftantly  before  their  eyes  examples  of  profane- 
nefs  and  debauchery,  how  is  it  pofTible  they 
ihould  retain  their  native  innocence,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  infiint  mind  is  equally  fufcepti- 
ble  of  good  or  evil  imprefiions  ?  j^ll  children 
have  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
their  parents  ;  but  the  ill-fated  offspring  of  the 
indigent  and  debauched  arc  driven  to  the  commif- 
fion  of  crimes  by  the  united  and  refifllefs  force  of 
example,  feverity,  want,  and  defpair  !  Any  cjie 
of  thcfc  powerful  motives  has  often  triumphed 
over  virtue,  which  has  been  fortified  by  precept 
and  confirmed  by  long  and  habitual  pracSlice, 
even  in  thofe  who*  have  attained  to  manhood.  — 
How,  then,  Ihould  a  child  fullain  the  unequal 
confiidl  with  them  all ! 

But,  lliould  it  be  admitted,  that  thefe  unhappy 
children  experience  tranficnt  gleams  of  parental 
fondnefs,  that  madnejs  has  its  lucid  intervals,  and 
that  the  ftcrn  afped  of  tyranny  fometimes  wears  a 
fmilc,  to  what  purpofe  would  it  be,  but  to  make 
the  contraji  more  feverely  painful  ?  Befides,  the 
mind  of  the  child  fufFers  m.ore  by  the  indulgence, 
than  his  body  can  do  by  the  correction  oi  Jucb  pa- 
rents. Inftances  arc  frequent  of  children,  fatally, 
taught  by  the  example,  and  encouraged  by  th^? 

folly. 
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folly,  of  their  Infatuated  motherSj  to  extend  their 
infant  hands,  tren^bling  with  eagernefs,  for  the 
noxious  potion,  long  before  their  tongues  have 
acquired  the  power  of  utterance ! 

When,  befides  the  various  caufcs  already  ad- 
verted to,  which  confpire  to  increafe  the  number 
of  the  diflblute  and  profligate  poor,  hundreds  of 
wretched  children  are  thus  annually  trained  up,  by 
their  abandoned  parents,  to  c  life  of  mifery,  beg- 
gary, proftitution,  or  plunder,  can  it  be  a  fubjedl: 
of  aftonifhnnent  that  robberies  are  daily  increa- 
fing  ?     Surely  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  legif- 
lature  to/ave  thefe  innocent  victims  from  infamy 
and  ruin,  by  taking  them  from'  parents  who  thus 
violate  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  and  pervert,  to 
the  worft  of  purpofes,  that  authority  which  the 
laws  have  too  long  allowed  them  to  abufe.     Let 
thefe  children,  as  well  as  thofe  whom  the  fentence 
of  the  law  deprives   of  their  parents,  be  taken 
under  the  prote6lion  of  the  public,  and  placed  in 
fome  afylum,  where  fimilar  maintenance,  employ- 
ment,   and    inftruftion,    may   be   provided    for 
them.     If  in  this,  as  in  the  former,  inflance,  the 
expence  of  fuch  apian  fhould  be  objefted  to,   the 
Came  anfwer  might  fuffice,  viz.  that,  as  their  pa- 
rents have  deferred  them,  or  (which  is  worfe)  de- 
ny them  the  common  ncceJTarics  of  life,  and  make 

them 
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them  wretched  and  profligate,  they  mufl  tiUi^ 
tnately  be  fupported  by  the  public  ;  and  the  only 
queftion  is,  whether  they  Ihould  be  fufFered  to 
extort  this  fubfiilcnce  by  begging  or  ftealing,  or 
whether  rhey  flioiild  be  voluntarily  maintained  for 
the  firft  few  years  of  their  lives,  and  by  that  means 
be  made  ufcful  members  of  fociety  for  the  remain- 
ing period  ?  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  children, 
^fter  they  have  attained  their  eighth  year,  are,  in 
general,  capable  of  earning  a  confiderahle  ■part  of 
the  fum  neceffary  to  maintain  them  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  put  out  into  the  world.  Ano- 
ther material  confideration  is,  that  every  child, 
thus  refcued  from  impending  ruin,  would  benefit 
fociety  in  2,  double  proportion,  by  taking  from  the 
number  of  its  deftruc^ive,  and  adding  to  that  of 
its  profitable,  members  ]  though,  if  he  fhould  be 
left  to  purfue  a  courfe  of  infamy  and  guilt,  till 
the  mcafure  of  his  iniquity  fnould  be  full,  and  his 
exiftence  (hould  be  terminated  by  an  execution, 
fociety  would  merely  be  rid  of  a  nuifance  by  his 
death,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  been  great- 
ly injured  by  his  life, 

Should  it  be  objefled,  that  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  liberty^  to  deprive  the  parent  of  his 
children,  or  that  it  is  an  encouragem.ent  of  idle- 
nefs  to  talie  upon  the  public  the  burden  of  their 

maintenance. 
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maintenaiKCj-^-it  may  be  juftly  replied  to  the  firil, 
that  the  parent,  by  his  refiifal  to  provide  for  his 
children,  and  his  cruel  treatment  of  them,  for- 
feits his  7'ight  to  exercife  any  authority  over  them ; , 
and  therefore  his  liberty  is  no  more  infringed,  by: . 
this  regulation,  than  that  of  a  criminal  who  is  im^ 
prifoned  for  an  offence  he  has  committed, 

-;  To.  the  latter  obje<flion,  the  obvious  anfwer  is, 
that  idlenefs  or  drunkennefs  is,  by  our  frejent 
fyftem  of  la,\vs,  liable  to  punilhmentj  that  the 
due  execution  of  thefe  laws  ought  to  be  enforced  j 
and,  if  they  are  not  fufficient  to  remedy  tlie  evils, 
let  other  rneans  be  adopted  j  but  on  no  account 
fuiFer  the  unhappy  children  to  be  opprefled  and 
enjlavcd  under  the  pretence  of  veneration  for  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  nor  be  reftrained  frcMTi  refcuing 
them  from  a  life  of  idlenefs  or  vice,  by  the  appre- 
henfion  that  diefe  evils  would  by  fuch  condu^  be 
promoted. 

The  advantages  of  adopting  fo  humane  and  juft 
a  plan  would  amply  compcnfate  any  trouble  or 
charge  that  might  attend  itsjirjl-  inftitution  ;  and 
t\\c  expence  itfelf  would  be  continually  and  rapidly 
diminifhing.  The  male  children,  thus  trained  to 
public  utility,  might  fupply  our  fleets  and  armies 
ivjth  recruits  in  tu-ne  of  war  j  in  peace,  they  might 

be 
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be  equally  lerviccable  to  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures J  and,  as  it  is  iiniverfally  allowed,  that 
an  increafe  in  population  is  an  addition  to  the 
riches  and  profperity  of  a  ftate,  it  mud  neceflli- 
rily  follow,  that  a  plan,  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  this  efFccl:,  while  it  would  obftruft  the 
progrefs  of  vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  fe- 
curity  of  fociety,  muft  be  a  public  benefit  of 
the  higheft  eftimation. 

The  following  propofals  for  an  alteration  in  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  penal  lav/s,  which  is  evidently 
inconfiflent  with  juftice,  infufficient  to  anfwer  its. 
intended  purpofe,  inhuman  in  its  principle,  and 
prejudicial  in  its  effeds,  are,  with  due  deference, 
fubmittedto  the  impartial  judgement  of  thepubr 
lie. 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  requeued  to 
recur  to  thofe  axioms  (fee  p.  97)  which  were  pro- 
pofed  as  the  bnfis  of  the  intended  reformation  ; 
the  ift  and  6th  of  which,  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes,  and  the  provifion  wliich  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  children  of  convi6ls,  have 
been  fiifficiently  exemplified. 

The  2(1,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  are  immediatery 
applicable  to  the  punifimcnt  of  offences ;  and,  if 

Q^  admitted 
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admitted  to  be  true,  will  not  only  vhiilicate  the 
following  deviations  from  the  prefent  fyftem  of  cri- 
minal jurifprudence,  but  prove  that  their  adoption 
is  eflentially  neceffary  to  eftablifli  the  due  adm.I-- 
niftration  of  juftice.  Every  punifliment,  which 
violates  the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  equity, 
being  an  exertion  of  unjuft  power,  is  tyranny,  and 
confequently  mufl  be  inconftftent  widi  the  confti- 
tution  of  a  free  government. 

Capital  puniihments  are  manifeflly  fo,  when 
they  are  indifcriminately  applied  to  offences 
fo  totally  different,  in  their  degree  of  guilt,  as  the 
mofl  cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  and  Healing  a 
horfe,  a  fheep,  or  a  fixpcnce  ! 

Let  capital  puniflimentSj/?///  be  inflicted  on  the 
following  crimes:  Murder ;  Rebellion  j  Burglary; 
Burning  of  houfes,  called  Jt-Jon  -,  Robberies  of 
all  kinds,  when  attended  with  any  circumijtances 
of  wanton  barbarity ;  Robbing  Mails;  Forgery; 
Counterfeiting  the  current  Coin;  and  thofe  crimes, 
7:oiv  deemed  Capital,  in  wliich  nature  and  decency 
are  equally  violated. 

The  five  crimes,  which  fland  fbremofl:  in  the 
above  lift,  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  however 
they  may  differ   in  degree  ;    for,    in  Rebellion, 

Burglary^ 
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Burglary,  wilful  Burning  of  Houfts,  and  Rob- 
l)erics,  attenckcl  with  circiimflances  of  wanton  or 
ddibcrate  cruelty,  thoiigli  Murdtr  may  not  b(' 
adlually  committed,  the  Malicious  and  Murderous 
intention  of  the  offender  (which  conflitutes  the 
real  eflence  of  Murder  itfelf)  is  evidently  appa- 
rent ;  and,  as  he  has  the  guilt,  he  deferves  the 
punifhment,  of  a  Murderer,  which  is  death.  — 
But,  as  it  is  flriftly  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  juftice  to  make  a  diftinftion  in  the  mode  of 
hiflining  capital  punifhments,  the  feverity  of 
them  Ihould  be,  as  nearly  as  poifiblc,  propor- 
tionate to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  The  lex 
talioniSi  applied  to  all  Murders  perpetrated  with 
peculiar  circumftances  of  barbarity,  would  not 
only  be  ftriftly  juft,  but  highly  exemplary. 

One  execution  of  tl\is  kind  would  tend  more,  to 
the  prevention  of  the  crime  for  which  it  Ihould  be 
inflifled,  than  that  of  tzveiify  criminals  fuffering 
together  for  various  and  totally  different  offences. 

It  would  imprefs,  on  the  minds  of  the  fpecSla- 
tors,  a  lively  image  of  leverity  equally  juft  and 
terrible  ;  and  would  inlpire  them  with  an  abhor- 
r^;nce  of  that  barbarity,  which  could  induce  the 
criminal,  deLberately  and  without  provocation, 
to  exercilc,  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature,  thofo 
0^2  torme.nts 
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torments  they  now  fee,  with  dreadful  yet  jufl  re- 
tribution, inflicted  on  hinnfelf. 

By  a  fpedacle  of  this  kind,  every  end  of  pu- 
nifliment  would  be  anfwered  ;  and,  while  the  im- 
portant intereft  of  humanity  would  be  promoted 
by  the  public  and  exemplary  punilhment  of  cruel- 
ty, juflice  would  be  i1ri6lly  preferved  :— • 


neque  eft  lex  juflior  uUa 


^'  Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua." 

The  other  crimes,  included  in  the  lift  of  capi- 
tal offences,  are,  it  is  true,  effentially  different 
from  murder  3  and,  though  xhcjecurity  of  fociety 
and  the  honour  of  human  nature  may  require  that 
they  Ihould  be  puniftied  with  death,  it  would  not 
be  confiftent  with  juftice  or  humanity  to  depart 
from  the  prcfent  method  of  infiifting  it, 

To  fee  a  fellow-creature  thus  cut-off,  perhaps, 
in  the  prim.e  and  vigour  of  life,  —  to  behold  him 
one  mom.ent  in  full  poffelTion  of  his  mental  and 
corporeal  powers,  and  tlie  next  ftrugg^'ng  in  dy- 
ing agoni«:s, — is  an  awful  fpedlacle  i  and,  did  not 
its  freqt^ncy  render  it  too  familiar  to  the  populace, 
it  ;;.7(//  operate  as  ^n  exjimiple, 
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To  circumfcrihe  its  application  is  the  fureft  me- 
thod to  heighten  its  effe(5l.  This  is  one  fio;nal 
advantage  that  might  rationally  be  expected  from 
the  propofed  limitation  of  capital  piinifliments.  — 
Another,  no  lefs  important,  is  the  acquifition  of 
many  members  to  tlie  communityj  who  are,  by 
our  prcfent  penal  laws,  cut  off  at  a  time  of  life 
when  their  ftrcngth  and  adlivity  might  bs  made 
fubfervient  to  its  intcreft.* 

Trenfportation  Ihould,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be 
aholijijedj  or  at  lead  be  fo  regulated  as.  to  make 
the  convidts  of  fome  utility  to  the  ftate,  which  is 
the  cafe  v/ith  thofe  fcnt  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, wlio  perform  the  duty  which  mull  othcrwife 
devolve  on  more  wortjiy  and  profitable  members 
of  fociety. 

The  punifnmcnt  of  the  Ballaft-Lighters,  fla^ 
tioned  fo  near  the  Metropolis,  being  not  only  un^ 
profitable,  butmanifeftly  and  extenfively  injurious, 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  criminals  thcm- 
fdvesj  iliould  be  immediately  laid  afide. 

Highway 
''  See  axiom  7th,  p.  Q^i 
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Highway  and  Foot-pad  Robberies,  (unat- 
tiended  with  wanton  cruelty,)  Horfe-ftealing,  and 
the  various  petty  crimes  which  are  jww  punifhed 
with  death,  tranfportation,  or  hard  labour  (as  it 
is  called)  on  the  Thames,  fhould  have  punilh- 
menrs  afligncd  to  them  as  nearly  as  poffible^r^(7r- 
tionate  to  the  criminality  .of  the  offences  ;  the 
quantum  of  which  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature 
is  undoubtedly  competent  to  eftimate. 

The  mode  of  punifhment  might  be  nearly  the 
fame,  viz.  confinement  and  labour  -,  as  its  duration, 
and  degree  would  admit  of  a  fufficient  variety. 

Thefe  pfunifhments  would  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
counted, by  the  malefactors  themfelves,  'ujorfe 
than  Hanging  j  and  this  argument  alone  would  be 
decifive  in  favour  of  a  plan,  which  would  at  once 
mitigate  the  fanguinary  feverity,  and  increafe  the 
exemplary  effe'd,  of  puniihment ;  for  the  crimi- 
nals, thus  preferved  from  deftru6lion,  and  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  flate  which  they  univerfally  de- 
teft,  would  exhibit,  to  their  affociates  in  guilt,  a 
cojiflant  monitory  fpedacle,  more  terrible  than 
dtath  itfelf. 
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The  mod  important  objevfl  of  all  piini/limeiits, 
ftiort  of  death,  being  the  reformation  of  of7cnckrs, 
none  fliould  be  fo  kvere  as  to  extinguilh  kcpe ; 
for  hope  and  fear  are  the  mofl  powerful  agents  on 
the  huma:i  mind,  and,  though  oppofite  in  their 
nature,  are  co-exijlent.  He,  who  has  nothing  to 
hope,  cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear ;  and  tiie 
mind,  which  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate,  is  little 
Ihort  of  defperation,  Ihipidity,  or  diflraftion. 

All  human  puniflimentj,  therefore,  fliould 
admit  of  a  degree  of  relaxation  or  coertion,  de- 
pendent on  the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  the  cul- 
prit. 

Confinem.ent  fliould  not,  for  any  offence,  bs 
perpetttaly  nor  labour  continual.  Both  ftiould  be, 
in  fome  degree,  contingent^  and  dependent  on  the 
condudl  of  the  criminal  ;  who,  being  thus,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  regulator  of  his  own  puniih- 
ment,  would  be  confl:antly  ftimulated  to  his  duty 
by  his  intereji. 

The  Rafp-houfe,  at  Amfterdam,  where  fuch 
offenders,  as  our  laws  fentence  to  the  gallows,  arc 
employed  in  Rafping  Logwood  for  the  ufe  of  the 
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Dyers,  may  afford,  on  this  occafion,  ufcful  hints 
for  imitation. 

Even  in  this  abode  of  guilt,  the  regularity, 
neatnefs,  and  policy,  which  arc  the  difiinguiihing 
chara6teriftics  of  the  Dutch,  evidently  appear  in 
their  management  of  the  criminals.  Though 
ccnfinedy  they  are  allowed  the  benefits  of  whole- 
fome  diet,  good  air,  and  cleanlinefs,  thofe  great 
prefervatives  of  health.  Though  their  employ- 
ment is  extremely  laborious,  and  each  has  his  taflc 
afllgned  him,  which  he  is  indifpenfably  ncceffitatcd 
to  perform,^  all  have  their  Hated  intervals  of  relax- 
ation, during  which  they  have  liberty  to  walk  in 
the  fquare  which  is  inclofed  by  their  Prifon,  to 
make  fome  tiifiing  toys,  (as  tobacco-ftoppers  or 
fnuff-boxes,)  which  they  are  permitted  to  fell  to 
thofe  whom  curiofity  induces  to  vifit  them,  or  to 
employ  themfelvcs  in  more  profitable  avocations. 
In  the  method,  adopted  to  er/orce  the  due  per- 
formance of  Aeir  refpedlive  tafKs,  there  is  an  odd 
/^lixture  of  the  national  humour,  fiibtilty,  and  fe- 
verity.  The  refraclory  criminal  is  put  into  "a  kind 
of  ciftern,  in  one  corner  of  v.!>ich  is  a  pump,  to 
which  he  is  confined,  and  at  another  a  pipe  which 
lets  in  a  quantity  of  water,  which  his  utmoil  labour 
is  barely  fuIBcient  to  throw  cut,  fo  tiiat:  lie  muft 
pump  or  drown.     It  is  fcarccly  n^'ceffary  to  jidd, 
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that  D72S  application  of  this  fingular  remedy  gene* 
rally  proves  an  efFcfbiial  cure  for  idlenefs. 

This  Rafp-houfe  is  the  common  receptacle  for 
thieves,  and  various  criminals,  who  are  confined 
here  for  a  certain  time,  proportionate  to  the  enor- 
inity  of  their  offences.  The  following  inftance 
will  illuftrate  the  beneficial  efFefts  a^ually  produ- 
ced by  this  falutary  mode  of  punifhment. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Englifhman  (who  now  lives 
in  credit,  as  a  tradefman,  near  the  Metropolis) 
"Was  confined  in  the  Rafp-houfe  at  Amfterdam  ; 
where,  by  employing  the  time  allowed  him  in  the 
mod  profitable  manner  he  was  able,  he  faved  a 
fufiicient  fum  of  money  to  fct  him  up  in  his  bufi- 
nefs  when  the  term  of  his  confinement  was  ex- 
pired, and  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  This 
man  now  gratefully  and  freely  acknowledges,  that 
he  confiders  his  punifhment  (from  the  beneficial 
influence  it  had  on  his  conduft.)  the  mofl  fortunate 
event  of  his  life.  Such  zfaSl  as  this  is  the  moll 
decifivc  argument  thut  can  be  adduced  in  fupporc 
of  the  propofed  inRitution. 

It  v/ould  certainly  be  an  improvement  of  this 
plan,  to  erefl  fcveral  dJjiin5l  Penitentiary-hCTtifw, 
each  differing  from  the  other  in  the  duration  of 
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the  tniTi  of  confinement  and  in  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  labour,  though  all  agreeing  in  regularity 
of  management,  wholefomenefs  (though  not  qua- 
lity) of  food,  cleanllnefs,  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  in  thofe  general  principles  of  coertion  and  re^ 
mijfwn  which  are  calculated  to  operate  on  the  hopes 
and  f^ars  of  the  culprits  ;  and,  by  fuch  powerful 
motives,  to  effeft  a  reformation  in  their  condu6V. — 
Thefe  principles,  however,  fhould  be  defined  by 
the  Legiflature  as  accurately  as  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  will  allow  j  and  nothing  Ihould  be  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  government  of 
thefe  Houfes  may  be  entruiled,  that  can  be  pro- 
perly and  precifely  determined  by  their  original 
conftitution  ;  though,  in  every  eftablilliment  of 
this  kind,  Jome  confidence  muft  neceffarily  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  executive  power,  as  unforefeen  con- 
tingences  will  arife,  which  cannot,  by  any  pre- 
concerted plan,  be  provide-d  againll.  The  only 
remedy,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  to  make  t\\e/ubor~ 
dhiatCy  at  all  times,  accountable  to,  and  controul- 
able  by,  xhtfupremey  legiflative  authority. 

Another  principle,  in  which  thefe  different  Pe- 
nitentiary-houfes  fhould  agree,  is,  that  the  cul- 
prits- fhould  Iiave  a  certain  flated  portion  of 
time  dicy  can  call   their  oivn-y    wliich  fhould,  of 

coiirfc, 
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courfe,  be  regulated  by  the  fe  verity  or  miJducfs  of 

each  particular  inftitution. 

The  obvious  intention,  of  eflablifhing  thefe 
different  Houfcs,  is  to  afcertain  a  due  proportion 
between  crimes  and  ])uniniments  ;  to  feparate  the 
mofl  atrocious  from  rhc  lefs  daring  criminals ; 
and  to  provide  a  gradual  and  regular  diminution 
of  punifliment  for  tliofe  who  give  p-oofs  of  a  fin- 
cere  defirc  to  reform. 

As  it  may  be  rationally  expc(5ted,  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  refpeflive  inhabitants  of  tliefe  difi'e- 
rent  Houfes  will  produce  a  fund  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  maintenance,  the  furplus  may  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  original  cxpence  of 
eredling  them ;  and,  when  that  is  paid,  as  it 
would  probably  be  in  a  few  years,  it  might  then  be 
applied  to  diminilli  the  charge  of  fubfifting  the 
children  of  criminals,  the  redu6lion  of  the  poor's 
rates,  or  other  objects  of  public  utility. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  wretcliednefs  and  profliga- 
cy of  the  Poor,  and  the  confequent  incrcafe  of 
crimes  j  to  propofe  fome  remedies  for  thefe  public 
evils ;  to  point  out  the  defeats  in  our  Parochial 
and  Penal  Laws,  and  their  pernicious  confequen- 
R  a  CCS ; 
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cts  i  and  to  draw  the  mere  outline  of  a  plan  of  re- 
formation ;  it  only  remains  to  fubmit  the  ■whole, 
with  due  deference,  to  the  attention  and  decifion 
of  the  candid  and  impartial  Public. 

There  are  various  other  caufes,  which,  though 
lefs  extenfive  and  powerful  in  their  operation, 
confpire  to  increafe  the  mifery  and  profligacy  of 
the  poor.  The  prefent  treatment  of  Infolvent 
Debtors,  being  produftive  of  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  would  have  been  particularly  confi- 
dered,  had  not  this  important  fubjed  been  recom- 
mended to  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  Legifla- 
ture  by  a  noble  and  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the 
caufe  of  reafon,  juftice,  and  humanity,  whofe  pa- 
triotic exertions,  it  is  hoped,  will  at  length  pro- 
duce a  reformation  fo  evidently  neceflary. 

The  infamous  traffic  of  gambling,  which  (in 
fpite  of  ail  reftridtions  hitherto  invented)  has  re- 
fuited  from  every  lottery,  (and  frqm  none  more 
than  the  laft,)  and  the  exorbitant  Intereft  of  30 
per  Cent,  per  Annum  which  Pawn-  Brokers  are 
allowed  to  extoi^  from,  the  Poor,  are  grievances, 
which  have,  at  difl^ercnt  times,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legiflature,  dnd  ftill  require  its 
jTJore  effectual  interpofition,     But  the  difcuffion 

of 
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of  thefe,  and  other   evils  of  inferior  magnitude, 

exceeds  the  limits  of  the  prefcnt  eflay. 

If  any  thing  here  advanced  be  deemed  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  ment  the  attention  of  the  L-egif- 
lature,  and,  by  that  means,  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of 
the  poor,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety,  or  to 
ferve  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  la- 
bour of  the  attempt  will  be  amply  compenfated. 
If  it  fail,  the  writer  muft  regret  that  his  ability 
falls  fo  far  fliort  of  his  zeal  to  promote  fo  good  a 
caufe.  But,  in  either  cafe,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
meaning  well  will  afford  him  fincere  and  heart-felt 
confolation  at  that  awful  period  of  his  exiftence, 
when  all  worldly  profpefts  are  fhrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  approaching  diflblution ;  and  when  the 
refictlion,  on 

"  onehumancj  or  a  mere  well-natur'd,  deed," 

will  be  of  m.ore  worth  than  all  the  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  applaufe,  which  the  avarice,  the  ambi- 
tion, or  the  pride,  of  human  nature  fo  anxioufly, 
yet  fo  vainly,  purfue  I 


*J^^^^ 
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PLAN 

F  O  R    T  H  E 

REDUCTION 

O  F     T  H  E 

NATIONAL      DEBT, 

Submitted  to  the  Confideratlon  of  Government  in 
September,  1785. 


LE  T  Government  purchafe  a  certain  fum,  e, 
g.  20  Millions,  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Confoli- 
dated  Annuities,  at  the  Rate  of  70  per  Cent, 
[when  this  Plan  was  propofed,  this  Stock  was  ««- 
der  60  per  Cent.l  payable  in  Life- Annuities,  in 
fuch  manner  and  proportions,  as  that  each 
Stockholder  fliall  receive  a  fair  and  adequate 
compenfation  for  fmking  his  Principal  of  70 
per  Cent. 

To  afcertain  this  proportion  of  Intcreft  on  the 
refpeflive    Lives,    let  them   be  divided   into  4 

Clafil-s  : 
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Ciafles  :  the  ift  between  the  Ages  df  30  and  40 
Years,  the  2d  between  40  and  50,  the  3d  be- 
tween  50  and  60,  and  the  4th  from  60  to  70 
Years,  and  upwards. 

Suppofingthe  ift  clafs  to  receive  7,  and  the  4th 
II,  per  Cent,  intereft,  for ^nking  their  Fnnclpdl, 
the  Average  of  Intereft,  for  the  firft  Year,  would 
be  9  per  Cent,  on  ;/^  14,000,000,  i.  e.  ;/[i, 260,000, 
inftead  of  ^^600,000,  the  frefent  intereft  payable 
on  the  nominal  Jum  of  20  Millions  at  3  per  Cent. 
The  additional  fum  of  ;£o 60,000,  required  to  pay 
this  increafe  of  intereft,  it  is  apprehended,  may 
be  fupplied  from  the  Sinking  Fundi  which,  in 
confequencc  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  falutary 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, particularly  in  the  coUedion  of  Taxes, 
muft  be  confiderably  augmented. 

.  -Though  the  annual  payment  of  Intereft  would 
be  continually  and  rapidly  decreafing,  by  the 
ixtin5lion  of  the  Principal,  and  its  commuted  ave- 
rage of  9  per  Cent,  would  be  continually  abating 
by  the  prior  extinction  of  thofe  lives  which  bear 
the  highefi  intereft,  —  it  is  propofed,  that  ihtfatne 
annual  fum  of  ^1,260,000  ftiould  ftill  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpofe  of  diminiftiing  the  National 
Debt,    and  diat  the    annual   faving  of   intereft 

ftiould 
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fliould  be  expended  in  converting  an  adequate 
pare  of  the  principal  into  Life- Annuities. 


O  BSERVAT IONS 

ON  THE  FOREGOING 

PLAN. 

THAT  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Public  is  evident  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions. 

Its  Jirfi  operation  would  annihilate  6  Millions 
of  the  original  Debt ;  and  the  remainirtg  14  Mil- 
lions (i.  e.  20  Millions  at  70  per  Cent.)  would,  in 
the  fpace  of  20  years,  be  nearly,  if  not  intireiy, 
extinguillied. 

But,  important  and  defirable  as  fuch  an  event 
Certainly  is,  it  will  be  found,  comparatively^  of 
fmall  eftimation,  when  the  more  powerful  and  ad- 
vantageous cffefts  of  tliis  plan  are  attentively 
confidcrcd.  For,  by  the  application  of  the  an- 
nual faving  of  inrereft  to  the  farther  hajifmutntion 
of  the  original  Deb;  into  Life-Annuities,  a  prin- 

S  ciple 
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ciple  is  employed,  which,  by  continually  increa- 
fing  the  force,  enlarging  the  extent,  and  accelera- 
ting the  progrefs,  of  its  operation,  in  a  triplicate 
compound  ratio,  would  extinguifh  the  "uuhole  Debt 
in  a  much  fhorter  period  of  time  than  any  one, 
who  does  not  advert  to  the  aftonifhing  effects  re- 
fulting  from  the  continual  multiplication  of  num- 
bers, increafing  in  fuch  a  proportion,  can  pofTi- 
bly  conceive. 

The  following  calculation  of  its  powers,  for  the 
^T^  few  years,  will  convey  fome  faint  idea  of 
what  might  be  expeded  from  it  in  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

Suppofing  a  twentieth  part  of  the  10  Millions, 
at  70  per  Cent,  (or  £700,000,)  to  become  ex- 
tin6t  xhtfirjl  year,  the  faving  of  intereft,  at  9  per 
Cent,  would  be  £  63,000,  which,  added  to 
£47,500,  the  intereft  now  paid  on  £1,750,000, 
at  3  per  Cent,  would  make  £110,500,  a  fum 
more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  of  i  Mil- 
lion and  three  fourths  of  the  3  per  Cent,  confols. 
when  converted  into  Lif e- Annuities y  at  the  rate  of 
70,  and  bearing  an  intereft  of  9  per  Cent,  as  that 
would  only  amount  to  £110,250. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  firfl:  year,  i  Million 
of  the  original  flock  would  be  extinguijloed,  and 
1 1  Million  would  be  added  to  the  Life-Annuities, 
which  would  thus  be  increafed  |  of  a  Million.  — 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  extindlion 
of  Principal  muft  increaje  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  grofs  fum  of  Life-Annuities, 
it  muft  be   admitted,  that  the  fccond  year  muft 

•  produce  a  greater  extinction  than  the  firft,  the 
third  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  Jeriatim,  whe- 
xhtrxht  average  of  one-twentieth  part  for  the  an- 
nual decreafe  of  Life-Annuities,  and  9  per  C6nt. 
for  the  intereft,  be  allowed  or  not ;  fince,  -ivhate- 
ver  the  average  may  be,  (whether  a  20th  or  a 
25th  for  the  Principal,  and  9  or  10  per  Cent,  for 
the  Intereft,)  the  annual  decreafe  on  ^^ 20,7 50,000 
muft  be  greater  dian  that  on  20  Millions  only ; 
confequcntly,  the  annual  augmentation  of  Life- 
Annuities  muft  caufe  a  proportional  decreafe  of 
debt.  Again,  this  annual  decreafe  of  debt  muft 
caufe  an  increaje^  not  only  iw  xki^  Javing  of  inte- 
reft payable  on  Life-Annuities,  (whatever  the 
average  of  fuch  intereft  may  be,)  but  alfo  in  the 

Javing  of  3  per  Cent,  on  the  fun^i  annually  con- 
verted  into  Life-Annuities :    e.  g.  as  j^  47,500 
would  be  faved  by  the  Million  and  three-fourths 
converted  into  Life-Annuities  at  the  end  of  the 
S  2  firjl 
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jirji  year,  an  increafed  faving  of  intereft  would 
accrue,  from  the  additional  fum  converted,  the 
fecond  year,  and  fo  on. 

The  conjoint  operation  of  the  thr^e  caufes  above^ 
mentioned,  viz.  the  annual  augmentation  of  Life- 
Annuities, —  x}^tjaving  of  intereft  on  their  annual 
extindlion,^ — and  that  on  the  3  per  Cents  annually 
converted  into  Life-Annuities,  —  form  the  tripli" 
cate  compound  ratio,  which,  as  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  muft  be  continually  operating,  with  increa- 
fing  force  and  celerity,  to  extinguilh  the  national 
debt. 

Unwilling  to  trefpafs  on  the  reader's  time  and 
patience,  by  minute  and  tedious  calculations  of 
its  annual  progrefs,  I  will  only  ftate  the  account 
en  the  fuppofition  that  no  effed  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  increafe  of  thefe  combined 
powers,  —  in  other  words,  that  the  annual  extinc- 
tion and  augmentation  of  Life-Annuities  would 
be  no  greater  in  any  fucceeding,  than  in  the  firll, 
year,  i.  e.  1  Million  dccreafe,  and  i|  Million 
augmentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  then,  (even  on 
i\\*z   above  fuppofition,)  8   Millions  of  the  origi- 


J 
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hal  20  would  be  extinguiihed,  aiid  14   Millions 

of  the  3  per  Cent.  Confols  would  be  added  ; 
which  would  make  the  grofs  amount  of  Life- 
Annuities,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  26 
Millions  J  exclufive  of  the  8  paid  off. 

The  annual  Intereft,  therefore,  would  be,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  increafed,  from 
/i, 260,000,  to  ;^i, 63 8, 000,  (at  the  average  of  9 
per  Cent.)  the  twentieth  part  of  which,  ^8 1,000, 
would  be  the  faving  of  intereft  this  year,  which, 
added  to  )C  75jOOO,  (the  annual  intereft  of  af 
Millions  of  the  3  per  Cents.)  would  be  ;^  156,700, 
SI  fum  very  nearly  fufRcient  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
nl  Millions  at  9  per  Cent.  i.  e.  to  convert  that 
Jum  into  Life-Annuities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  year  j  though,  if  the  annual  increaftvg  pow- 
er of  thefe  conjoint  caufes  be  taken  into  the  efti- 
mate,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  to  produce 
a  much  greater  effed:. 

However,  even  pn  the  above  fuppofition,  it 
will  appear,  that,  in  8  years,  the  annual  extinolloH 
would  be  increafed  from  i  Million  to  ;r  1,2 10,000, 
which  (at  70  per  Cent,)  is  near  i  third  'part ;  the 
TiXWiVL'AJavmg  of  intereft,  on  this  extinction,  from 
;f  63,000  to  £%  1 ,700,  and  the  annual  tranjmutation 
cf  3  per  Cept.  into  Life- Annuities  from  li  to  2v 

Millions; 
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Millions  j  and  that  34  Millions  of  the  original 
Debt  would,  in  this  Ihort  period  of  time,  be  con- 
verted into  Life-Annuities,  without  impofmg  any 
additional  burden  on  the  People,  or  drawing  any 
larsrer    fum    from   the  Sinkino-   Fund    than  the 

o  o 

jC66o,ooo  2XfirJl  allotted  for  this  falutary  purpofe. 

The  increafmg  acquifition  of  force  and  effedt, 
with  which  the  conjoint  powers  above  referred  to 
would  a6t,  in  every  Jucceeding  year,  is  too  evident 
to  need  farther  illuftration ;  it  therefore  only  remains 
to  conlider  what  confequences  the  propofed  plan 
might  produce  with  refpe6t  to  thoje  public  credi- 
tors whom  it  more  immediately  affefls, — to  Stock- 
holders in  generaly — and  to  Public  Credit  itfelf. 

Every  individual,  whofe  flock  ihould  be  con- 
verted into  Life- Annuities  on  the  above  Plan, 
would  be  allowed  an  adequate  compenfation  for 
every  nominal ^loo  he  has  invefted  in  the  3  per 
Cents,  though  the  market-price  is,  at  this  time, 
[fee  the  date  of  the  Plan,]  10  per  Cent.  lefs.  — 
This  advance  of  10  per  Cent,  on  ^60  is,  in  reality, 
an  addition  of  more  than  fixteen  per  Cent,  on  the' 
capital  ftock,  and  would  furely  be  a  fufficient  in- 
ducement for  the  holders  of  fuch  ftock  to  accept 
the  propofed  ^5'«/'y^/<?;7ir  annuity,  payment  of  which, 
at  ftated  periods,  during  their  lives,  would  be  indu- 
bitably 
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^)itably  fecured,  in  lieu  of  an  unliable  and  fluftua- 
ting  property,  liable  to  be  afFefted,  no;  only  by, 
foreign  wars  or  domeftic  difientions,  but  by  every 
adverfe  blalt  of  interefled  malignity  or  popular 
caprice. 

By  the  propofed  Plan,  a  member  of  t\ityoungeJi 
clafs  would  receive  an  addition  of  ^^19  per  annum^ 
and  one  of  the  oldeji  of  ;^47  per  annum,  for  every 
nominal £\ 000  he  now  pofleflcs.  This  increafe  of 
income  will  always  be,  to  many,  a  moft  defirable 
objedl  J  fo  that  there  can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  an  open  fubfcription,  to  a  Fund  conftrufted 
on  this  Plan,  would  foon  be  full  ;  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  juftly  apprehended,  by  adminiftra- 
tion,  that  the  increafe  of  Principal  [referring  to 
the  market-price  of  the  3  per  Cents,  when  this  Plan 
^as  propofed  to  Government]  and  intcrefl  wliich 
this  Plan  holds  out  is  too  muchj  when  the  certain 
fecurity  of  the  annuity  and  the  pun6luality  of  its 
payments  are  confidered,  as  it  would,  in  the  lat^ 
/dr  refpedl,  have  a  decided  advantage  of  every 
private  fecurity. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  propofed  Plan,  far 
from  being  confined  to  thofe  only  who  fhould  ac- 
cept the  equivalent  it  offers,  would  be  extended 
to  every   Hock-holder,  by  enhancing  the  general 

price 
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price  of  dock,  at  the  fame  time  that  It  would 
cftablifh  Public  Credit  itfelf  on  a  firm  and  durable 
bafis  J  alleviate  the  intolerable  burden  of  Debt 
that  now  opprefTes  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and 
raife  the  Britifli  Empire  to  a  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence above  the  furrounding  Nations,  far  higher 
even  than  that  from  which  it  has  fo  fatally  and  fo 
rapidly  declined. 


Na\7"-0iHce, 
17th  Sept.  1785. 


SHOULD 
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«^^^^ 


SHOULD  it  be  objefted,  that  the  Yife  In  the 
price  of  Stocks,  fince  the  above  letter  was  writ- 
ten, deftroys  the  force  of  the  arguments  adduced 
to  prove  the  benefit  the  Stock-holder  would  have 
received  from  the  propofed  advance  of  i6  per 
Cent,  on  his  Capital,  it  is  readily  admitted,  that 
the  objection  is,  in  this  refpe£t,  incontrovertible  i 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  it  affords  the  moft  demon- 
llrable  evidence  of  the  Jwperior  advantage  the 
Stock-holder  and  the  Public  would  have  obtained 
by  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  Plan  at  the  time  it  was 
propofed.  But,  as  it  does  not,  in  any  refpedt, 
alter  the  Principles  on  which  the  Plan  is  formed, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  argument  againft  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  it  in  pradice  at  this  time. 

The  Plan  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  infpecftion 
of  a  very  able  Calculator  within  thefe  few  days, 
(previous  to  its  intended  publication  j)  and  the 
only  objedion  he  makes  to  it  is,  that  the  intereftof 
7  per  Cent,  for  the  Jirjl  claj'sj  is  rather  too  high  ; 

T  but 
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but  this  Is  certainly  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Plan  itfelf,  fince  it  proves  that  it  might  be  adopted 
with  lejs  expence  to  the  Public, 

S5thof  March,  1786, 


T    HE        EN    D, 


I 


ERRATA. 

P.  38.  1.  penult.  After  the  word  vice  !  add  the  word  m'tjled'-^ 

mifled,  -ysrhaps,  from  your  earliell  infancy,  &c. 
P.  45.  1.  17.  Yotivant  or  indigence  r.  •weakne/s  or  indigence^ 
P.  67.  1.  8.  For  infolence  r.  infolvency, 
P.  78.  the  laft  line.  For  is  r.  are, 
P.  91.  1.  24.   For  bereft  r.  iereaved, 
-P.  128.  For  ;^o6o,ooO;^66o,ooo. 
P.  137.  Yoxjince  the  above  letter  tuas  'written  x.Jince  the  forC' 
going  plan  'was  propofed. 


INFERIOR     POLITICS: 

O  R, 

CONSIDERATIONS 

On  theWretchednefs  and  Profligacy  of  the  Poor, 
efpecially  in  London  and  itsVicinity:— Onthe 
Defeils  in  the  prefent  Syflem  of  Parochial 
and  Penal  Laws: — On  the  confequcnclncrcafe 
of  Robbery  and  other  Crimes: — And  on  the 
Means  of  Redre/Ting  thefe  public  Grievances. 


Adfpice  late 
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A 

COMPARATIVE    VIEW 

O      F 

Mr.     G  I  L  BERT'S     BILL 

A    N    n     THE 

PLANS  PROPOSED  in  this  WORK: 

Shewing  the  exafl  Refemblancc  bctwccri  them, 
as  far  as  the  Bill  extends,  and  pointing  out 
farther  Regulations  ncccflary  to  be  adopted. 


EVr'RY  true  friend  to  his  country,  and  to 
humanity,  mufl  rejoice  at  the  profpe<5l, 
which  the  "  Heads  of  the  Bill,"  fubniittcd  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  to  the  confideration  of  parliament, 
open  to  his  view ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  fatis- 
fadion  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  flieets 
obfervcs  the  ftriking  rcfemblance  between  the 
leading  charadlcrs  of  this  plan  and  tlic  outlines 
he  had  ventured  to  fketch. 

A  BricOy 
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Briefly  to  point  out  this  fimilitude,  and  hum- 
bly to  fuggcft  to  the  public  confideration  fuch 
parts  oi  his  eflay  as  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
adverted  to  in  this  Bill,  and  which  he  conceives 
it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt,  as  they  mani- 
feftly  coincide  with  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  refpeftable  framer  of  the  Bill,  are  the 
objects  of  the  following  obfervations. 

To  avoid  tedious  repetitions  of  what  he  has 
already  written,  or  unnecefiary  quotations  from 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Bill,  he  is  obliged  to  refer  the 
reader,  occafionally,  to  both. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Bill,  after  briefly  men- 
tioning *'  the  grievances  and  the  burthens" 
•which  the  public  fuftains  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  poor,  whofe  various  calamities,  immo- 
ralities, impofitions,  and  depredations,  are 
treated  of  at  large  from  the  37th  to  the  64th 
pages  of  the  foregoing  pamphlet,  afcribes 
them  to  the  fame  caufcs,  viz.  the  ineffi- 
cacyof  theprefentfyftem  of  poor-laws,  and  the 
mifmanagements  and  embezzlements  of  the 
revenues  intended  by  the  legiflature  fcr  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor. 

The 
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The  Preamble  then  propofes  the  fame  reme- 
dy for  thefe  evils  as  I  have  done,  in  page  64  and 
6^,  and  equally  inculcates  the  necelTity  of  efl.a- 
blifhing  *'  one  law  of  police  which  may  prevent 
"  idlencfs,  drunkennefs,  and  vagrancy," — "  be 
**  effedlual  to  encourage  labour  and  induftry,"— 
"  to  protect,  fupport,  and  educate,  the  infant 
'*  poor  in  principles  of  religion  and  morality, — * 
"  to  punidi  fuch  of  the  poor  as  are  idle,  profii- 
"  gate,  and  abandoned,  —  and  to  fupport  and 
**  cherifli  thofe  who  are  really  neceflitoiis,  ia- 
"  firm,  and  impotent." 

The  neceflity  of  adopting  every  one  of  thefe 
defirable  and  falutary  regulations  is  fo  ftrongly 
infilled  on,  and  the  evils  arifing  from  the  negleft 
of  them  are  fo  minutely  defcribed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  foregoing  pamphlet,  that  I  muft, 
on  this  occafion,  content  myfelf  with  a  general 
reference. 

The  mode  of  collefling  and  diftributing  the 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  j — the 
quantum  of  each  parifh-afTelTment  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  average  of  former  years  ;  —  rea- 
fonable  falaries  to  be  allowed  to  the  coUedlors, 
A  2  &c, 
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&c.     See  Bill,  p.  1 1 ;  and  Inferior  Politics,  p. 
64  and  6$. 

Having,  as  fuccinftly  as  pofilble,  demonftra- 
ted  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  regula- 
tions propofed  to  be  adopted  in  the  Heads  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Bill,  and  thofe  recommended  in 
my  pamphlet,  it  remains  to  point  out 
fuch  farther  reformations  as  I  have  before  re- 
commended, and  which,  I  humbly  conceive, 
might,  with  propriety,  conftitute  a  part  of  a 
Bill,  formed  for  the  joint  purpofes  "  of  relief 
"  and  employment  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
*'  improvement  of  the  police,  of  this  country."* 

Drunkenness  and  Profligacy  of  the  Poor. 

The  reader  is  requefled  to  compare  what  is 
faid  on  thefe  fubjeds  in  the  foregoing  pamphlet, 
from  p.  102  to  113,  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  obfer- 
vations  on  them  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill, 
and  to  remark  the  exa5t  refcmblance  between 
the  plan  propofed  in  his  Bill  and  that  in  the 
I02d  page  of  Inferior  Politics,  for  the  educa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  employment,  of  the 

Infant 

♦  See  title  of  Mr.  Gilbm's  Bill. 
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Infant  Poor. 
TliP  humane  attention,  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  bellowed  on  "  the  prote6lion,  fupport,  and 
"  education,  of  the  Infant  Poor,"  [fee  Pream- 
ble to  the  Bill,  and  p.  19,  under  the  head 
of  Sunday  Schools,]  is  highly  laudable;  but 
it  feems  capable  of  being  ftill  farther  extended. 
By  the  term"  Infant  Poor ,'  I  apprehend,  Mr. 
Gilbert  only  means  the  children  of  fuch  as  ac- 
tually become  chargeable  to  fome  parifli  -,  but 
it  has  been  obferved,  in  various  parts  of  the 
foregoing  pamphlet,  that  there  are  numbers  of 
children,  not  included  in  this  defcription  of 
Infant  Poor,  who  have  an  equal,  nay,  per- 
haps a  fuperior,  claim  on  the  public  for  "  pro- 
**  te(ftion,  fupport,  and  education."  Such  arc 
all  thofe  children  "  deferted  or  ill-treated  by 
"  their  parents,  or  deprived  of  them  by  thejen- 
*'  tence  of  the  laws :"  fee  p.  64,  where  I  have 
propofed  to  allot  a  part  of  the  fnfjdy  which,  in 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Bill,  is  called  "  the  cafual  and 
"  contingent  fund,"  for  that  juft  and  falutary 
purpofe. 

It   is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that,  in 

all  public  tranfadions,  whether  between  diffe- 

A  3  rent 
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rent  nations  or  the  various  parts  which  confti- 
tute  one  connmunity>  the  obligations  of  juftice 
and  humanity  are  ftrongly  inforced  by  the  pow- 
erful motive  of  intereft. —  That  this  obfervation 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  dt-ferted,  helplefs, 
infants,  and  more  efpecially  to  thofe  whom  the 
laijos  have  deprived  of  their  parents,  I  have  en- 
deavoured (and  I  hope  not  unfuccefsfully)  to 
prove.  See  Inferior  Politics,  p.  49  and  c^o, 
91  to  93,  and,  more  at  large,  from  103  to  112; 
where  the  objections,  arifing  from  this  fuppofed 
reftraint  on  liberty  and  increafe  of  expence  to 
the  public,  are  confidered  and  refuted.  In- 
deed it  is  demonftrably  evident,  that  the  rapid 
and  alarming  increafe  of  every  vice,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  the  fliameful  negle6t  of  the  In- 
fant Toor,  and  particularly  of  the  offspring  of 
conviffls  and  beggars,  who  are  not  barely  de- 
ferted  by  the  public,  (whofe  duty  and  intereft 
it  is  to  "  proteft,  educate,  and  fupporr,"  them, 
till  they  can  get  their  ov/n  living,)  but  fuffered 
to  be  fyfcematically  trained  up  to  the  higheft 
proficiency  in  villany,  and  thus  maintained  by 
the  community  in  a  manner  the  mofl  expcnfivc, 
impolitic,  and  difgraceful.  The  various  clafTcs 
of  fnendlefs  Infant  Poor  7nuji  ultimately  derive 

their 
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their  fubfiftence  from  the  public  :  —  the  only 
queftion,  therefore,  is,  whether  they  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  lawlefs  ra- 
pine, or  be  inftrudtcd  and  affifted  in  doing  it  by 
honcft  induftry  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
their  exigence  fliould  be  an  injury  or  a  benefit 
to  fociety  ?     Seep.  in. 

Vagrancy. 
It  is  very  pertinently  remarked,  by  the  judi- 
cious framer  of  the  propofed  Bill,    That   the 
Ad  of  43d  Eliz.  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prefent  fyftem  of    Poor-Laws,    ''  was  wifely 
"  framed,  and  well  adapted  to  the  circumftan- 
"  ces  and  fituation  of  the  country  when  it  was 
"  pafled  i"*  and,  fo  long  as  thofe  poor,   who 
were  worthy  of  relief,  were  certain  of  obtaining 
it,  the  laws  againft  'vagrants^    though  fevere, 
were  juft;  and  they  will  be  fo  again,  if  the  fa- 
lutary  purpofes  intended  by  this  Bill,  which  are, 
"  to  punirti  fuch  of  the  poor  as  are  idle,  profli- 
"  ^ate,    and   abandoned,    and  to  fupport  and 
"  cherifh  thofe  who  are  really  neceflltous,  in- 
"  firm,  and  indigent,"  can  be  effected. 

But,  in    the  prefent   defective   ftate   of  the 
Poor-Laws,  the  Vagrant-Aft,  in  its  conjlruaion, 
A  4  confounds 

♦  See  General  Obfervations  on  the  Bill,  p.  32. 
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confounds  calamity  with  guilt,  making  no  dif- 
tinftion  between  idlenefs  and  impotence;  and, 
in  its  operation,  vibrates  between  the  oppofite 
extremxes  of  exemplary  juftice  and  oppreflive 
tyranny. 

Every  beggar,  fays  the  law,  is  a  vagrant,  and 
every  vagrant  a  criminal.  This  comprehenfive 
fentence  of  condemnation  falls  alike  "  on  the 
"  juft  and  the  unjuftj"  and  fubje£ls  the  alien, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  nay,  in- 
fants, lunatics,  and  idiots,  to  the  fame  punifh- 
me.nts  as  the  idle,  voluntary,  guilty,  vagrant. 
See  Inferior  Politics,  p.  59. 

"  The  numerous  tribe  of  beggnrs,  diftin- 
"  guiilied  by  the  common  and  opprobrious  ap- 
"  p-llation  of  vagrants^  may  be  divided  into 
"  two  clafies,  which,  though  in  appearance 
"  they  are  nearly  alike,  differ  widely  in  their 
"  real  characters  and  intentions.  The  firft  clafs 
*'  includes  all  thofe  who  folicit  the  contributions  ' 
"  of  the  humane  becaufe  they  are  incapacitated 
"  from  earning  their  bread ;  the  fecond  com- 
*'  prehends  all  thofe  who  alTume  the  mafic  of 
"  pretended  infirmity  and  diftrefs  to  conceal 
"  their  idlenefs ;  and  this  is  by  far  the  mofl 
'■^  numerous.     The  former,  who  beg  from  ne- 

"  celTity, 
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^'  cefiity,  have  an  undoubted  right  tobemaln- 

"  tained  at  the  public  expence;  the  latter, 
*^  who  make  begging  their  choice,  fhould  be 
"  compelled  to  abandon  it :  but,  notwith- 
'^  {landing  the  impolicy  of  fufFering  any  beg- 
"  gars  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  the  increafe 
'*  of  iheir  numbers  in  the  metropolis  is  a  ge- 
*'  neral  fubjedt  of  complaint,  it  cannot  be  re- 
*'  medied  but  by  a  reformation  in  our  Parifli- 
**  Laws,  which  by  oppreffing  the  necelTitous, 
'^  and  encouraging  the  idle  vagrant,  augment 
"  the  number  of  both  clafles."  See  Inferior 
Politics,  p.  44  to  59. 

The  rigorous  execution  of  the  Vagrant- A(5t, 
recommended  in  the  Bill,  p.  22,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  equally  politic  and  juft,  when  a  provi- 
fion  fliall  be  made  for  all  but  the  idle,  volun- 
tary, vagrant:  but,  might  it  not  fave  much 
trouble,  if,  inftead  of  "  being  conveyed,  from 
"  diftrift  to  diftrift,  to  the  place  where  they 
"  were  laft  fettled,"  the  parilh,  in  which  they 
were  apprehended,  were  empowered  to  demand, 
of  that  to  which  they  belong,  the  charges  of 
their  apprehenfion  and  maintenance  ?  or,  would 
it  not  be  advifeable  to  abolifh  intirely  the 
troublefome  and  expenfr/e  pra6lice  oi  removals ^ 

either 
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cither  by  this  mode  of  payment  (fubjedt  always 
to  the  controul  of  the  diftrift,  or  liiperior, 
committees)  or  by  enafting  that,  from  the  time 
of  palTing  the  Aft,  or  fuch  determinate  time  as 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  m.ight  appoint, 
all  the  rejident  poor  in  every  parifh  fiiall  belong 
to  that  parifh,  wherever  their  former  fettlement 
may-  have  been  ?  See  Inferior  Politics,  p.  60 
to  62- 

Burglary,  Felony,  &cc.     See  Bill,  p.  21. 

Notwithftanding  my  unfeigned  refpeft  for 
the  abilities  and  humanity  of  the  refpeftable 
framer  of  the  Bill,  I  cannot  help  exprefllng  furprife 
and  difappointment  at  net  finding,  under  this 
head,  or  in  any  parr  of  the  Bill  "  for  the  im- 
*'  provement  of  the  police,"  the  leaft  mention 
of  the  various  defecls  and  abfurdities  ih  our 
Penal  Laws^  which  ftand  no  lefs  in  need  of 
fpeedy  and  effeflual  reformation  than  our  Poor- 
Laws. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  pamphlet,  taken 
the  moft  comprehenfive  view  of  this  important 
fubjeft  that  my  limited  abilities  will  allow,  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  barely  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  moft  material  alterations  I  have  ven- 
tured 
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tured  to  fuggefl:,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
pamphlet  itfelf,  from  p.  38  to  125,  for  farther 
information. 

ifl:.  That  all  perfons,  accufed  of  crimes, 
(who  are,  by  the  law,  deemed  innocent,)  fhould 
be  kept  m/efarate  prifons,  and  receive  different 
treatment  from  thofe  aftually  convifted,  even 
where  the  crime,  if  proved,  fhould  not,  by  the 
■prejcnt  fyflem  of  penal  laws,  be  deemed  capital, 

2d.  That  all  perfons  acquitted  Ihouldhave  a 
teftmonial  of  their  acquittal,  (and  of  their  charac- 
ter, ifdeferving  of  it ;)  that  they  fhould  be 
indemnified  for  their  lofs  of  time,  and  any  other 
injury  themfelves  or  families  may  have  fuftained 
by  their  confinement ;  and  that,  "from  the  mo- 
"  ment  a  man,  who  fupports  himfelf  and  family 
*'  by  labour,  is  apprehended,  on  a  criminal  ac- 
"  cufation,  to  the  time  of  his  acquittal,  his  fa^ 
"  mily,  bereaved  of  their  proper  and  natural  pro- 
"  te6lor,  fhould  be  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
*'  pence."  See  p.  75  to  ygi.  This  is  a  duty 
the  public  is  undoubtedly  bound,  by  the  im- 
mutable obligations  of  juftice,  to  perform. 
See  p.  73  to  80. 


3d. 
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3d.  That  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  by 
his  own  confefiion  not  lefs  guilty,  and  proba- 
bly much  more  To,  — •  fometimes  perhaps  an  in- 
Jiigatoroi  the  crime, —  ought  to  have  very  little 
influence  in  the  convi6lion  of  a  prifoner  ;  and 
*^  that  the  indemnity  which  the  law  holds  forth 
*^  to  accomplices  endangers  the  lives  of  innocent 
*^  men ;  and  the  revoard  given  them*  not  only 
'^  encourages  but  creates  criminals,  and  is  one 
*^  great  caufe  of  the  alarming  increafe  of  rob- 
"  beries."    P.  871091. 

4th.  That  the  frequency  and  number  of  our 
public  executions  totally  deftroy  their  monitory 
€^c3:  on  the  people  ;  that  the  indifcriininate  ap- 
plication of  capital  punifliment  to  crimes  to- 
tally different  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjuft; 
and  that,  to  circumfcribe  its  operation,  and, 
in  particular  inftances,  to  increafe  its  feverity, 
is  thefureft  means  to  heighten  its  efFedl:  p.  117. 

5th.  That  confinement  and  labour  might  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  capital  punishments  in  many 
cafes  i  and  \.\\zx.  diftin5l  pen-itentiary-houfes, 
differing  in  the  term  of  their  confinement  and 
in  the  kind  and  degree  of  labour,  and  admitting 

of 
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of  certain  degrees  of  relaxation  or  coercion,  de- 
pendent on  the  behaviour  of  the  culprits,  would 
probably  be  attended  with  the  mod  falutary  ef- 
feds.     See  p.  1 15  to  123. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  the  confinement 
of  a  number  of  criminals  together,  on-board 
the  ballad- lighters,  and  llationing  them  fo  near 
the  metropolis,  has  greatly  increafed  the  evils  it 
was  intended  to  reftrain. 

The  tranfportation  of  criminals  to  Botany- 
Bay  is,  on  many  accounts,  preferable  to  their 
confinement  in  the  ballaft-lighters  at  Wool- 
wich :  as  a  temporary^  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hap- 
py, expedient,  to  empty  our  jails  and  rid  the 
nation  of  an  iniufferable  nuifance. 

But,  though  capital  punifhments  dellroy, 
and  tranfportation  exterminates,  offenders,  they 
are  fo  far  from  eradicating,  that  it  is  evident 
they  rather  tend  to  multiply,  offences. 

Capital  punifhments,  even  during  their  im- 
mediate execution,  have  no  monitory  effect, 
and  the  community  fuflains  a  certain  lofs  by 
this    impolitic    amputation    of  its   members, 

which. 
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which,  probably,  might  not  only  be  preferved, 
but  rendered  highly  ufeful. 

Penitcntiary-houfes,  inflituted  on  the  plan  I 
recon\mended  in  the  foregoing  panr.phlet, 
would,  ar  once,  anfwer  the  defirable  purpofes 
of  punifhment,  admonition,  and  reformation  j 
and  would  operate,  with  powerful  and  unre- 
mitting energy,  on  thofe  great  fprings  of  ac- 
tion,   the  lenfations,  the   hopes,  and   the 

fears,   of  the  human  mind. 

It  might,  at  lead,  be  expedient  to  make  the 
attempt,  fince  its  confequences  could  not  poffi- 
bly  be  more  prejudicial  than  thofe  we  expe- 
rience from  the  operation  of  the  prefent  fyfteni 
of  penal  laws,  which  is  now  univerfally  repro- 
bated. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that,  as  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Bill  is  avowedly  intended  ^^  for  the  im- 
*^  frovement  of  the  folice  of  this  country^'"  as 
well  as  '*  for  the  better  relief  and  employment 
"  of  the  poor,"  he  will,  in  the  Appendix, 
which  he  fays  will  be  prepared  hereafter,  (fee 
note  3,  p.  27,)  advert  to  the  reformation  of 
the  penal  laws,  which  is  a  fubje6l  in  every  refpeft 
worthy  his  humanity,  his  abilities,  and  his  pa- 
triotifm. 

THE    END. 
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